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McCarthy, was in the most singular 
fashion to be imagined struck with 
ominous amazement. And big James Fal- 
content had got well past the years of 
simplicity: hé was not easily startled. 
The Fifth Avenue bus had stopped; Fal- 
content had glanced up from his musing 
—a purely commercial calculation, being 
nothing more romantic than some trick 
of the trade having to do with the sale 
of boots and shoes. But what Falcontent 
had then observed—he was gently yawn- 
ing at the time—nevertheless astounded 
him beyond recent experience. Moreover, 
it led him eventually to far-away places 
and engrossed him in preposterous emo- 
tions. Here, indeed, was the first flutter 
of the wings of Fate. No; it was not a 
woman. A splendid, high-stepping, mod- 
ish creature, of impeccable propriety, of 
gracious, aristocratic demeanor, might 
mildly have interested James Falcontent 
in passing. But since the last departure 
of Matilda—well, since the death of Fal- 
content’s wife, Faleontent had persuaded 
himself that women were not at all per- 
tinent to his life in the world. No; it 
was not a woman. Nothing of the sort! 
A church had dumfounded Faleontent. 
Nobody was going in or out; the bronze 
doors were closed and doubtless locked 
fast against untimely intrusion. 
“Shut down for the week, by George!” 
Faleontent commented, in astonishment. 
It was a gigantic building occupying a 
great block of what Faleontent called in 
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his business lingo high-class real estate. 
And it was truly a magnificent edifice. 
It occurred all at once to Faleontent that 
a plant of this spaciousness and exquisite 
exterior, running full time, as it were, 
only on Sundays, with occasional week- 
day operations, situated in a neighbor- 
hood in which real-estate values were of 
such an appalling character that few men 
could look upon them and live thereafter 
without horrified envy, must have an 
enormous patronage to support it. That 
is to say, a good many people of conse- 
quence must still be going to church. 
And it astonished Falcontent to the very 
deeps of his knowledge of the world 
to confront this visible evidence of what 
he had for a good many years conceived 
to have become an old-fashioned and 
generally abandoned habit of piety. 
Moreover, Faleontent could recall other 
churches. There were hundreds of them. 
There were thousands. Good Lord, there 
must be millions-—the country over! And 
most of them, Faleontent was shocked to 
remember, were of an extravagant mag- 
nitude and elegance, each according to its 
community. 

What the deuce did people still go to 
church for, anyhow? Nobody that Fal- 
content was intimate with ever went to 
church. But there must still be some- 
thing in it! 

Faleontent began to ponder this odd 
disclosure when the bus got under way. 
Thus: Well, anyhow, the young women, 
God bless ’em! went to church to display 
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their dainty little attractions and to as- 
sert each her peculiar interpretation of 
the fashions of the day. Of course! That 
was plain enough. It always had been 
that way. It was tenderly feminine, too— 
a most engaging weakness of the sex. 
And the young men— amorous young 
sparks of the town—followed the young 
women. A very natural and proper thing! 
It always had been that way. And Fal- 
content had done it himself—long ago. 
The delectable business of mating, then, 
accounted for a good deal. But not for 
very much. Still, there were the aged. 
They went to church, of course, for the 
traditional consolations of religion. Fal- 
content wondered, flushed with melan- 
choly, whether or not they got what they 
went for. Probably not. Faleontent did 
not know. He had heard rumors to the 
contrary; and these rumors now mightily 
incensed him. Hang it all, anyhow! 
There was nothing specific or downright 
any more. Doubtless the old-fashioned 
religion, such as Faleontent had known 
as a boy, was in these days altogether a 
thing of the past. 

“The devil!” Faleontent thought, out 
of temper with the times; “they might 
at least have preserved that institution 
for a while—for one more generation— 
if for nothing more than mere sentiment’s 
sake.” 

Deuce take it all! 

“Of course the thing had to go to the 
scrap - heap; but still—for a few more 
years—” 

Other folk went to church, as Fal- 
content very well knew: men of largest 
riches, for example, whose hobby was 
pious behavior in private life, and who 
voiced with amusing precision in the 
Sunday-schools the antique platitudes of 
piety. Faleontent grinned grimly when 
this crossed his mind with significance. 
Groot, of Groot & McCarthy, was a man 
cut from that cloth. But never mind 
Groot! The upkeep of these expensive 
establishments was not by any means to be 
accounted for by the piety of Falcontent’s 
unctuous boss. What the deuce did keep 
the churches on their feet? Well, there 
was just one adequate answer: there must 
still be a vast body of—of—well, of con- 
sumers of religion, so to speak—of paying 
patrons of religious exercises—whom Fal- 
content had forgotten, and of whose needs 


and ancient practices he had continued 
in surprising ignorance. It was these 
substantial folk who kept the churches 
in what was obviously a thriving state of 
health. Churches in the city, churches 
in the towns—churches the whole country 
over! Steeples everywhere, by George! 
Good Lord, there must be a big bunch of 
people in the country—like that! 

They were the real people, too. They 
were always the real people. No matter 
what sort of big industry their patronage 
kept on its feet—they were the real peo- 
ple! And every business man knew it. 

“ These people are not giving something 
for nothing,” Faleontent reflected, some- 
what disturbed by this novelty of truth. 
“They’re getting something out of it.” 

That was a business proposition. 

“T wonder,” Faleontent puzzled, “ what 
the deuce they do get out of it—in these 
days.” 

Faleontent was himself a robust fellow. 
He was hizhly efficient: he was a hustler 
—of the most up-to-date and scientifically 
efficient sort. And he conformed: he was 
sane according to every notion of the 
times. In shirts, shoes, hose, cravats, 
hair-cut, occupation, waist-line, language, 
habits, interests, antipathies, finger-nails, 
clean-shaven condition, oaths, charities— 
in everything a man might be disposed to 
call in question—Faleontent was of the 
day and proper beyond quibble. He gave 
no sign even of the subtle beginnings of 
peculiarity. He was precisely like every- 
body else in his world: it would have hor- 
rified him—grieved and shamed him—to 
discover any symptom of significant dif- 
ference. In brief, Falcontent was in 
vigorous health. Not an alienist of vir- 
tuous reputation could have discovered in 
him the least divergence from the straight 
line of normality. 

Nor could a surgeon with due regard 
for the ethics of his profession have found 
in Faleontent any honest occupation for 
his knife; nor could a devoted practi- 
tioner of internal medicine have sup- 
plied a need of Falcontent’s hearty body. 

Faleontent’s soul? Falcontent had no 
soul. Or rather, to be precise, he had a 
soul, of course. Everybody has a soul. 
Nobody doubts that any more: it is not 
in good taste even to diseuss the thing. 
But Faleontent was not abnormally con- 
scious of having a soul. Nobody in Fal- 
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eontent’s world acknowledged the pos- 
session of a soul. Falecontent’s soul took 
care of itself: it did not trouble him. 
And had such a phantom of his childhood 
lingered to distress him—to cry out for 
the bread and water of attention,—Fal- 
content would with caution have con- 
eoaled its aggravating habits from the 
normal fellows with whom he was accus- 
tomed to mingle upon terms of the most 
normally jovial good- fellowship. Fal- 
eontent—with a troublesome soul? You 
hould have heard Falecontent laugh! <A 
big, ruddy, big-hearted chap—that was 
James Faleontent: a clean, kindly, hope- 
ful, energetic, merry fellow, given to no 
meanness, to no greed, to no unworthy 
pride, to no dishonor whatsoever. 

Big James Falcontent surely stood in 
no peril of the machinations of mysticism. 

But— 

‘T don’t know,” Falcontent brooded, 
as the bus sped on up Fifth Avenue, “ but 
that little Jimmie had better start in 
going to Sunday-school.” 

All very well! But little Jimmie might 
contract a morbid piety. He might be- 
come—an angelic child! Oh, Lord! ... 
Doubtless revival-meetings were still in 
the fashion. And some vivid gentleman 
with a bright brass cornet or a tinkling 
banjo might catch the poor little devil. 
. . « Well, how about it? That was all 
right, wasn’t it? Jimmie had to rough 
it, hadn’t he?—as his father had done. 
Jimmie was going to the public school; 
he was taking his chances there like a 
little man—and surviving, too. That kid 
sure had the stuff in him. ... But if 
Jimmie should turn out a parson?... 
Faleontent gulped. Parsons, poets, and 
pianists: they were the same sort of thing 
in Faleontent’s primitive category of the 
professions. ... Well, anyhow, how about 
that? That was Jimmie’s business, wasn’t 
it? What right had Falcontent to butt 
in? If Jimmie really wanted to be a 
parson—or a poet—or even a pianist... 
No: Faleontent could not with any degree 
of pride listen to suave sermons from 
Jimmie. Nor could he endure to hear 
Jimmie read poetry of his own composi- 
tion; nor could he with fond equanim- 
ity observe Jimmie’s manipulation of the 
piano—no matter how astonishingly skil- 
ful. 

Come to think of it, it was little Jim- 
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mie’s future—and the good prospect of a 
business partnership with little Jimmie 
that kept James Falcontent the decent, 
kindly, upright fellow that he was. And 
not an uncommon sort of thing, either! 
Faleontent looked forward. 
his; also faith. 

“ Anyhow,” he determined, “ little Jim- 
mie has got to take his chance. I took 
mine.” 

Having so determined, Falcontent’s 
muse merged into a grinning reminis- 
cence of New England days — long-ago 
times of top-boots and- mufflers and 
chapped hands and drowsy sermons. Had 
Faleontent’s next neighbor on the right 
peered over his spectacles and all at once 
demanded, “What is the chief end of 
man?” Falcontent would promptly have 
replied, “ To glorify God and enjoy Him 
forever!” and would have chuckled the 
most hearty enjoyment of his own clever- 
ness. And had the dainty old lady op- 
posite inquired, “ What is sanctification ?” 
Faleontent would have been impelled to 
make an awkward attempt to answer the 
appalling old question—stumbling, of 
course, over the very words upon which 
he had always stubbed the toes of his 
memory. And had the prim and pretty 
young person to the left smilingly re- 
quested a complete statement of the Fifth 
Commandment, Falcontent would surely 
have gained her approval by reciting the 
Fifth Commandment with twinkling pre- 
cision. Well, well, those days were long 
past! And since then Falcontent’s at- 
tention had not been unduly aggravated 
in the direction of God. Faleontent had 
been busy making good. Queer, though, 
how the old doctrines would persist in a 
man’s memory ! 

Faleontent had made good. He was 
city salesman for Groot & McCarthy— 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia— 
earning with conspicuous merit and 
spending with conspicuous generosity 
ten thousand a year. 

“Tt?s Sunday-school for little Jimmie!” 
he concluded, with a smile, as he jumped 
off the bus and stepped jauntily to the 
pavement. “J went.” 

Subsequently Falcontent’s attention 
was frequently aggravated —and with 
persistent assiduity—in the direction 
of those religious mysteries whose very 
existence he had forgotten in the business 
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of getting on in the world. And Fal- 
content was delighted to discover that he 
could enlighten Jimmie—with the same 
enlightenment that he himself had long 
ago enjoyed. Almighty queer how those 
old doctrines just would continue in a 
man’s memory! .. . 


Some six months after his amazing ex- 
perience on Fifth Avenue, Falcontent sat, 
a broken man, in the street arbor of an 
obscure French hotel in Cairo. He was 
alone: he was lonely. Jimmie was dead. 
Good God, how lonely it was without him 

without the faith in his future!... 
And Cairo was an outlandish place. It 
was the real thing, here was no 
Island plaster and paint. By 
George, how much like Coney Island the 
East was! But a man could not here 
catch the B. R. T. for New York and get 
there before bedtime. Faleontent was 
astonished and deeply disgruntled to find 
himself in a corner of the world so de- 
testably foreign and far away and absurd. 
It was horribly outlandish. Everything 
was outlandish: the shuffle of the street, 
soft, suspicious; and the mutter of the 
street, not honest, hearty, but guttural, 
villainously Jow-pitched, incomprehen- 
sible; and the laughter of the street, 
gurgling with ridicule; and the veiled 
women in the carriages, and the painted, 
plumed women who drove with outriders, 
and the skirted natives, twirling flirta- 
tious little canes or daintily fingering 
strings of glass beads, and the beggars, 
and the dark faces, the uniforms of the 
military, the incredible arrogance of the 
niggers, the ear-rings, camels, cocked red 
fezzes.... J And the Continental women, 
going in and out—swishing, chattering, 
smeared little creatures! And the Conti- 
nental men: hairy, smirking, gabbing, 
posturing, stage-clad caricatures—oh, ow! 
what waists! what mustaches! what hats! 
Surely one might fairly expect some com- 
fort from the mere caravansary contact 
with Europeans! But—these! ... It 
was hot weather, too. Whew! Falcontent 
was in a summer’s-day sweat in the open 
—and here it was night and coming on 
late in November! . . . There were none 
of the shipmates of Falcontent’s cross- 
ing about. They had begun to avoid 
Faleontent long before the landing at 
Alexandria; and Faleontent had taken 
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care to avoid them since the landing. 
Glimpses of the familiar in the Cairo 
confusion only annoyed Falcontent the 
more by creating in his wretched spirit 
a mirage of that which was altogether 
familiar—Home. .. . J And Faleontent de 
termined that he must have another beast- 
ly brandy-and-soda. . . . 


Big Jim Falcontent was a broken man. 
Dragged from a decent seclusion, stated 
in clear, straightaway, brief, bald terms, 
which anybody can understand, Fal- 
content’s trouble was this: he was now 
fully aware that he had no God. And 
that was all that was normally the mat- 
ter with Falcontent. Queer enough, per 
haps, but true. No material happening 
of Faleontent’s life could excuse or ac 
count for the ghastly collapse of his spirit. 
Faleontent was an infidel: Falcontent 
was an atheist. He had so declared him- 
self. It was his best boast. Falcontent 
had said in his heart, “ There is no God.” 
But there are no Jonger any infidels: the 
infidels of other times now denounce the 
social sysiem. Nobody denounces faith. 
A decent man, being extraordinarily 
troubled, says to himself: “Oh, well, 
that’s all right! I don’t know anything 
about it, anyhow. I'll just have to take 
my chances with the rest of the boys.” 
The talkative Faleontent found himself 
without listeners: he was distasteful to 
his company. Bartenders would not 
humor his argument; baseball patrons 
fled his neighborhood—and his approach 
instantly dispersed every circle of his 
club-mates. 

“What the 
Faleontent ?” 

“Why can’t the fellow keep it to him- 
self?” 

“Sorry? Why, sure! But in this 
little old world a man must help himself. 
It don’t do Jim Faleontent any good to 
listen—” 

“What the devil 
blatherskite his 
around here for?” 

Faleontent’s business? Falcontent used 
to he “some” salesman: he was “some ” 


devil’s the matter with 


does he want to 
damned blasphemy 


salesman no longer. And_ everybody 
knew it. Groot knew it—and waited 
with pious patience for the im- 


minent end. 


marked it 


Galesworth knew it — re- 
with melancholy: though 
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“1 AM DRAGOMAN—WITH MOS’ ELEGANT REFERENCES” 
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Galesworth and his wife were waiting 
with what patience they could command 
for Faleontent’s more remunerative job 
of selling Groot & MecCarthy’s shoes in 
Roston, Philadelphia, and New York. 
And no wonder sales had fallen off! A 
buyer of shoes cannot with profitable 
precision look over a line of samples and 
at the same time indulge an argument 
rabidly directed against the existence of 
God. Nor will he attempt the perilous 
acrobatics involved. What has the ex- 
istence of God to do with a line of 
shoes? Presently Faleontent himself 
came eye to eye with the catastrophe of 
his uselessness. “I’m just three months 
off from a Bowery lodging-house,” he 
reflected, “and but a few weeks longer 
from the bread-line and the gutter. 
That’s a devilish queer thing—to happen 
to me!” But he knew why: it was be- 
eause he had with resentful conviction 
said in his own heart, “There is no 
God.” And he would go on saying it— 
that selfsame thing, over and over again. 

Being an honest fellow, Faleontent 
went straightway to Groot for a friendly 
discussion of a distressful situation. 

“Mr. Groot,” he began, “I guess I’m 
all in.” 

“T guess so,” Groot admitted. 

Falcontent started. “ You think, then, 
that 

‘T said,” Groot drawled, “that I 
thought so, too. Isn’t that clear?” 

Mr. Groot was the partner of privately 
pious inclinations in the shoe-manu- 
facturing firm of Groot & McCarthy. 

“Tf that’s so,” said Faleontent, “I 
guess I’m not much use to the firm any 
more.” 

“No,” Groot agreed, “not much.” 

“T guess I’d better resign ?” 

“Huh!” Groot grunted. 

“All right,” sighed Faleontent, de- 
spairing. “It might as well take effect 
at once.” 

A dreary silence fell. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Groot, look- 
ing up from the litter of his office-desk. 
“Maybe it isn’t as bad as all that. 
Hadn’t you better try a six-months’ vaca- 
tion with pay ?” 

Faleontent was 


listlessly grateful. 


“Thanks,” said he. “You're kind. It 
wouldn’t do me any good, though. I’m 
all in.” 
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“Can’t sell shoes any longer?” 
“Devil a shoe! I ean’t do anything. 
I’m in wrong—everywhere.” 

Groot gave gloomy assent. “I guess 
that’s just about right,” said he. 

“You see, Mr. Groot,” Faleontent be 
gan to explain, a blithering loquacity 
obviously impending, “the trouble with 
me is—” 

“Don’t tell me!” Groot ejaculated, 
alarmed. “I know what’s the trouble 
with you.” 

“But you can’t know, Mr. Groot!” 
Faleontent’s voice was rising in morbid 
agitation. “TI haven’t spoken with you 
about this.” 

“No salesman of mine can run him- 
self to hell in this town,” Groot declared, 
thin-lipped, his gray eyes flashing resent- 
fully, “without my knowing pretty much 
what’s the matter with him.” 

Faleontent flushed. “ Well?” he in- 
quired, 

“You run over to the Holy Land for 
a while,” said Groot, smiling a little, 
rubbing his lean hands like a Sunday- 
school superintendent. “That ‘ll fix you 
up. It fixed me.” He sighed; his eyes 
sparkled wistfully. “I wish I could go 
along. with you,” he added. “ I’d—al- 
mighty like to.” 

Faleontent laughed 
Land!” he scoffed. 

“You want action, don’t you?” Groot 
demanded, grimly. “ Well, a little visit 
to the Holy Land will make you or break 
you. Now—you go!” 


softly. “Holy 


And here, at last, in an obscure French 
hotel in Cairo, was Faleontent, bound 
for the Holy Land, to be made or broken, 
at the expense of Groot & McCarthy. It 
was amusing; but Faleontent was not 
amused. It was not possible for Fal- 
content in the pass of spiritual exhaus- 
tion to which he had come to sustain 
even a flash of amusement. Falcontent 
was in a wretched condition; he was thin, 
weak, untidy, downeast. He was a little 
the worse of brandy-and-soda, too, of 
course—nothing to speak of; and he was 
so very much the worse of Life that his 
long, vacant face, his lusterless eyes, his 
listless attitude, all the evidences of spir- 
itual fatigue, communicated melancholy 
even to those surroundings which had 
determined to be gay in spite of what- 
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ever might happen. Falcontent attracted 
glances — which were averted, repelled. 
But presently a spare, brown, alert little 
man—a muscular little fellow, washed 
by wind and sun, now clad in the fashion 
of a Continental dandy, with an inverted 
mustache, to which he was in the habit 
of giving a quick, defiant twist, at the 
same time indulging a swashbuckling 
scowl -—sidled close to Falecontent, as 
though casually, and sat down beside 
him, again casually. 

Presently the brown little man flashed 
a keen eye over Faleontent. He glanced 
off at once; but his clean, brown eyes pres- 
ently returned, now smiling ingenuously, 
and he made bold to address the traveler. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. Faleontent,” he 
ventured, politely. 

“Who the devil are you?” Faleontent 
growled. 

“ Ver’ proper in-qui-ry,” the little man 
warmly agreed. His smile broadened 
trustfully. “I was born in Jerusalem. 
Mr. Amos Awad. It is I.” The an- 
nouncement was made with a flourish. 

“Woll, George,” Faleontent drawled— 
the little man was dark of skin—-“ will 
you please tell me how you happened to 
know my name?” 

“You wonder, eh?” 

“A con game, George?” 

“Tt is matter business: that is all.” 

“Business? What business? You 
don’t mean to tell me that you’ve got an 
Oriental gold brick up in your room?” 

“Gold brick!” the little man laughed. 
“Oh, dear me, no! Oh, my dear sir! 
Tere—it is not America. I have the 
honor to explain,” he continued, serious- 
ly. “Privilege granted? Ah! Jus’ so! 
IT am dragoman. I am jus’ brought my 
party from Palestine. Ver’ fine people. 
IT am paid off an’ mos’ generously dis- 
miss’ with mos’ elegant references. 
Egypt? It is not my ver’ bes’ tour. I 
am not ver’ well acquaint’ with Egyptian 
antiquities. But I am fully acquaint’ 
with Holy Land an’ all things pertainin’ 
thereof. Holy Land! By Jove! What 
ver’ good Holy Land dragoman am I! 
3y any chance you go there, Mr. Fal- 
content? I hope so. I do hope so. I hope 
so in the ver’ bottom of my heart. Ah!” 

“Took here, George,” Falcontent re- 
proved, “you haven’t told me yet how 
you knew my name.” 


“Pst !”"—seornfully. “It is nothing. 
The hotel clerk” — contemptuously 
“have his little commission for littl 
favor like that.” 

“Oh, sure. I might have thought of 
that.” 

“ Ver’ simple thing.” 

“ Why didn’t you lie about it?” 

Dignity galvanized the little man. 
“It do not compat’ with my general be 
havior truth an’ probity,” he said, dis- 
tinctly, “to tell the lie... . / An’ not one 
single thing is to be gain’—in the end.” 

“Oh!” Faleontent blankly ejaculated. 

Faleontent’s surprise was sufficiently 
apologetic. ‘“ You see the world, Mr. Fal- 
content?” the dragoman resumed, again 
mildly. “I do hope so. Oh, my dear 
sir! A tour ’round the world—includin’ 
the Holy Land? No doubt?” 

“Well,” Falcontent admitted, “I’m 
resting.” 

“Ah! Jus’ so! I understan’, Over- 
work—doubtless? A Wall Street panic? 
Hum! Doubtless so.” 

“No,” Faleontent sighed; “nothing 
like that.” 

Wisdom and experience enlightened 
the little man. He precisely compre- 
hended. 

“Oh, my dear sir!” he exclaimed. 

“My little boy died,” said Falcontent. 
“Tt knocked me out. ... Have a drink?” 

The dragoman lifted a delicate, brown 
hand. “I am mere child in such mat- 
ters, as it were,” said he. He was much 
like a boy jocularly invited to partake in 
something preposterously beyond his years. 

“You won’t mind,” Faleontent began. 
“ if | a 

Again a lift of the brown hand and a 
polite little bow. “I shall have the ver’ 
great honor,” said the dragoman, renew- 
ing the politeness of the bow, “to ob- 
serve consumption of brandy-an’-soda 
with keen sympathy an’ relish.” 

Faleontent almost laughed. “ Where 
did you learn your English, old man?” 
he asked, interested. 

“Tn New York, sir.” 

* Oh, shucks!” 

“ An’ the Moody Institute — for some 
small time.” 

“You didn’t learn that kind of talk 
anywhere near New York!” 

“Ah! I understan’, Oh, my, no!” 
the dragoman protested, quickly. “The 
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polish,” he explained, “is acquire’ by 
myself from readin’ great works of lit- 
erature an’ mos’ modern theology.” 

Faleontent warmed to the little man. 
Awad was in health: he had the color 
and sure power and the limpid peace of 
the open places. He was companionable 
—possibly in a mercenary way; but what 
matter? He would listen. In those days 
Faleontent found his most engaging 
form of entertainment in elucidating a 
seditious philosophy of the universe. 
And into the waiting ear of the drago- 
man he now poured the tale of little 
Jimmie’s death. The boy was dead and 
buried: there had been typhoid fever— 
and a long fight, through which, it seem- 
ed, Faleontent had entreated the Al- 
mighty to spare the lad. But the lad 
was dead; as, according to the unrelent 
ing mysteries, many another man’s young 
son had died before him. Falcontent 
was alone; he was stricken—ruined. But 
the death of children? They vanish in 
multitudes and leave all places vacant 
and desolate. It is nothing out of the 
way. Falcontent’s was a commonplace 
sorrow: the world renews the like of it 
every day. But the brown little man 
listened, with many a pitying “ Tse, tse, 
tse!” and many a muttered “ How ver’ 
sad!” to encourage a complete disclosure 
He was alive to more than the tale: he 
was like a physician—alert, intent, ana- 
lytical, discovering from Falcontent’s 
mawkish and hardly coherent recital the 
deeper springs of Falecontent’s pitiable 
state. 

Faleontent was in rebellion. Ha! 
That was the trouble. But why rebel? 
A laughable thing—thus to rebel! A 
preposterous and _ hurtful perversity! 
Why not yield— presently? Why not 
say, “ Thy will be done!”—and cultivate 
some form of faith? It seemed to the 
brown little dragoman to be a brave and 
sensible sort of behavior. 

“ Ver’ sad!” he sighed, at the end. 

“Sad?” Faleontent snarled. 

“The Lord gives,” the dragoman 
quoted, apparently with sincere convic- 
tion, “an’ the Lord takes away.” 

Faleontent leaned forward in dis- 
reputable anger. “You mean to tell 
me,” he flared, his voice risen, “that the 
Lord took him—deliberately? That the 
Lord put that poor little fellow through 
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weeks of useless agony—and then killed 
him ?” 

“ Hush!” 

Faleontent would not be quieted. His 
eyes were flushed with rage; his nostrils 
flared; his teeth were bared. “ You eall 
that Design?” he cried. “ Design—hell ! 
That was Chance. There is no God!” 

Ha! Was it so? Awad needed noth- 
ing more. It was an old problem. He 
gripped Faleontent’s forearm to restrain 
him. “Sh-h!” he commanded. “It is 
too loud for be polite. You have shame 
yourself. An’ me—your dragoman!”’ 
Falecontent’s resentment failed. He had 
not the strength to sustain rage: he was 
able only to continue in sulky rebellion. 
He was listless now once more; he stared 
vacantly upon the scornful comment his 
outburst — though in English had 
aroused. “ Listen!” the dragoman went 
on, his voice low, his words clear - cut, 
his way authoritative. “You go the 
Holy Land by present intention. I know 
that much. It is for the cure. Some 
friend say, ‘Go an’ be heal’.’ I under- 
stan’. Many peoples—many, oh, many, 
many peoples—come the Holy Land to 
be cure of sorrow. . Ver’ commonplace 
to happen. But mos’ dangerous practice. 
I have see’ cure; I have also see’ ruin. 
Now I am deep student of ver’ mos’ new 
an’ modern theology. Ver’ good. I pre- 
scribe. Privilege granted? Listen! We 
go to Jerusalem. True; but by way of 
Mount Sinai. By way of Suez, the 
Monastery of St. Catherine, Akaba, El- 
Ma’an, Petra. I make no bones, sir. It 
is a long desert journey: ver’ harsh jour- 
ney—includin’ dangers proceedin’ from 
robbers’ habitations. But mos’ excellent 
health is thereby to be gain’. Ver’ good. 
Quite satisfy’? I prepare, then, my out- 
fit of men an’ animals at once. 
Mm-m ?” 

It was an appealing suggestion. Fal- 
content was moved to carry his sorrow 
to an exceeding desolation. And he was 
sensible, too, of the physical advantage. 
There was surely bodily cure—the cure 
of physical folly —to be found on the 
caravan route. 

“That listens all right, George,” said 
he. “But what do vou get out of this?” 

“Surely,” the dragoman replied, with 
a shrug, “I have honor to arrange con- 
tract with reasonable profit devolving 
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upon me. . . . Expense, as it were, Mr. 


Faleontent—no object? Mm-m? Doubt- 
less not?” 
“Oh, anything reasonable, George,” 


said Faleontent. 
be stung.” 

“ Ver’ reasonable, Mr. Falcontent. No 
sting in contract of Mr. Amos Awad. I 
do so assure you upon honor.” 

Faleontent came to a quick decision. 
“ All right, George,” said he, with spirit. 
“T’ll go. And we’ll get to work and 
arrange the terms of that little contract 
right now.” 


“But I don’t want to 


Faleontent rode into Jerusalem near 
the close of day—the day before Christ- 
mas. Awad had proved a faithful, com- 
panionable fellow; he had been solicitous 
concerning Falcontent’s first pains of 
travel—he had been grim, business-like, 
vastly determined in respect to the way 
and the hours of riding. There had 
been no discussion of Falcontent’s per- 
plexities. There had been entertain- 
ment: Awad had told many engaging 
stories to relieve the monotony of the 
sand—such Eastern tales as are told, in 
various forms, names varying, incidents 
differing somewhat from the Occidental 
traditions, but the moral unchanged, to 
while away time and weariness in all 
the deserts of the East. And Falcontent 
had indeed matched his sorrow against 
an exceeding desolation: a land, however, 
unable to wrench any complaint against 
Fate from its lean dwellers. Falconteat 
was himself now lean and brown with 
weeks of desert travel. His eyes were 
clean and quick and sure. It had been a 
short ride that day; he tingled with mus- 
cular exaltation. He was toned; it was a 
physically rehabilitated Faleontent. He 
was in appetite; he could sleep. . . . Sell 
shoes? Well, rather! By Jove—Falcon- 
tent would sure show old man Groot that 
he had “come back”! And he had not 
yet even seen the Holy Places! It would 
sure be a laugh on Groot! 

Faleontent could laugh—now. But 
his mirth was hard, a mere reflex, with- 
out feeling. It was mirth without sure 
foundation. There was no_ spiritual 
health in it. At the first touch of ad- 
versity the laughter might turn to jeer- 
ing ecachinnation. Life was a grim ex- 
perience: a man was born, lived, died. 
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“To-morrow we die!’ Falcontent stood 
no longer in confusion between Design 
and Chance. He had settled that ques- 
tion for good and all. And what a fool 
he had been to + ouble about it at all! 
How shall a man surely know? Fal- 
content laughed to think of the hurtful 
folly of his brooding. ... God? There 
was no God. There were many gods: 
gods of all peoples—a vast variety. 
There were many superstitions; there 
was much bowing down. ... A flash of 
agitated uncertainty passed over Fal- 
content when he reflected that his was 
the only generation of all the genera- 
tions of men (as he fancied) by whom 
the worship of God had been generally 
abandoned. . . . But why not? “The 
old order changeth.” The times were 
new. ... “God of our fathers!” How 
the old teachings persisted in a man’s 
imagination! Faleontent could recall 
the psalm—and the nasal singing. It 
aggravated him to remember. He con- 
cerned his thoughts with the road... . 
It was crisp weather; it was much like 
a harvest evening—at home. Light lin- 
gered upon the city. It was a city lying 
soft and half revealed in a mist of twi- 
light. ° 

“Jerusalem!” Faleontent thought. 
“Well—I’m damned! Jim Falcontent, 
of Groot & McCarthy —in Jerusalem!” 

Faleontent was subconsciously disap- 
pointed to find no glory of heavenly light 
upon the flat roofs, and no glow of peace 
and beneficence upon the countenances of 
the sinister-appearing inhabitants. He 
had, like a child—#it was a legacy of 
childhood — looked for some continued 
manifestation of the story of the Divine 
residence. 

“Nice town, Awad?” he inquired. 

“Ver modern city accordin’ Eastern 
standards,” the dragoman replied, with 
a flirt of his dainty mustache. “Ver 
human peoples live here. Disappoint’, 
eh?” he ran on. “Jus’ so. Ver’ much 
like all tourist’ excep’ ver’ old people. 
You think to see pearly gates an’ golden 
streets, eh? Ha, ha! Oh, dear me, no! 
Ver’ human city of present day. Ver’ 
up-to-date town. Always was, I take it. 
Possibly so in time of King Solomon. 
An’ in days of King David—doubtless 
so? Why not? Mm-m?”’ 

It oceurred to Faleontent for the first 
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time with significant conviction that 
Jerusalem was a reality; that the city 
had been real from gene ration to gen 
eration—here situated—near by—and 

it the happenings recorded were reali- 
ties like the events of profane history 
of the American Revolution. 

But 

“Garden of Gethsemane still around 
here?” he yawned. 

“Oh ves Ver close by the city. Car- 
riage an’ all fees suppli’ by terms of my 
contract.” 

“Got a fence around it?” 
joked. 

“Oh ves.” 

“What!” Faleontent exclaimed. 

‘Not what you eall precisely picket 
ragoman replied. ‘“ Much 
more substantial. <A ver’ solid wall.” 

‘Sure they got the right spot fenced 


Faleontent 


fence,” the « 


‘My habit truth an’ probity compel 
me say I pe rsonally ver’ much doubt. 
Right place? What matter? Pst!” 

What did it matter? 

“Haven't moved the Mount of Olives, 
have the V ” 

“Oh, my dear sir!” Awad laughed. 
“Impossible job for to perform. An’ 
Palestine antiquities, my dear sir, not 
for sale for decorate landscape of the 
American millionaire.” 

“ Calvary ?” 

“Same ol’ place, sir,’ the dragoman 
replied, gravely, “ but naturally ver’ much 
change’. Ver’ well authenticate’, too, 
accordin’ by latest authorities. Which 
thing I am ver’ happy to state — with 
perfect truth, at last.” 

Faleontent rode .on in silence. It was 
dark in the city. There were no details: 
there was the mystery of dim-lit habita- 
tions —of narrow streets—of shuffling 
forms. . . . And this was Jerusalem! 
There was actually such a place! Fal- 
content all at once realized the existence 
of the city as a physical fact. It had 
a place in history—not wholly in legend. 
It was of old time. It was real. ; 
The American Revolution and the Civil 
War were legendary conflicts in Fal- 
content’s consciousness until he had 
with amazed understanding set foot on 
the battle-fields and stared about. 

And Gethsemane was near by! Precise 
location? Pst! What matter? There 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 752.—22 
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had been a Garden of Gethsemane! The 
Mount of Olives, too: it was a remark- 
able hill—now within reach, like Grant’s 
Tomb at home. And Calvary! There 
had been a place called Calvary! ‘ 
Faleontent was profoundly moved by his 
proximity to these places which now at 
last were real. Falcontent was shocked; 
his unbelief in the tradition—was it tra- 
dition?— of the Divine Presence upon 
earth was disturbed A presence in 
Jerusalem — roundabout: here and_ be- 
yond. ... Faleontent began to whistle 
a snatch from “ The Queen of the Great 
White Way.” It was incongruous; he 
could not bear to continue. . .. There 
had heen a Teacher: that was true—-it 
was as true as Grant and Lincoln and 
Washington—and the teaching was not 
Faleontent 
knew it all well enough—the life and 


vet forgotten in the world. 


philosophy which somewhere near by 
these very places had had their origin. 

To relieve the agitation of these 
disclosures Faleontent tried onee more 
the topical song from “The Queen of 
the Great White Way.” It was im- 
possible. 

“Cold?” Awad inquired. 

“ No,” Faleontent answered. “T’m not 
cold. [’m shivering, though. That’s 
funny, isn’t it?” 

“Well, no,” said Awad. “ Ver’ eom- 
monplace thing to happen. I should not 
have be surprise’ if, on the other hand, 
you have swear ver’ harshly.” 
and had 


thereby been horrified—a curious impulse 


Faleontent had experienced 


to blaspheme. 

“That’s queer,” he drawled now. 

“ Ver’ commonplace thing,” the drago- 
man repeated. He shrugged. “I recom- 
mend, if I be permit,” he went on, im- 
“a hot bath, food, an’ perusal 
of Holy Scriptures for historical data. 
I am great believer in original sources. 
Let us say. Gospel aeccordin’ St. Luke 

-chapter two, especially. It is Christ- 


passively, 


mas Eve. To-night—accordin’ by itiner- 
arvy—we visit Bethlehem. Carriage an’ 
all fees my pleasure to provide accordin’ 
by terms of my contract.” 


When, late that Christmas Eve, the lit- 
tle dragoman knocked on the door of 
Faleontent’s room in a hotel by the 
Jaffa Gate, Falcontent had gathered a 
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deal of historical data from the original 
ind there 
country shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch on their flocks by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone 
round about tiem, and they 
afraid. 


sources were in the same 


were sore 
And the angel said unto them, 
Fear not, for, behold, I bring you tid- 
ings of areat joy, which shall be to all 
people : born 
in the city of David, a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unlo you: Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in 
a manger. 


for unto you is this day, 


And suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God, and saying, Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace 
and good-will toward men. And it came 
to pass thal as the angels were going 
away from them into heaven the shep- 
herds said one to another, Let us now 
unto Bethlehem, and see the 
thing which has come to pass, which the 
Lord And 
Faleontent had perused the tragedy from 
that beginning to its heroic end. It was 
all familiar, to be sure—had continued 
in Faleontent’s memory since those old 
New England days; but was now new 
with reality and meaning. 

“T’m tired,” Falecontent protested to 
the dragoman. “T guess we'd better put 
the Bethlehem trip off.” 

“la!” the dragoman ejaculated. 
“We go,” he announced, calmly. “It 
is my greates’ ambition to serve my gen- 
tlemen. I fail—never! We go. I am 
flat in it.” 

Faleontent was presently rattling over 
the road to Bethlehem. It was a clear 
night. There were stars — brilliantly 
shining. A moon was imminent. A 
shadowy country — waste like a wilder- 
ness in the night—was on either side. 
The road lay white and dusty. It was 
an old road—an old, old way of going 
and coming. It had felt the imprint of 
dusty feet these many long - forgotten 
The world was surely very 
old: that which persisted from generation 
to generation was of value—new things 
doubtful. . . . Faleontent was cold. But 
the night was warm. Yet Falcontent 
shivered: his hands trembled — teeth 
clicked together. He was hardly able to 


go even 


has made known to us. 


years. 
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command this nervous spasm... . Ther 
came, by and by, dark, winding streets 
rough, narrow. The horses stumbled. . . 
There was the Chureh of the Nativity 
it was like a fortification. There was a 
narrow door—there were wide, cathedral 
spaces—there was the light of candles 
there were ecclesiastical robes—there was 
incense—there were many voices distant- 
ly chanting—there was the wonder of 
some mystical ceremony by which Fal- 
content was shaken from his hold on the 
commonplaces of life. And Fal- 
content stared and listened, transported 
so far from Broadway by the vision and 
musie of these mysteries that Broadway 
was no longer within his recollection, 
save as a blurred, contrasting horror. 
Thereafter Faleontent stood for a long 
time midway of a narrow stone stair 
gazing awed now into the Grotto of the 
Nativity. It was a small space. The 
vellow light of many candles illuminated 
it. . . . Many people knelt below in 
adoration: these were Russian pilgrims 


—folk of a race cruelly oppressed; yet 


their countenances gave no sign of op- 


pression, but were clean of guile and fear 
and suspicion and all manner of trouble. 
Peace was upon all them that adored: 
such Faleontent reflected in the 
terms of other times—as the world can 
neither give nor take away. ... And so 
it had faith continuing from 
generation to generation, comforting, in- 
spiring, peace-bringing, giving hope and 
courage—the integrity of its essentials 
preserved, after all, against the cock- 
sure philosophies of these new days. 

“Ver? much regret,” the dragoman 
whispered in Faleontent’s ear. “ Ac- 
cordin’ my Bethlehem itinerary, it is 
time for visit Field of Shepherds.” 

Faleontent started. 

“Oh, we'll cut that out!” he whispered, 
hastily. “I guess I better get back to 
the hotel.” 

But Faleontent followed a rocky path- 
way, leading down, leading on, inclining 
toward the stars, to a hill, near by some 
ancient ruins, below which a field lay 
in a mist of moonlight. .. . Faleontent 
was cold; but yet it was a warm night. 
It was not the cold. He was afraid; he 
trembled—and was afraid. Awad 
withdrew. Falcontent stood alone. 

Tt is related of Saul of Tarsus, as Fal- 


peace 


been: a 
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singularly recalled, that. want to be alone.” After that Paleo 
road to Damascus, there tent lifted his face to the sky and prayed 
ahout him a in from It should astonish no one. Many a good 
ven, @ / fell to the earth, an man has done the like of it since the 
wd a voice, sayin unto him, Naul world began. 
7 San , y pers nles fhou mer And 


he narrative continues: And / said Well, what miracle? What amazing 





Who art thon, Lord ind the Lor said, transtormation ¢ Faleontent looked tit: 

am Jesus. whom thou persecutest Ti that was true. The same old Faleontent ! 

< } ard for thee 0 Ch against fhe the Fale ntent of his heartiest days. 

k-s And he. tremblin an aston- Back in New York now, still a bit lean 

shed. said. Lord, what wi thou have nd brown with desert travel. To the eve 

lo? . . . No light from heaven to the ear--to the heart of his inti- 

7 shined round about James Faleontent. mates-—he was the same man he had been 

Groot & McCarthy; but vet he trem- at his best. He was selling shoes for 

led and was astonished—in a great il Groot & MeCarthy, too, in vast quanti 

mination of the spirit It WAS a simplk tic s, in Bost: n. Philade Iphia, and Nev 

ng: it coneerned only the realities of York. There were some little omissions 

aleontent’s experience a | fhe of behavior. to be sure. as he went about 
; ngel said unto them, Fear not. for. be- They were not obtrusive they earned 

| 0 / hring wor lidinas of real 10", the, dese rved no comment, A big. ruddy, 

; cl shal he fo a people tor unto hig-hearted man that was James |} al- 

ou is born this day, in the city of Da- content: a clean, kindly, hopeful, ener 

id, a Saviour. . . And it was true! getic, merry fellow, given to no mean 


Salvation had proceeded from that Birth: ness, to no greed, to no unworthy prid 


all liberty n the world, as Faleontent to no dishonor whatsoever. And he was 


} 


knew the world and the ages of its spin- sane according to every goodly notion of 
ning—every simple kindness—all pure the times. It would have alarmed him 
ispiration every good deed all tru shamed and grieved him to discover ans ; 


forms of love and virtue and high cour- symptom of peculiarity Not an alienist 


age and justice. ... And the God of of virtuous reputation could have dis- 
Faleontent’s fathers was the only God ecovered in Faleontent the least diver 


Faleentent knew anything about. yenee from the straight line of normality 

There was a peal of bells: the ringing Nor could a surgeon with due regard for 
came liquid-sweet through the moonlight the ethies of his profession have found 
from the Church of the Nativity on the in Faleontent any honest employment for 


hills of Bethlehem. his knife: nor could a devoted practi- 








“ Amos!” Faleontent ealled. tioner of internal medicine have supplied 
“ Sir ¢ I am he re al a need of } aleontent’s hearty body. Fal 
“What they ringing the bells for?” content was a robust fellow. Faleontent 


} It is Christmas mornin’, sir was in vigorous health. What need had 


Falcontent stood staring into the mist Faleontent of a physician or a surgeon ¢ 


of moonlight below. “TI guess you better Faleontent’s soul? Oh ves, Faleontent 
leave me alone for a little while, Amos,” had a soul—and had in some way estab- 
he said, presently, without turning. “I lished peace with it! 
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By 


SECOND 


winter 1909- 


Ky had spent the 
\W 10 chiefly inland, southeast of 
Langton Bay, hunting caribou, 
but partly at 
hundred 


Mack nzie 


Cape Parry, about’ three 
miles east of the mouth of the 
We had 
little (without serious consequences) ; my 
only white traveling companion, Dr. An 
had 
had 


I: skimo companions, 


River. starved 


with pneumonia, 
our band of nine 
but both of them 
had recovered largely from the effects of 
their late March. What had 
really handicapped us seriously was the 
through 


derson, been sick 


and so one of 


illne Ss by 
loss a contagious disease of all 
our best sled dogs, 
ter 


eould mus- 
a team of six dogs only for the jour- 
toward Coronation Gulf, the search 


so that we 


ney 
for Eskimos who had never seen a white 
man, which was the main purpose of the 
xpedition, and for which the two years 
we had already 
but 


in the arctie were 
Another obstacle 
afraid of 


was 


spent 
the preparation. 
that 
country to 


was 


the 


Eskimos 
the 
them, and 


our were 
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therefore 
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invested 


with such terrors as the unknown always 


known to 
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find a 
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: either we should 
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reasoning 
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country 
game, or we should 

treacherous, 
killed all 
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people who strangers. I 
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the matter out 
(Lieutenant 
contact with one tribe on 
east coast of Victoria Island, 


of Amundsen’s 
friendly 


son’s and Rae’s meeting with an equally 


mouth of 
weighed 


the 
things 


friendly people at Rae 
but these light 
the old women’s tales my party 
had picked up at the Baillie Islands, the 
most easterly settlement of the Mackenzie 
Eskimos, about a hundred miles west of 
our winter quarters. They had told us 
much of the Nagyuktogmiut, who lived 
far to the east. 


“These people bear the name of the 
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ple these Easterners are. 
all That 
stories of the Easterners 
Cato’s delenda est 
all strangers ” were the unvarying word 
that finished discussion of th 
Nagyuktogmiut by the Baillie-Islanders 
No matter how fabulous a story sounds 
there is usually a basis of fact; 
last these Easterners w 
found that the kernel of truth consisted 
in the fewness of women as compared 
with but the r for this fact 
had nothing to do with caribou antlers. 
By the middle of April the 
coming multiplying; Dr 
Anderson, accompanying a party of Mac 
kenzie Eskimos who wanted to reach that 
river before its break-up in late May, 
had already started on his thousand-mile 
round trip to the Hudson Bay Company’s 
frontier post at the head of the Mac- 
kenzie delta (Fort Macpherson), and the 
whaling rendezvous at Herschel Island, 
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eet there our mail for the past year 
d to meet supplies (chiefly writing 


er, photographie materials, and am- 
inition) sent us by the American 
Museum of Natural History the year be 
r Chey had been a year and a half 
transit when he received them at 
Herschel Island 


1910, 
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good dogs were now dead. 
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this undertaking in New York I had 
‘ounted on having good dogs, but the 


I had counted 


on Dr. Anderson’s company and co- 
operation, but necessity had dictated 


(chiefly the lack of ammunition for our 
rifles for the coming year) that he should 
vo west for sup 


plies, and that | 





Langton Bay 


April 14th: he 


rump — about as 
ch as he « kk 

ve had in the 

ll when he went 
s] ep The 

earded seals, too 
Phoca trrhata 
which came 01 

some weeks he id 


were 
sking the 
‘ These were 
the signs fo ESKIMO 


ur rifles were to furnish our dogs 
and us with whatever we were des- 


1 


tined to be lucky enough to get to 

t on the eastward march toward Cor- 
onation Gulf. The event showed that 
starting betore the seals came out of their 


oles would have been suicidal in all 
probability, for the rocky coast east of 
Cape Lyon is a poor feeding-ground in 
winter, and is therefore to a great extent 
avoided by the caribou. 

When we finally made our start for 
the east from Langton Bay, April 21, 
1910, we were in many respects poorly 
equipped for spending a year away from 
any possible source of supplies other 
than those which the arctic lands them- 
selves can furnish. When I had planned 








should depend on 
Eskimo compan 
ions alone. | had 
counted on having 
a silk tent and 
other light equip- 
ment for summer 
use, and the light 
est and most pow- 
erful rifles and 
high-power am- 
munition, but dur- 
ing one of our 
winter periods of 
shortage of food 

had been com- 
pelled to abandon 


many of thes: 





things at a~ dis- 
tance from which 
they could not 
now be got. In- 
stead of the ten- 
pound silk tent I 
therefore had _ to 
take a forty-pound 
canvas one, old 
Boys and full of holes: 

I had only two 

hundred rounds 
for my Mannlicher-Schoenauer 6.5 mm. 
rifle, and had to piece out with far 
heavier and less powerful black - powder 
rifles and ammunition. In all we had 
four rifles of three diffi rent calibers 
and a total of nine hundred and sixty 
rounds of three kinds of ammunition, 
vhen the right thing obviously is to 





have but one kind of rifle and ammuni- 
tion. Had one of our rifles broken we 
should have had to throw away the am- 
munition suited to that gun. 

It is true that what is right in theory 
cannot be wrong in practice, and still I 
fancy there are few men so sure of a 
theory that they are free from a bit of 
nervousness when they come io stake 
their lives on its holding good. When 
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our little party of three Eskimos and 
myself were finally started for the east, 
and I felt, 
but tried to refrain from expressing it, 


they felt, and expressed it, 


that we had embarked on a serious ven- 
ture. At Cape Lyon, April 27th, we left 
behind the farthest-east point of the main- 
land upon which any of 

the 


American whalers 
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with one another across this supposed]; 
barren stretch; our work has shown that 
while this may be true for the last hun 
dred years at the most, it was not tru 
further back. We saw no reason to thin} 
that a hundred this stretch 
of coast was any less thickly populated 

than any other 

of the arctic 


years 


ago 


stretch 


coast ot 





are known to have 
landed, though 
have cruised as far east 
as the western end of 
Dolphin and Union 
straits in 


sonic 


summer, 
standing well off-shore, 
of course, and 
seeing any people. 
set 
Richardson. 
this 
twenties and 
the forties of 
the last century, as the 


never 
Cape 
Lyon is down by 
Sir John 
who coasted 
in the 
again in 


shore 


eastern limit of former 
occupation by people 





America. 
We had 
starting from 
Bay about two 
supplies. These 
neither here nor 
as provisions 


with us or 
Langton 
weeks’ 
wer 
there 
for a 
year’s exploration — w 
should have been quite 
as well off had we start- 
ed with only two days’ 
supplies. From the out- 
therefore, we tried 
to provide 


set, 
each day 
food for that day from 
the animals of the land 
In carrying out such a 








who build permanent 
earth and wood houses, 
after the 
the Mackenzie Eskimos, 

and as, coincidently, the 

eastern limit of the bow-head whaling 
industry as carried on by the _ pre- 
historic We discovered 
to be a fact, what we might have in- 
ferred, that it was Sir John’s method 
of traveling —that of summer explora- 
tion by water, when the boats usually 
stood well off-shore—that had prevented 
his finding traces of permanent ocecupa- 


A CARIBOL 
manner of ED WITH 


Eskimos. soon 


Following the coast as we did, we 
found every few miles the ruins of such 


tion. 


permanent whaling-villages as we already 
knew from Alaska and the Mackenzie. 
[f these were not actually inhabited at 
the time of Sir John’s coasting voyage 
in 1826 they must have been then but 
recently abandoned. The most easterly 
house ruin actually seen by us was near 
the mouth of Crocker 
others farther east are 


though 
almost certain to 
have escaped us, as the snow was deep on 
the ground. Many ethnologists had con- 
sidered that there was an area of isola- 
tion for two hundred or so miles east of 
Cape Parry, and that the Eskimos of the 
east and west had not had much contact 


River, 


HUNTER 
COPPER KNIFE 


programme for a party 
of four each had to do 
his share. My main 
reliance the Alas- 
kan man, Natkusiak, 
and the woman, Pannigabluk; the Mac- 
kenzie River boy, Tannaumirk, a boy in 
character, though perhaps twenty-five in 
years, was a cheerful and companionabl 
sort of fellow, but without initiative and 


ARM- 


was 


(like many of his countrymen nowadays) 
not in the best of health. 
plan was that the three Eskimos took 
eare of the sled, one, usually the woman, 
walking ahead to pick out a trail through 


Our general 


the rough sea ice, and the other two 
steadying the sled from upsetting too 
often, and pulling in harness at the same 
time to help the dogs. If they saw a seal 
or a bear, one of them would go after 
him while the other two waited at the 
sled, cooked a lunch if it was near mid- 
day, or made camp if night was ap- 
proaching. If by camp-time no game 
had yet been seen, the woman, Panniga- 
bluk, would stay by the camp to cook 
supper, while the two men went off in 
different directions to hunt. That the 
two should go in different directions was 
wise, for it doubled the chances of seeing 
game, but it at times caused unnecessary 
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more 


frst time that both men went out to 


MY QUEST IN 


waste of ammunition and the killing of 


meat than was needed. The very 


hunt in this manner, for instance, Nat- 
kusiak killed two seven or eight hundred- 
pound bearded seals in one shot, and 
lannaumirk a big, fat grizzly bear in 


four shots. This 


I 


2 * ail ‘ 





was meat enough for 
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Eskimo family there protecting what 
supplies we had and the scientifie collec- 
tions already made.) Crossing Darnley 
Bay on the ice, we had of course seen 
no caribou; at Cape Lyon the Eskimos 
saw one yearling, but were unable to 
get it, and at Point Pierce, five days out 
from Langton Bay, 
we were stopped by 
an easterly blizzard 





several weeks if we 
had (Eskimo fash- 
ion) stayed there to 
eat it up; traveling 
as we were, heavily 
loaded through rough 
ice, we could not 
take along more than 
a hundred pounds of 
meat. 

Although the Es- 
kimos frequently 
killed an animal or 
iwo if they  hap- 
pened on them along 
the line of march, 
their chief business 








without having yet 
secured any. The 
Eskimos, who had 
“known” all along 
that we were going 
into a gameless coun- 
try, felt sure that 
the fawn they had 
seen at Lyon was the 
most easterly mem- 
ber of the deer 
species inhabiting 
the coast; it would, 
therefore, be wisdom 
to turn about now, 
they argued, before 
the road got too long 








was getting the sled- 
load as many miles st Gree 
ahead as convenient ARROWS TIPPED 
during the day, which 

was seldom over fif- 

teen miles in a working-day averaging 

perhaps eight hours. We were in no 

hurry, for we had no particular distance 

to go and no reason to hasten back, but 

expected to spend the summer wherever 

it overtook us, and the winter similarly 

in its turn. 

My companions traveled along the 
coast, made camp, and cooked, while I 
took upon myself the main burden of 
the food-providing. With this in view 
I used to strike inland about five miles 
in the morning, starting often a good 
while before the Eskimos broke camp, 
and then walking rapidly eastward par- 
allel to the coast. With my snow-shoes 
I made easy and rapid progress com- 
pared to that of the sled along the coast, 
unless I happened on caribou. These had 
been in some numbers on the Parry pen- 
insula before we left home. (We called 
the Langton Bay and Cape Parry dis- 
trict “home” for three years, for no 
matter how many hundreds of miles of 
land and ice separated Dr. Anderson or 
me from it, we always had at least one 





for the back journey 
and we got too weak 
from hunger—all this 
over huge trouchs 
of boiled meat and raw blubber of the 
seals killed two days before, on which we 
were gorging ourselves, for much eating 
was always our chief pastime when de- 
layed by a blizzard that the dors would 
not face. As a matter of fact, what my 
Eskimos really dreaded was not so much 
hunger as the possibility of our success 
in the quest of what to me were the 
scientifically interesting “ people who had 
never seen a white man,” but to them 
were the dreaded “ Nagyuktogmiut, so 
called because they hook to themselves 
wives with the antlers of bull earibou; 
they kill all strangers.” 

Generally it is only in times of ex- 
treme need that one hunts caribou in a 
blizzard—not that nine-tenths of the bliz- 
zards in the arctie need kcep a healthy 
man indoors; it is merely that the drift- 


Ob BOW, WITH 
WITH COPPER 


ing snow (even when you can see as 
far as two hundred yards) diminishes 
many times over the chance you have 
of finding game. If you do find caribou, 
however, the stronger the gale the better 
is your chance of close approach without 
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being seen, for these animals, though while you are circling and winding about 
they double their watehfulness in foggy so as to approach them from a new di 


weather, seem to relax it in a blizzard. rection behind cover of irregular hill 
In the present instance my reason for and ridges that are, of course, unfamiliar 


looking for caribou was that I wanted to you. In this case my plans came sud 


to kill a few for the moral effect it would denly to naught through the caribou ap 
have on my party; for in the midst of pearing on the sky-line two hundr 
abundance they would be forced to fall vyards off. I shot three of them, thoug 
back on their fear of the Nagyuktog- we could not possibly use more than tl 
miut as the only argument for retreat, meat of one. ‘The moral effect on pn 
and this they were a bit ashamed of do- Eskimos of having food to throw 

ing, even among themselves. It was would, I knew, be invaluable to me. H 
therefore great luck for us, although we I killed only one thi Vv would not h 
were in no immediate need of meat, that believed it to be for any reason other 
after a short hunt through the storm than that I was unable to kill mor 
[ ran into a band of seven cows and This was the only time in a period 
young bulls about five miles inland, fourteen months of continuous “ livi: 
southwest from Point Pierce. I came _ on the country ” that I shot more animals 
upon them quite without cover, but saw than I thought we should need, alt) 
them through the drifting snow at three I often had to kill a single large animal 
hundred yards before they saw me—the such as a polar bear or bearded seal, wher 
human eye is a great deal keener than I knew we should be unable to haul with 
that of the caribou, wolf, or any other us more than a small part of its meat. 


animal with which I have had experi- We proceeded eastward along the de 


ence. By stepping back a few paces till serted coast without adventure. “ Blessed 
the drifting snow had hidden the caribou is that country whose history is uninter 
again, and then guardedly circling them esting” applies to arctic expeditions as 
to leeward, I found a slight ridge which well. Having an adventure is a sign that 
allowed safe approach to within about something unexpected, something unpr 
two hundred yards of where they had vided against, has happened; it sh 
been. The main thing in stalking cari- that some one is incompetent, that som 
bou that are not moving is the ability thing has gone wrong. For that re 
to keep in mind their location accurately we pride ourselves on the fewness of 
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when The warm sun has caved in the snow roofs and they have been replaced with caribou skins 
with 
5. 

‘hn adventures; for the same reason we are a to go a year on nine hundred and sixty 
need bit ashamed of the few we did have. An rounds of ammunition; the foxes, too, 
she. adventure is interesting enough in retro- were beneath our notice, though their 
pl a spect, especially to the person who didn’t meat is excellent; but a wolf that came 
that z have it; at the time it happens it usually within two hundred yards seldom got 
pro 4 constitutes an exceeding!y disagreeable by me, for a fat one weighs a hundred 
10ws 4 experience. On May 2d, near Point pounds, and all of us preferred them at 
a Dease Thompson, through incompetence this season to caribou, except Panniga- 


of my own, I came near having a serious 


one; that I did not actually have it was 






due to the incompetence of a polar bear. 


oa After completely outmancuvering me at 
— z- the start, he allowed a fondness for grand- 






stand play to lose him the game at the 
critical moment. 

The thing happened in the afternoon. 
As usual, I was hunting earibou eastward 
along the sea-front of the Melville Moun- 
tains that lie parallel to the coast a few 
miles inland. The sled and the Eskimos 










were traveling more slowly along the 
coast and were several miles behind— 














for one thing, the sled was heavy and 
the ice rough; for another, they used to 
stop an hour or so each day to cook a 
lunch at which IT was seldom able to join 
them. I had seen no caribou all day nor 
the day before, and our meat was low; 
therefore I stopped whenever I came to 
the top of a commanding hill to sweep 
the country carefully with my binoculars. 
The land showed nothing but a white 
wolf or arctic fox now and then; ptar- 
migan there were, but they are too small 
game for a party of four that is going 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 752.—23 






























bluk, who would not taste the meat be- 
cause it is taboo to her people. 

This day the wolves did not come near, 
and the first hopeful thing I saw was a 


vellow spot on the sea ice about three 


miles off. After watehing it for five 
minutes or so I was still unable to de- 
termine whether or not the spot was 


something else than ice; 
had my party been abreast of me or ahead 
I should have given up and moved on, 
but as they were several miles behind I 
put in a half-hour watching this thing 
that was a bit yellower than ice should 
be: now and then I looked elsewhere, for 
a earibou or grizzly may at any time 
come out from behind a hill, a polar bear 
from behind a cake of ice, or a seal out 
of his hole. After sweeping the entire 
cirele of the horizon perhaps for the sixth 
time I noted that the yellow spot had 
disappeared—it was, therefore, a polar bear 
that had been lying down; after sleeping 
too long in one position he had stood up 
and lain down again behind an ice eake. 

A moment after noting this I was run- 
ning as hard as I could in the direction 


vellow ice or 


THAT Day, AT CAPE BEXLEY, WE CAME UPON A DESERTED VILLAGE OF OVER FIFTY SNOW-HOUSES 


of the bear, for there was no telling how 
soon he would start traveling or how fast 
he would go. I had, so soon as I began 
to suspect the yellow spot might be a 
bear, takei. careful note of the topography 
behind with to the spot’s 
position out on the rough sea ice, for it 
is as difficult to keep a straight line tow- 
ard an the 


ridges as it is in a 


me reletion 


invisible object among ice 
and 


The mountains. behind, however, 


cakes pressure 
forest. 
could always he seen, and by their con- 
figuration I tried to guide myself straight 
toward the three or four 
yards | climb a high 
ridge and look around 
glasses, but nothing was to be 


bear. Every 


hundred would 
pressure have a 
the 


seen. I 


with 
did not, in fact, expect to see 
anything unless the bear had commenced 
traveling, in which case he would perhaps 
expose himself by crossing a high ridge. 
When at last I got to the neighborhood 
of the animal, according to my caleula- 
tions, I climbed an especially high ridge 
and spent a longer time than usual sweep- 
ing the surroundings with the glasses and 
studying individual ice eakes and ridges, 
with the hope of recognizing some of 
those I had from the mountains 
to be in the neighborhood of my bear, 
but everything looked different on near 
approach, and I failed to locate myself 
to my satisfaction. I had decided 
to go a quarter of a mile or so farther 
hefore beginning to circle in quest of the 
bear’s tracks, my rifle was buckled in its 
my back, and I was 
slowly and cautiously clambering down 
the far side of the pressure ridge, when 
I heard behind me a noise like the spit- 
ting of a cat or the hiss of a goose. I 
looked back and saw, about twenty feet 
away and almost above me, a polar bear. 


seen 


own 


case slung across 


Had he come the remaining twenty feet 
as quietly and quickly as a bear can, the 
literary value of the incident would have 
been lost forever; for, as the Greek fable 
points out, a lion does not write a book. 
From his and well as 
the story his trail told afterward, there 
the hiss 
saying, “ Watch 
Or at least that is how I in- 
the 
chivalry, and the hiss was his way of say- 


eye attitude, as 
was no doubting his intentions; 
was merely his way of 
me do it!” 
terpreted it; possibly motive was 
ing Garde! Whichever it was, it was the 
fatal mistake of : 
that point; for no 


game played well to 
animal on earth can 
afford to give warning to a man with a 
rifle. And should they? Has a 
hunter ever played fair with one of them ? 

Afterward the told plainly the 
short—and, for one of the participants, 


tragic—story. I had underestimated the 


why 


snow 


hear’s distance from shore, and had passed 


the spot where he lay, going a hundred 
yards or two to windward; on scenting 
me he had come up the wind to my trail, 
and had then followed it, walking about 
ten paces to leeward of it, apparently 
following tracks by smelling them 
The reason I had not 
seen his approach was that it had not oc- 


my 
from a distance. 


curred to me to look back over my own 
trail; I was so used to hunting bears that 
the possibility of one of them assuming 
my own role and hunting me had been 
left out of consideration. A good hunter, 
like a good detective, should leave noth- 
ing out of consideration. 

On May 9th, nineteen days out from 
Langton Bay, we came upon signs that 
made our hearts beat faster. It was at 
Point Wise, where the open sea begins 
to be narrowed into Dolphin and Union 
straits by the near approach to the main- 
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land of the mountainous shores of Vic 
toria Island. The beach was strewn with 
pieces of driftwood, and on one of them 
we found the marks of recent choppings 
with a dull adz. A search of the beach 
for half a mile each way revealed nu- 
merous similar choppings. Evidently the 
men who had made them had been testing 
the pieces of wood to see if they were 
sound enough to become the materials 
for sleds or other things they had wished 
to make. Those pieces which had but 
ene or two adz marks upon them had 
been found unsound; in a few places piles 
of chips showed that a sound piece had 
been found there, and had been roughed 
down for transportation purposes on the 
spot. Prepossessed by the idea that Vie- 
toria Island was probably inhabited be- 
cause Rae had seen people on its south- 
west coast in 1851, and the mainland 
probably uninhabited because Richard- 
son had failed to find any people on it in 
1826 and again in 1848, I decided that 
the men whose traces we saw were prob- 
ably Victoria- Islanders who had with 
sleds crossed the frozen straits from the 
land whose mountains we could faintly 
see to the north, and had returned to its 
woodless shores with the driftwood they 
had picked up here. We learned later 
that this supposition was wrong; the peo- 
ple whose traces we found were mainland 
dwellers whose ancestors must have been 
hunting inland to the south when Rich- 
ardson twice passed without seeing them. 
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The night after this discovery we did 
not sleep much. The Eskimos were more 
excited than | was, apparently, and far 
into the morning they talked and specu- 
lated on the meaning of the signs. Had 
we come upon traces of the Nagyuktog- 
miut “who kill all strangers”? Fortu- 
nately enough, my long-entertained fear 
that traces of people would cause a panic 
in my party was not realized. In spite 
of all their talk, and in spite of the fact 
that they were seriously afraid, the curi- 






osity as to what these strange people 
would prove to be like—in fine, the spirit 
of adventure, which seldom crops out in 












an Eskimo—was far stronger than their 
fears. We were therefore up early the 






next morning, and were soon out on the 






road. 

All that day we found along the beach 
comparatively fresh traces of people, 
chiefly shavings and chips where the hew- 
ing and shaping of wood had taken place. 










None seen that day were of the present 
winter, however, though some seemed to 
be of the previous summer; but the next 
morning, just east of Point Young, we 
found at last human footprints in the 
crusted snow and sled-tracks that were 
not over three months old. That day at 
Cape Bexley we came upon a deserted 
village of over fifty snow-houses; their 
inhabitants had apparently left them 
about midwinter, and it was now the 12th 
of May. 

The size of the deserted village took 
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AN ESKIMO VILLAGE 


TEMPORARILY DESERTED 


Upon the raised piatforms are placed whatever th’ngs are likely to be destroyed by marauding animals 
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our breath away. Tannaumirk, the young 
man from the Mackenzie River, had never 
seen an inhabited village among his peo- 
ple of more than twelve or fifteen houses. 
All his old fears of the Nagyuktogmiut 
“who kill all strangers” now came to the 
surface afresh; all the stories that he 
knew of their peculiar ways and atrocious 
deeds were retold by him that evening 
for our common benefit. 

A broad but three-months’ untraveled 
trail led north from this village site across 
the ice toward Victoria Island. My in- 
tentions were to continue east along the 
mainland into Coronation Gulf, but I 
decided, nevertheless, to stop here long 
enough to make an attempt to find the 
people at whose village we had camped. 
We would leave most of our gear on shore, 
with Pannigabluk to take care of it, 
while the two men and myself tcok the 
trail across the ice. This was according 
to Eskimo etiquette— on approach to the 
country of strange or distrusted people 
non-combatants are left behind, and only 
the able men of the party advance to a 
cautious parley. In this case the Mac- 
kenzie River man, Tannaumirk, was 
frightened enough te let his pride go by 
the board and to ask that he, too, might 
stay on shore at the camp. I told him 
he might, and Natkusiak and I prepared 
to start alone with a light sled, but at 
the last moment-Tannaumirk decided he 
preferred to go with us, as the Nagyuk- 


togmiut 
discover 
and to k 
be safer, 
nigabluk 
three Es 
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were likely in our absence 
our camp, to surprise it by nig 
ill him while he slept. It wo 
he thought, to go with us. P: 
was much the coolest of ¢ 
kimos; if she was afraid to 


left alone on shore she did not show 


she mere 
some if 
or four 
enga red 
gear, ane 
we took 


trail nor 
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ly said that she might get 
we were gone more than th: 
days. We left her cheerf 

in the mending of our worn f 

1 at 2.50 p.m., May 13th, 191 
the old but nevertheless pli 
thward into the rough sea ice 


It was only near shore that th 


was rough, and with our light sled 


made gov 


od progress; it was the first tin 


on the trip that we did not have to p 
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me time and one running aly 
the dogs on. We made al 

s per hour, and inside of t 

» arrived at another deserted 

ut a month more recent tha 
‘ound at Cape Bexley. We wer 
, on the trail, not of a traveling 
it of a migratory communit\ 
understood dimly then and kno 
r now, each village on such 
we were now following should 
ten miles from the next pre 
and should be about a montl 


more recent. The explanation of this 


simple. 


The village of a people who h 











AN ABANDONED SNOW 


The apparent windows are in reality holes through which the household 
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A SNOW -HOUSE IN PROCESS OF BUILDING 


We stood idly by while a few .of the best-house builders erected for us the house in which we were to live”’ 





seal on level “bay” ice must not be on 
hore. for it is not convenient for a 
hunter to go more than five miles at the 
most from camp to look for the seal- 


oles. and naturally there are no seal- 


es on land; the inhabitants of a sea 
llage ean hunt through an entire circle 
whose radius is about five miles; the in- 
habitants of a shore village can hunt 
through only half a circle of the same 
radius. for the other half of it will be 
on land. When the frost overtakes the 
seals in the fall, each of them, wherever 
he happens to be, gnaws several holes in 
the thin ice and rises to these whenever 
he needs to breathe. As the ice thickens 
he keeps them open by continuous gnaw- 
ing, and for the whole of the winter that 
follows he is kept a prisoner in their 
neighborhood because of the fact that if 
he ever went to a considerable distance 
from them he would be unable to find a 
place to reach the air, and would there- 
fore die of suffocation. By the aid of 
their dogs the Eskimos find these breath- 
ing-holes of the seals underneath the 
snow that hides them in winter, and spear 
the animals as they rise for air. In a 
month or so the hunters of a single vil- 
lage will have killed all the seals within 
a radius of about five miles; they must 
then move camp about ten miles, so that 
a five-mile circle around their next camp 
shall be tangent to the five-mile circle 





about their last one; for if the circles 
overlapped there would be that much 
waste territory within the new circle of 
activities. If, then, you are following 
such a trail and come to a village about 
four months old, you will expect to find 
the people who made it not more than 
forty miles off. 

In the present case our task was sim- 
plified by the fact that the group we were 
following had not moved straight ahead 
north, but had made their fourth camp 
west of the second. Standing on the roofs 
of the houses of the second camp, we 
could see three seal-hunters a few miles 
to the west, each sitting on his block of 
snow by a seal-hole waiting for the ani- 
mal to rise. 

The seal-hunters and their camp were 
up the wind, and our dogs scented them. 
As we bore swiftly down upon the 
nearest of the sealers the dogs showed 
enthusiasm and anticipation as keen as 
mine, keener by a great deal than did 
my Eskimos. As the hunter was sep- 
arated from each of his fellow-huntsmen 
by a full half-mile, I thought he would 
probably be frightened if all of us were 
to rush up to him at the top speed of 
our dogs. We therefore stopped our sled 
several hundred yards away. Tannau- 
mirk had become braver now, for the 
lone stranger did not look formidable, 
sitting stooped forward as he was on his 





iso 


block of 
accor lingly 


snow beside the seal-hole; he 
volunteered to act as our 
ambassador, saying that the Mackenzie 
dialect (his was probably nearer 
the stranger’s tongue than Natkusiak’s. 
This seemed likely, so I told him to go 
ahead. The sat motionless as 
Tannaumirk approached him; I watched 
him through my glasses and saw that he 
held his face steadily as if watching the 
seal-hole, but that he raised his eyes 
every second or two to the (to him) 
strange figure of the man approaching. 
Ile was evidently tensely ready for ac- 
tion. 


own) 


sealer 


Tannaumirk by now was thorough- 
ly over his fears, and would have walked 
right up to the sealer, but when no more 
than five paces or so intervened between 
them the sealer suddenly jumped up, 
grasping a long knife that had lain on 
the snow beside him, and poising him- 
self as if to receive an attack or to be 
ready to leap forward suddenly. This 
scared our man, who stopped abruptly 
and began excitedly and volubly to assure 
the that he and all of us were 
friendly and harmless, men of excellent 
character and intentions. 


sealer 


I was, of course, too far away to hear, 
but Tannaumirk told me afterward that 
on the instant of jumping up the sealer 
began a monotonous noise which is not a 
chant nor is it words—it is merely an ef- 
fort to ward off dumbness, for if a man 
who is in the presence of a spirit does not 
make at time he 
draws his breath he will be stricken per- 
manently dumb. This is a belief common 
to the Alaska and Coronation Gulf Eski- 
mos. For several minutes Tannaumirk 
talked excitedly, and the sealer kept up 
the moaning noise, quite unable to realize, 
apparently, that he was being spoken to 
in human speech. It did not oceur to 
him for a long time, he told us after- 
ward, that we might be something other 
than spirits, for our dogs and dog har- 
ness, our sleds and clothes, were such as 


least one sound each 


he had never seen in all his wanderings; 
besides, we had not, on approaching, used 
the peace sign of his people, which is 
holding the hands out to show that one 
does not carry a knife. 

After what may have been anything 
from five to fifteen minutes of talking 
and expostulation by Tannaumirk, the 
man finally began to listen and then to 
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answer. The dialects proved to diff 
about as much as Norwegian does fro 
Swedish, or Spanish from Portugues 
After Tannaumirk had made him und 
stand the assurance that we were of gox 
intent and character, and had show 
by lifting his own coat that he had n 
knife, the sealer approached him cay 
tiously and felt of him, partly (as he tol 
us later) to assure himself that he wa 
not a spirit, and partly to see if ther 
were not a knife hidden somewhere und 
his clothes. After a careful examinatior 
and some further parley he told Tannau 
mirk to tell us that they two would pro 
ceed home to the village, and Natkusial 
and I might follow as far behind as wi 
were now; when they got to the village 
we were to remain outside it till the peo- 
ple could be informed that 
visitors with friendly intentions. 
As we proceeded the villag: 
other gradually converged 
toward us from all over the neighboring 
four or five miles of ice and 
joined Tannaumirk and his companion, 
who walked about 
ahead. 


we were 


toward 
seal-hunters 


square 


two hundred yards 


As each of these was armed with 


a long knife and a seal-spear it may be 


imagined that the never very brave Tan 
naumirk was pretty thoroughly fright 
ened—to which he owned up freely that 
night and the few days next following, 
though he had forgotten the circumstance 
completely by next year, when we re 
turned to his own people in the Mac 
kenzie district, where he is now a draw 
the strength of 
adventures in the far east. 


ing - room lion on his 
When we ap- 
proached the village every man, woman, 
and child waiting for us 
excitedly, for they could tell from afar 
that we were no ordinary visitors. The 
man whom we had first approached—who 
that day acquired a local prominence 
which still distinguishes him above his 
fellows — explained to an eagerly silent 
crowd that we were friends from a dis 
tance who had come without evil intent, 
and immediately the whole crowd (about 
forty) came running toward us. 
came up he would say: “ 
I am well disposed 
Who are you?” 


was outdoors 


As each 
I am So-and-so 
I have no knife 
After being told our 
names in return. and being assured that 
we were friendly, and that our knives 
were packed away in the sled and not hid- 
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ESKIMOS SKINNING THE FIRST CARIBOL 


den under our clothing, each would ex- 
press his satisfaction and stand aside for 
the next to present himself. Sometimes a 
man would present his wife, or a woman 
her husband, according to which came 
up first. The women were in more hurry 
to be presented than were the men, for 
they must, they said, go right back to 
their houses to cook us something to eat. 

After the women were gone the men 
asked us whether we preferred to have our 
camp right in the village or a little outside 
it. On talking it over we agreed it would 
be better to camp about two hundred 
yards from the other houses, so as to 
keep our dogs from fighting with theirs. 
When this was decided, half a dozen small 
boys were sent home to as many houses 
to get their fathers’ snow-knives and 
house-building mittens. We were not al- 
lowed to touch a hand to anything in 
camp-making, but stood idly by, sur- 
rounded continually by a crowd who used 
every means to show how friendly they 
felt and how welcome we were, while 
a few of the best house-builders set about 
erecting for us the house in which we 
were to live as long as we cared to stay 
with them. When it had been finished 
and furnished with the skins, lamp, and 
the other things that go to make a snow- 


house the coziest and most comfortable 
of camps, they told us they hoped we 


One of the Eskimos may be seen examining Mr. Stefansson’s rifle 





THEY HAD SEEN SHOT WITH A RIFLE 








would occupy it at least till the last 
piece of meat in their storehouses had 
been eaten, and that so long as we stayed 
in the village no man would hunt seals 
or do any work until his children began 
to complain of hunger. It was to be a 
holiday, they said, for this was the first 
time their people had been visited by 
strangers from so great a distance that 
they knew nothing of the land from which 
they came. 

These simple, well-bred, and hospitable 
people were the savages whom we had 
come so far to see. That evening they 
saw for the first time the lighting of a 
sulphur match; the next day I showed them 
the greater marvels of my rifle; it was 
a day later still that they first understood 
that I was one of the white men of whom 
they had heard from other tribes, under 
the name kablunat. 

I asked them: “Couldn’t you tell by 
my blue eyes and the color of my beard ?” 

“But we didn’t know.” they answered, 
“what sort of complexions the kablunat 
have. Besides, our next neighbors north 
have eyes and beards like yours.” That 
was how they first told us of the people 
whose discovery has brought up such im- 
portant biological and historical prob- 
lems, the people who have since be- 
come known to newspaper readers as the 
“Blond Eskimos.” 











The Story of Alpheus Motley 


BY RICHARD 
N our town there is a street called St. 
Mary’s. 
and it 

would 


ehurch on it, 
is the last street in which one 
expect to find a saint of either 
sex; and, indeed, no one has ever found 
there. It is an unromantiec strect 
with its quarter-mile of blocks of houses, 
little brick - front residence, 
with its prosy steps and its dead, square, 


There is no 


where one 
barren, sour, little six-by-ten front yard, 
looks exactly like the next. The chicf 
claim of St. Mary’s is bare common- 
placeness. 

The 
staged in 
here; 


his drama 
setting may stop 
this account are 
and rude, some things are shock- 
ing, and, after all, its chief virtue is that 
if 18 an 


who wishes 
beautiful 


some things in 


reader 


rough 


authentic statement of certain 
and a dispassionate picture of 
certain persons. 

Alpheus W. Motley, who had assumed 
the last name to save embarrassment to 
his family, was walking up St. Mary’s 
Street on the twenty-fourth day of De- 
cember, which, then as now, was the day 
before Christmas. On that afternoon he 
walked up this city side street to return 
to his boarding-house at No. 113, where 
he hoped there would be a letter await- 
He had come from the Public 
Library on Baldwin Place after an after- 
spent in reading books on _ the 
reference-shelves at random, and picking 
up bits of unconnected knowledge, to be 
forgotten 
bered 


events, 


ing him. 


noon 


to-morrow, and only remem- 
thankfully as information which 
had served to waste dragging hours. 
Dusk had come on, and, with the dusk, 
snow. Snow made the footfalls noise- 
Snow, whisked off the even edge 
of the flat roofs by gusts of wind, swirled 


dow n 


less. 


into the street; snow piled up on 
the steps of all the houses, which looked 
alike, and softened the business - like, 
economical, utilitarian architecture of 
the middle-class, respectable, common- 
place people’s unromantic homes. Snow, 
whiter than the nondescript white of 


WASHBURN 


CHILD 


Motley’s prematurely white hair, weig! 
ed his felt hat so that he shook t 
feathery stuff off and pulled the bri 
down over his face. He looked like on 
who might be trying to hide his identit 
For this reason, perhaps, he was 
ticed by two men who stood in a door 
way the from No. 113 
One of these men, in an uister, posed i 
the peculiar knock-kneed attitude of 
policeman at rest; the other had a shor 
cropped 
thick 


appearing gloves. 


street 


across 


bulldog jaw, 
fingers encased in 


mustache, a 
heavy, official 
This latter came acros 
the street as Motley approached, wait 
for him, and stood out in the middle 
the sidewalk to interrupt his progress. 


“Raise yer head, John,” he sneered 
“We know yer.” 

“John is a new one on me,” answer 
Motley, in the manner of one who has 
been bashful from youth. “ You’y 
served the papers on the wrong man. 
I’ve got a red nose.” 

“You’ve put one over on me,” th 


other said, laconically, after he had eas 
his rat-like glance 
“No offense, eh? 


going to 


over the stranger 
I just seen you was 
turn in here at 113, and I 


thought you was him.” 


Alpheus laughed, and because the 
clean, refreshing Christmas storm, ap- 


to the wreaths in the windows 
of all the houses, had cleared the air 
and shut the street in cozily from th 
outer world, his laughter echoed between 
the fronts of the house-blocks as between 
sounding-boards. 

‘I take it that you’re a plain-clothes 
man,” he said, drawing perception from 
his worldly wisdom. “Tl give you a 
tip. The two old-maid boarders in 11 
have flitted away for the holidays. That 
leaves me and the landlady, Mrs. Olivia 
Harper. She’s a 
widow.” 

“A widow—your grandmother!” said 
the other. “She’s a 
widow these eight 


propriate 


There ain’t any him. 


criminal - session 
years. Get that? 
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STORY 





THE 


yesterday. 





There's a governor’s pardon 
‘nm here to see the old man gets home 
fe. Do vou get me, I ask you?” 

‘1 do.” said Motley, opening his 
“Well, my stars! That’s 
has been humming and singing 
Bless my soul!” 


tery eyes 
ws fortv-eight hours. 
“As IT said—no offense, old man,” re- 
making an AaWK- 
Then he 
hand of 


arked the detective, 
rd display of good nature. 
nted to a bundle in the 
vou’ve been buyin 


“Motley, smiling sardonically, looked 


lown at his package, cleared a little baz 
nlace on the sidewalk with the side of 
is shoe. He unwri pped his little parcel 
id produced a tin figure of a man. A 
ey projected from the creature’s waist. 
\lpheus, having wound the key, placed 
contrivance on the 
dewalk. Off walked 


e toy, elicking mer- 





ily its feet upon the 


l 





cks, and at 


th step it raised its 


every 





tin hand to its eyes in 
attitude of Colum- 
is discovering Amer- 





“Mmp! mmp!” said 
Alpheus, in negation. 
‘No scout. Don’t you 
eatch on to what he’s 


1! 


‘Yes, the little man. 
That's richt. He was 
built for Christmas, 


ond they scbd bien thet 











Christ lived in the 
souls of all of us. 
Yes, sir, even to-day! 
Look! See him 





= arching eve rvwhere! 
Clickety, clickety. 
He’s like me. Hi 
can't seem to find 
Christ in anybody.” 

* Say ” began th 
detective, taking a 
step nearer Motley. 

But then he caught 
a whiff of the other’s 
breath. He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“You're all right.” 
Vor. CX XVI.—No. 752.—24 
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Alpheus smiled. 


Only your inteliect isn’t up to it,” said 
he. “ There was a great drama on the 


* And you're all right. 


sidewalk there if vou had only seen it 

an imitation of a man—of a man with- 
out any heart left, and legs moving by 
machinery, and longing to see a bit of 
Christ 


morrow. 


in humanity, and Christmas to- 

But you aren't up to it.” 

The police sniffed, turned 
abruptly, and reé joined his fellow across 
the street. Motiey unlocked the front 
door of No. 113 and he entered the stuffy 
hall. On one wall leaned a hat-rack with 
a mirror so blistered on the back that a 


inspector 


human face appeared in it as parts of an 
incomplete jig-saw picture puzzle. The 
expected envelope which usually arrived 
on the 20th of every month had come at 
last! 
































SEE HIM SEARCHING EVERYWHFRE” 
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Motley tore it open with his fastidious- 


ly manicured nails. His long, white fin- 
gers reached within, crumpled a check 
in the palm of one hand, and then con- 
tinued a fruitless for something 
Finally the envelope fluttered to 
the floor. 


search 


more, 


‘Notaword. Not 
even a ‘ Merry 
Christmas.’ Noth- 
ing,” he whispered 
to himself. * Ain’t 
that a shame? Just 
the check for the 
stomach and_ noth- 
ing from the family 

nothing for the 
heart.” 

“Did you eall 
me?’’ said Mrs. 
Olivia ILarper, 
opening the front 


parlor door. 

yo” lied Mot- 
ley, straights ning 
his bent 
“Yes, Mrs. 
If you're’ willing, 
L'il hang up my coat 


frame. 
Elarper. 


and come in for a 
chat with you.” 

He had an ele- 
gance of manner 
which, like the gen- 
tility of his ‘clean 
euffs, scissor- 


trimmed, and frayed 
necktie, faultlessly 


tied, seemed an heir- 


MONTH 








GAZINE 





red wi the first blush Motley had « 
seen upon her plain face. 

“You have kept your youth in 5 
of your great loss,” said he. 

She clasped toil-reddened har 
and pressed them on her timid, wor 
spare, shrinking collar-bones, first on 

right 


her 


side of a 


ne 
rose - colored 81 
dre then on tl 
lef 

“Oh, can yo 
mean that!” s| 
eried ag hay 
worked so hard. I’: 
sure I haven't a 
thing attractive left 
ve looked in the 
mirror—” 

Motley smiled at 


her reassuringly 

long 
silence, during which 
Olivia sat down and 
gazed thoughtfully 
at the rose-bush pat 
of the 


There was a 


tern carpet, 
which represents the 
standard and reg 

lation front - parlor 
floor - covering ol 
commonplace, unro- 
mantie lodging 
houses. At last sh 
pointed toward the 
photograph, which 


Motley still touched 
with the tips of his 
shaky fingers 


loom from many “TIT will tell you,” 

years ago; he walked she gasped, in the 

Y ‘JUST THE CHECK FOR THE STOM- : 

toward the mantel satin toe tue Mea manner of one who 

and touched’ the confesses murder. 

photograph of a man. “He is not dead.” 
‘You spend most of your waking “ My stars!” remarked Alpheus, coolly. 


hours in this room,” said he, surveying 
its tawdry plush-upholstered furnishings, 
the third-hand automatie piano-player in 
the corner, and the red tissue - paper 
Christmas bell which hung from the 
Then he turned toward the 
picture again. 

“ Te had a fine forehead,” he remarked. 
“There is much that is lovable in that 
face, Mrs. Harper. You do not mind 
my mentioning it?” 


chandelier. 


The woman was in a flutter. She grew 


“Well, well!” 

“He is coming back to-day,” she said, 
excitedly. “ He has been in Mexico” 

“ So?” whispered the other, simulating 
astonishment. 

“T didn’t like that country,” the wom- 
an went on, explaining her forgivable 
lie in her simple way. “ But I love him!” 

Here the tears welled up in her tired 
eves; she had lost control of herself per- 
haps for the first time in many years. 


? 


“Yes, he is everything to me,” she 
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1. laver, and with a judicia Ter, 
as one who has weighed the question 
carefully. 

“I’m glad.” Motley answered, saunter- 
‘ng carelessly toward the hall. “ And I 
‘m glad I didn’t try to take your hand 
‘he other night when you brought me the 

t beef-tea. It would have been a mis- 
ke. Isn’t it strange how we all have 


Take 


our little storie M Now I’ve been here 
twelve weeks, , re you know nothing 
me. I’m almost an old man. Ha! 


You would be surprised to know 

She was not listening, nor interested 
‘1 him: she stood at the window, holding 
aside the cheap curtains, peering out 
nto the snow-storm. 
After all, she re- 
tained something of 
a girlish charm; 
something of life 
was still before her. 

Motley noted this 
as he brought his 
mechanical toy . into 
the room, as he 
wound the key, and 
even as he bent over 
to place the little 
man upon the rose- 
patt rned carpet. 

Mercy! What is 
that?” she exclaimed, 
startled by the jim- 


‘+k as it moved 


and raised its hand 
to shade its search- 
ing eyes and moved 
again. “Why, it’s 
one of them toys! 
Who you goin’ to 
send it to?” 

“Nobody,” said 
Motley. “There is 
nobody to whom I 
ean send a Christ- 
mas present now. I 
got it for myself.” 

Mrs. Harper seem- 
ed startled. 

“How you talk, 
Mr. Motley!” she ex- 
claimed. “You are 
awful.” 

Alpheus lifted the 
contrivance careful- 
ly, and then smiled. 
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“There! Did you hear the train whis- 
tle?” he said, suddenly. “ Your husband’s 
train perhaps? Five minutes from the 
depot. Well, Mrs. Harper, this will be 
a happy Christmas for you.” 

She smoothed down her new silk dress. 

‘I bought this gown yesterday out of 
the little money I saved,” she confided. 
“TI wanted to look nice. Ive worked so 
hard to get ahead a little while he was- 
while he was gone. I was afraid I had 
lost all my color.” 

“My stars!” said Motley. “I under- 
stand. “ But you haven't.” 

“You're not going?” 

“ Yes, just back here into my room.” 


Sm Ail clams 


“| DIDN'T LIKE THAT COUNTRY,” THE WOMAN WENT ON. ” BuT | LOVE HIM” 
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“You ean go through those folding- 
doors, then,” said she. “ I unlocked them 
to-day when I swept. I’ve sold the fur- 
nishings and the business, Mr. Motley. 
You didn’t know that? Yes, sir, I sold 
in twenty-four hours’ notice. We’re go- 


ing away—far away—after Christmas. 
But I swept to-day. It’s habit, I sup- 
pose. And I’ve left those folding-doors 


unlocked.” 


Alpheus, the 


mysterious, bowed gra- 
ciously, and, sliding the two apart, 
squeezed his stoop-shouldered carcass 


through the narrow opening. 
Alone, he took out his watch. 
“He'll be here in 
whispe red, excitedly. 
on must be terrible. 
harsh. Horrible! 


doned him. 


five minutes,” he 


oe | jail-bird. Pris- 

Ugh! Damp and 
The governor par- 
I wonder why.” 

He could hear Olivia adjusting brie- 
a-brac on the mantelpiece in the next 
room. 

“A minute or 
himself, 

Then the electric bell rang. 

The bell rang, but, to Motley’s aston- 
ishment, the ring was only followed by a 
soft of the front door and foot- 
steps and a squeaking of old floor-boards 
=O voices sounded. 

He pressed his forehead on the erack 
between the two and peered 
through, squinting first with one watery 
eye and then with the other. Suddenly 
he saw them. They were locked in each 
other’s arms! 

“ My stars!” said Alpheus. 

He knew well enough that his gaze 
was a profanity; yet the picture fed the 
cravings for good in his warped and 
cowardly soul. He could see with one 
eye those toil-reddened hands of a wom- 
an whose love had been above misfortune 
and whose loyalty had gone on day after 
day through a long period of separation, 
unflinching. The hands were clasped 
about the collar of a threadbare brown 
overcoat, above which showed the prison 
pallor of the man’s cropped neck; they 
represented patient toil, and under them 
the body of a man trembled with emo- 
tion, and and fell with noiseless 
Harper was home at last! 

Motley went to his bureau, and there, 
laying down his mechanical toy, looked 
long at his the cheap 


two more,” said he to 


closing 


dc OTS 


Tose 


sobs. 


own image in 
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It seemed to him that the sa 
face of bad 
back at him as it had always gazed fr 


mirror. 
unpleasant assurance gaz 
the days when, as a boy, he had w 
dered about his own personality. 

To be sure, the lines of that face n 
sagged, but the timid expression of s 
distrust which had helped to make h 
a lonely, moping youth was still prese: 
It recalled the years of young manho 
when, lacking the courage to battle 
a career, Alpheus had allowed 
and body to There came ba 
to him the dull, undramatie, uninteres 
ing steps by which he had wandered o 
into fields of dreams and self-indulgence: 
He reviewed the history of his nerveles 
the fact that he 
gentle, unobtrusive, but confirmed victi: 
of liquor. Once more he acknowledged 
to himself that he had slid down th 
incline of passing time with no distine 


his mi: 
sotten. 


acceptance of was 


tion save that of being a disgrace to an 
old and once wealthy family, represented 
now by a brother and two married sis 
ters, who, bearing a joint burden, sent 
him a check for his living expenses one 
a month. 

his brother or his sis 
ters or his sisters’ eminently refined and 
worthy and husbands. He 
often in his wanderings over the country 
came near their city. But then, in a 
panie lest he disgrace them, they would 


He seldom saw 


prosperous 


raise a fund to send him again to the 
far corners of the country. Thus they 
would purehase relief from him.  In- 


deed, Alpheus was a veteran of a strug- 
gle to obliterate self-respect, so that the 
remnant of self-respect should no longer 


lash him into pain. He had done his 
best to crush the natural longing for 
affection and relief from loneliness, so 
that the gnawing at his heart would 


cease. Alpheus was a remittance-man. 
You know what such men are; such men 
Like Alpheus, they 
look in the mirrors and believe they see 


ghosts. 


are mere nothings. 


In his misery, which was sharpened 
perhaps by contrast with that silent joy 
in the next room, Motley piucked at his 
own trembling fingers and, swayed by a 
rare and touch of emotion, 
turned his face upward as to a personal 
deity. 

“ Shall I not see Christ?” he exclaimed, 


unwonted 
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“YOU WON'T SEND HIM BACK. HE 


under his breath. “My stars! At this 


season |” 

The only answer was the sound of low 
voices beyond the folding-doors. The 
woman’s voice several times said: “ My 
poor boy! My poor boy!” He peeked 
again. and again he saw the homely 
couple, husband and wife, coarse, middle- 
class people, with their two he close 
together, the face of an overworked 


’S PAID A THOUSAND TIMES OVER”™ 





woman and a_ bleached-out, broken- 
spirited man whispering to each other 
whispering, whispering. 

“She had no kind word for me,” said 
Alpheus, the miserable wreck. With a 
physical effort he smiled bravely, and 
added, “ God bless ’em just the same!” 

At this remark the little tin man on 
the bureau clicked twice and moved his 
two hands a half-inch toward the two 
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blue drops of paint which represented 
his eyes. Perhaps this sign of nervous- 
ness on his part represented some remark 
he might have wished to make had he 
been able to speak ; perhaps it only in- 
dicated his premonition that something 
was about to happen. 

Motley was startled. Unexpected 
movements alwa.s awoke in him the 
myriad terrors of a man timid to the 
point of absurdity. He jumped as one 
would jump up from sleep at the call 
of an earthquake. And, having jumped 
once, he immediately jumped again, be- 
cause the door-bell jangled viciously. 

In his subeonsciousness he wished that 
the caller would ask for him, would come 
to him with a beaming, affectionate face, 
speaking words of good cheer and kind- 
ness, and showering upon his lonely soul 
ample proof that men were good, and that 
at least one remembered that Alpheus 
W. Motley was still a human being with 
a hungry heart. 

But the remittance-man knew well 
enough that it could be no one to see 
him. Indeed, had fate designed a mock- 
ery, it could not have been more complete. 

Mrs. Harper had run to answer the 
summons, and with the bitter cold air 
that now swept under the door from the 
front hall came the sound of a familiar 
coarse voice, saying with savage brutal- 
itv: “Tl take a hand in this little re- 
union! Get that?” 

‘You want—?” began the apprehen- 
sive voice of the little woman. 

“Yes, I want your John.” 

Motley trembled. All his life he had 
stood in dread of some such swoop of 
the law which might pounce upon him 
like a hawk upon a shuddering chicken. 
For a fleeting second he thought only of 
the horror of the hand of authority 
clutching its prey so near, just as one 
trembles when lightning has struck a 
few yards away; his second realization 
was that a tragedy had come to mow 
down the hopes of the pair in the next 
room. 

“Stand aside,” said the voice. There 
was movement in the hall, a suppressed 
scream, footsteps, and then a pause in 
the voices from beyond the folding-doors 
which indicated that the three persons 
had faced one another. 

“Well, vou had a long term, John 


Harper.” the gruff voice began. “I sup- 
pose when the pardon came you thought 
you had it soft, eh? Well, old top, here 
I am.” 

“T remember you,’ Harper gasped. 
“T know. It’s been some time, but you’re 
Mike Walling, of the State Police.” 

“ That’s me.” 

“What do you want?’ whispered the 
woman, so low that the sound barely 
penetrated into Motley’s chamber. 

“Tye got a warrant for him, ma’am,” 
said the inspector. “There was five 
counts in the indictment. He was con- 
victed on four, sister, and this—? Well, 
te be frank with youse, this is the fifth!” 

“My God!” It was Harper’s broken 
voice, and it was followed by the sound 
of jangling chair-springs, so that the 
picture of a man staggering under a 
blow and sitting because no longer able 
to stand was very vivid. 

“Please, please,” cried the wife, in 
half-suppressed cries of appeal and agony. 
“You won't send him back. He nev- 
er done anything but that onee. He’s 
all right now. He was always so good 
to me—to everybody. Look at him! See 
how white he is! See how old _ he’s 
grown! And he did so well and never 
complained. He’s paid a thousand times 
over, and it was all years ago. Please!” 

The inspector laughed. 

“Ts this a vaudeville sketch —or is 
John coming with me without making 
any scene?” said he. “ That’s all I wants 
to know.” 

“It’s too late to prosecute me for it.” 
whimpered Harper. “For God’s sake, 
look at me, Walling. I never did you 
any harm, and I’ve been fighting for life 
behind them walls. Ive been keeping 
myself alive so’s I could come back to 
her. It’s too late now to put me in 
again.” 

“Cut that stuff!” commanded the of- 
ficer. “You know me. I ean put it over. 
Now come along.” 

“You sha’n’t take him—you—beast!” 
breathed the woman. “There ain’t a 
word of truth in it. You sha’n’t take 
my husband away.” 

The inspector laughed again; this time 
it sounded almost apologetic 

“There’s nothing in it for me,” said 
he, with a falsetto of insinuation. “Is 
there ?” 
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came, for my health. 
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‘You mean—?” began Harper. 

“Why, I’m a good feller,” said Wal- 
ling, impatiently. “Of course I didn’t 
get out this warrant for nothing and 
stand waiting across the street till you 
You know, Harper, 
what the answer is. You ain’t a simp.” 

52 Money!” said 
the jail-bird. 

‘Now you’re 
talking. Then I 
eould hush the 
whole thing up 
see ¢ 
‘T haven’t got a 
cent in the world.” 

This tragie an- 
nouncement was 
met with a roar of 
coarse mirth. 

“ Fergit it!” Wal- 
ling said. “ Ain’t 
this woman bee n 
keepin’ a_ boardin’- 
house all whiles 


youse was up at 
the pen ¢ You 
don’t think I’m 
staging this show 


without informa- 
tion, do you ¢ Yer 
wife’s got twenty- 
five hundred in the 
Trust Company. 
Why, I’ve seen the 
de posit - book. Do 
you get me?” 

“Tt’s true, John,” 
cried the 
joyfully. 


woman, 

ae ta 
true. I saved every 
cent of it 

Motley, listening 
behind the folding- 
doors, felt his heart 
bound 


for us.” 


give a 
against his ribs. 
He pressed his eye 
to the crack so that 
he not only might hear this woman’s 
voice, but see her face. 

Harper had risen from his chair and 
stood before the man with the thick neck, 
protruding, low forehead, and line of 
reddish bristles on his upper lip. His 
white skin, the color of a potato-plant 
sprouted in a cellar, indicated the drain 
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that prison life had made upon his 
strength and vitality; about the lines of 
his smooth-shaven mouth and under the 
thin, gray hair of his temples the brutal- 
effect of 
its presence, but in his eyes burned the 
gleams of the old fires of manhood. 

Something in the 


izing servitude made known 


twitching fingers of 
the jail-bird indi- 
eated the violence 
which the man, 
driven and desper- 
ate, was holding 
back. 

“No, you dog!” 
cried Ilarper. 
“Look at 
hands of hers—all 
rough and red with 


thei 


work. Do you 
think Ill let her 
labor go to buy you 
champagne and the 
likes of that? No, 


vou dog! rll £o 
back to the pen 
first.” 

Mike Walling 


sniggered. 

“Tow d’you like 
soup 2” 
he asked. “ And 
don’t it get dull 
there in them cor- 
what? You 
don’t want to go 
back there, Harper. 
Nix. And 


ain’t got a show in 


the prison 


ridors 


you 


the world with me. 
Nobody belic ves you 
folks. Why not pay 
the money q” 

wl es repeat d 
the woman, cheer- 


ALPHEUS, FASCINATED BY THE Mys I 
TERY, STARED THROUGH THE CRACK 


fully. “ John, 
was waitin’ fer you. 
I was workin’ fer 
vou, and why not let the money go 
dear.” 

Motley, with his staring eve at the crev- 


It’s nothing to me, 


ice between the sliding-doors, gulped, but 
before he had time to look again at the 
woman’s expectant, eager, waiting face 
he saw that her husband had turned tow- 
ard her, and, seeing that expression there, 














WitH A CRY OF TRIUMPH HE 


had revolted against the contrast between 
the of this old 
boarding-house keepe r overfed 


plain, 


souls worn-out 
the 

The hoarse 
teeth 


wild 


and 
Inspector ot the State Police. 
ery between his 
well h that of a 
creature cornered in his hole. 
Motley saw Harper’s-body stiffen; he 
saw thi of the painfully thin, 
cienched hand with its fleshless knuckles; 


he heard the the 


face of the police inspector, and, trem- 


which eame from 


might ave been 


Swine 


impact against beefy 


bling from head to foot with his old in- 
herent physical terror of violence and 
his eternal dread of the law, he whim 


he, instead of the other man, 
red that blow! 
} 


ne 


nered as if 
had dk liv 
The next 


instant saw that the worst 


was to happen: Walling was struggling, 
tugging, and pulling with his right hand 
his to 


Upon the inspector's face weTre 


beneath overcoat draw a 
of death. 


the sig 


weayr 


mn 


ns of an apoplexy of rage; from 


his mouth roared a torrent of terrible 
familiar oaths. Motley, the timid soul, 
though he had seen much coarseness and 


vil lence in his eareer, had never seen a 
before. He felt the had 
He quivered. 

the of 


killing time 


come, 


At sight the blue-steeled re- 


AUGHT UP THE LITTLE TIN MAN 
volver the woman in the next room 
quivered, too: she seemed incapable 


moving and as impotent to act as on 


feels in the grip of a nightmare. Her 


eyes stared at the two struggling men, 
locked together by twining, straining, 
tense arms and legs, swaying this way 
and that, backward and forward, across 


cursing a> 
th 


his op 


the room, panting, 
wrestled, 
of his revolver 
side, the 
emaciated, fighting 
of his love of life 

Crack! 

The had happened. The 
trigger of the revolver had been pull 1 
The front parlor of the boarding-hous 
filled with smoke, a liquid flood b 
from tiny aperture of the revolver 
barrel. Out of this fog which, to Mot 


ley’s nose, seemed to have the odor of 


gasping, 


they one see king to press 


muzzle against 


ponent’s other, smaller and 


with the desperation 


expected 


ursting 


a 


dreams, came the voice of the woman 
concentrated in a single ery of wor 


Alpheus heard it, and, fascinated by th 
mystery behind the swaying gases, held 
his breath, stared through the erack, and 
plucked the buttons of his coat with cold 
and trembling fingers. 

He heard the sound of something heavy 
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and soft falling to the floor. In this 
second of silence after the shot it sounded 
like the fall of an elephant. It seemed 
to shake the house. 

“John! John!” cried the woman. 

There came no answer from the ter- 
rible silence. 

“John! John!” she repeated, in a 
whisper of agony. 

A whisper came back. 

‘Yes, I am here.” 

The voice was that of Harper, its tone 
was commonplace, like that of a man 
who in church whispers to his neighbor 
of the weather. 

“Then it was him?” 

“T guess it must have been him,” the 
jail-bird said. “I don’t know what hap- 
pened. He had the gun on my ribs. I 
knocked it up, and my hand is bleeding 
now where I hit it. Maybe I killed him.” 

The two voices were like voices behind 
a sereen of shrubbery. There was a 
pause. The smoke was clearing. 

“Tt was self-defense, John,” said she. 

“Bah! It means the chair, I guess. 
I was resisting arrest. We are done for 
now.” 

Mrs. Harper uttered a little shriek. 

“They will come and get me,” whis- 
pered the man. “Sit down, Olivia. Be 
brave. I am frightened myself. I can’t 
help it. You never spent years in the 
pen and saw men go to die. No, you 
never did.” 

“T know, 1 know.” 

Motley clutched his throat in a tor- 
ment of his inherent fear of society’s 
retribution. His subconscious mind 
whispered the dread doctrine, “An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth!” Now 
that the smoke had been dissipated he 
could see the black mass of Walling’s 
inert body piled up in front of the cast- 
iron front of the fireplace. It looked 
like so many sacks of charcoal. Harper 
touched the mass gingerly with his fin- 
gers. 

“He’s dead,” he announced, stupidly. 

“Then we have nothing to look for- 
ward to,” said the woman. “And, O 
God, I’ve waited so long!” 

At these words Alpheus straightened 
his body. He gazed up at the flat panels 
of the door, down at the rose pattern 
upon the threadbare carpet; he drew one 
long breath; he set his spare and flabby 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 752.—25 
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muscles as if for some desperate physical 
effort. He weighed the cost of what he 
was about to do. He took cognizance 
of the truth that not even his testimony 
as a witness could save Harper from 
paying for the drama which had gone 
on in the next room. 

“All ready?” he whispered to his 
nerves, like the captain addressing his 
company about to charge. And with 
these words he inserted his cold fingers 
in the crack of the sliding-doors and 
pushed them wide apart. 

Harper turned toward him with the 
ery of a cornered rat; the woman fell on 
her knees. 

“Make no noise!” commanded AI- 
pheus, in a voice even he did not recog- 
nize as his own. He pointed to the body 
of Walling. “Listen! This man had 
another man waiting for him outside in 
the snow. We have no time to lose, be- 
cause that other man has waited long 
enough. He could not hear the shot, 
but perhaps he has already gone for 
help.” 

“ We can do nothing!” wailed the wom- 
an. “John can’t get away. We have 
no hope. You cannot help us. Do you 
hear that? They will not believe any- 
thing we people say—not even you.” 

“Silence!” Motley said. His fidget- 
ing eyes were searching here, there, 
everywhere about the room seeking per- 
haps to find among the inanimate objects 
like the chairs one which would speak up 
and offer a suggestion. 

“There! The automatic piano-player,” 
he said finally. 

“What of that?” asked Harper. 

“She must play on it, do you see? 
It will give the idea that nothing has 
happened in this room. It will account 
for your not hearing the shot. You must 
play on that melodeon, whatever else 
happens. Play and sing! Keep on play- 
ing. You must be gay. You must be 
happy !” 

“You are crazy,” the wife cried, wring- 
ing her old hands. “ What are you going 
to do? Who are you to be here? What 
makes you look so strange? He is one 
of my boarders, John, that’s who he is. 
He seen what went on here. But look 
at his face!” 

Harper looked, and saw upon Motley’s 
features a smile of patient love of man. 
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“ Well?” he asked. 

“T am nobody,” said Motley. “ No- 
body depends on me. I have no friends. 
I am alone. I am useless. I serve no- 
body. For that reason I shall suffer 
nothing. No, it will be a great day for 
me—you will never know how great!” 

“T see,” cried Mrs. Harper. “ He will 
save you, John. God love him—he means 
to take the blame!” 

“Yes,” said Alpheus, shuddering in- 
voluntarily as he grasped Walling’s body 
under the armpits and dragged him tow- 
ard the sliding-doors which led to his 
own room. “Throw that revolver in on 
my floor. It all took place because he 
‘ame into my room by mistake, do you 
see? Neither of you knows anything 
about it? You have both earned the 
right to do something—to finish out life 
together. My stars! I could not have 
it otherwise. It’s very simple.” 

He was panting with his exertion, but 
he came back to examine the floor for 
signs of disturbance. There were none. 
He stood up and looked into first one and 
then the other of the staring faces. 

Harper uttered a low moan. 

“T can’t let you do it, friend,” said 
he. “You know what it means?” 

“T know,” said Alpheus.) “I know 
what it means.” 

Mrs. Harper caught his hand — that 
useless, laborless instrument of an empty 
life—and pressed it to her lips hysteri- 
cally. 

“No, no, no, no!” she cried, in agony. 

Alpheus ran his free fingers through 
his own thin, gray hair. 

“You are children,” he said, address- 
ing them both. “You can decide noth- 
ing. For the first time in all my life I 
am the master. You must do as I say.” 

He smiled faintly. The man and 
woman looked at him with dazed, won- 
dering eyes, because he seemed to them 
to have been invested with supreme au- 
thority. He had changed: the stoop had 
gone from his thin shoulders, the flabbi- 
ness from his face, the shiftiness from 
his eye, the cringe and cowardice from 
the curve of the neck which rose from 
a collar a size too large. Every dog has 
his day: this was the day of Alpheus 
Motley. 

“T have led a useless life,” he said. 
“Perhaps at last—” 


He stopped, and, with a trace of hi 
old inherent terror showing in his « 
pression, he turned and gazed at ¢) 
opened door behind him, with its gris] 
picture of a revolver and an inert body. 

“Play music on that piano!” he crix 
savagely. “We have not long to wai 
Play gay music. Sing! Rejoice! BP 
happy! Do you understand? Good-by 

With these words, stepping backwar 
he entered his own room and drew th 
sliding-doors together till their edges ime 
with a slam. 

Darkness had fallen, the darkness « 
the close of a winter day, when gust 
blow swirls of white and gray snow-flak: 
against the window-panes, and the wi) 
sings of cold and shuts out all otly 
sounds save that of a far-away whist! 
of a locomotive or the distant bul! 
bellow of a steamship. The room wa 
cold and gray—the light left from da 
was only sufficient to reveal the general 
outlines of the furniture. To the nos 
of the man alone came the stuffy sme] 
of the rubber shoes upon Walling’s fe: 
which by chance had rested over the iron 
register in the corner; to his ears cam 
the sound of a waltz played upon tl 
mechanical instrument in the front par- 
lor and the voices of a pair who wer 
trying to sing. 

Motley destroyed carefully the on 
trace of his right name, and then seated 
himself in the corner in a chair up- 
holstered with imitation leather; it 
sighed, not uncheerfully, as he rested his 
weight upon its cushion. There, without 
moving, except for occasional paroxysms 
of fear, Alpheus remained while th 
minutes passed and the music whanked 
on. There he sat until there came the 
rattle of the front door, the cold draught 
of air which showed that it had been 
opened, and the sound of a thick voice 
saying: “No, not in there. What’cher 
think? Somebody’s playin’ music in 
there. It’s in this back room here. Try 
this door.” 

“They’re coming!” gasped Alpheus. 
“T must not break down. God help me!” 

His prayer was not unanswered. A 
great comfort of peace and self-assurance 
filled his body like warmth in the veins. 

Toward the bureau he made his way, 
and there, striking a match, he held the 
little yellow flare so that in the mirror 
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he might see his own curious, searching, 
eager expression. But the face that he 
saw was not the face he had always seen 
fore. In himself he recognized the 
lection of that spirit he had prayed 
see in others. 
I’ve found it in myself,’ he whis- 
pered. 

Then with a ery of triumph he caught 
the little tin man from the bureau- 
top and held it facing him, so that the 
two of them—man and manikin—smiled 
joyously at each other. 

In such a position the patrolman and 
his companion who pushed in the door 
found them. 

“ What's this?” said one of the officers. 
“Stand aside, there! Look. Give me 
That’s the man by the bu- 
reau. I seen him come in here. There’s 
Walling on the floor. The feller got 
him.” 

He rushed at Alpheus, and only 
stopped when he saw that Motley, in- 
stead of evil, wore a smile upon his face. 


room, Joe. 
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The automatic piano in the next room 
still gave forth its music like the product 
of a stock-machine. 

nis Well,” said the officer, “ we got this 
on you! What have you got to say?” 

“My stars!” said Alpheus, 
“T’ve got nothing to say. If any wrong’s 
been done, blame me.” 

You done it, eh?’ one of the aven- 


gers began. 


quietly. 


“Shut up, Joe. We'll let the chief 
examine this guy. Wait till we've got 
him at the station-house.” 

Between the two Alpheus was led 
away. 

If, therefore, his brother or his two 
married sisters chance upon this ac- 
count, they will find in it adequate ex- 
planation of why the check sent to the 
remittance-man in January was never 
cashed, and perhaps an assurance that in 
each soul dwells that for which the little 
tin man raised his hands to his eyes and 
gazed out of paint-drop eyes upon the 
world. 
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BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


B E 


YOND the heaving glitter of the floe, 


The free blue water sparkles to the sky, 


Losing itself in brightness; to and fro 


Long bands of mist trail luminously by, 


And, as behind a screen, on the sea’s rim 
Hid softnesses of sunshine come and go, 


And shadowy coasts 


in sudden glory swim. 


O land made out of distance and desire!— 
With ports of mystic pearl and crests of fire. 


Thence, somewhere in the spaces of the sea, 
Traveled this haleyon breath presaging spring; 


Over the waters even now secretly 


She maketh ready in her hands to bring 


Blossom and blade and wing; 


And soon the wave shall ripple with her feet, 
And her wild hair be blown about the skies, 
And with her bosom all the world grow sweet, 
And blue, with the sea-blue of her deep eyes, 
The meadow, like another sea, shall flower, 
And all the earth be song and singing shower; 
And, watching, in some hollow of the grass 


By the sea’s edge, I may behold her stand 
With rosy feet upon the yellow sand, 
Pause in a dream, and to the woodland pass. 
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HERE are persons—at all events, 

there used to be—who profess to 

believe that propriety of expression 
depends not on the practice of the best 
speakers and writers, but upon some ab- 
stract principle which they call reason. 
Unless founded upon that assumed solid 
rock, no usage in their opinion can be 
deemed correct. If it contradict reason, 
or at least what they consider reason, it 
must necessarily be wrong. In order to 
conform to reason, therefore, some other 
manner of speech must be substituted 
for the unclean thing. There is a cer- 
tain convenience about this view for its 
holders. It furnishes a short and easy 
method of deciding what is proper or 
improper in expression. It obviates all 
necessity of studying the development of 
the language. To reach their conclusions, 
men are not obliged to know anything of 
the history of the idiom under considera- 
tion or to learn anything of the exact 
nature of its component parts. If their 
limited knowledge does not enable them 
to parse it, that is enough for them to 
condemn it as opposed to reason, and 
therefore wrong. 

Persons who have faith in usage only 
as it is based upon what they term 
reason must find themselves in a state of 
painful perplexity when they come to 
consider the shocking misuse of pro- 
nouns of address. Every one of us, when 
he speaks to another, uses a plural pro- 
noun with a plural verb. He does not 
say, “thou art” or “thou wast,” but 
“you are” or “you were.” A single per- 
son is spoken to as if he were two or 
more. Looked at from the point of view 
of reason, there cannot well be a much 
grosser corruption. Such an _ utterly 
illogical license of speech never occurred 
to an ancient Greek or Roman. Nor did 
this lapse from linguistic virtue char- 
acterize the speech of our own fore- 
fathers. The man of the tenth century 
would have been shocked at the idea of 
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addressing a single person as if he wer 
two or more rolled into one. Yet th 
most uncompromising purist of our tim: 
commits daily this offense against thx 
inviolable sanctities of grammar pur 
and undefiled. Furthermore, he does it 
unblushingly. In the case of this par 
ticular sin he has lost more than th: 
sense of shame; he has lost even th 
consciousness of having sinned at all. 
Nor is this reprehensible practice con- 
fined to our own speech. If there is on 
corruption which, according to the theo 
retical views of some, ought to portend 
ruin to the cultivated tongues of mod- 
ern Europe, it is the extent to whicl 
they have bedeviled the pronouns of ad- 
dress. In all of them the cup of lin 
guistie iniquity is more than full; it 
fairly runs over. English, as we hav 
seen, is bad enough. But the offenses 
against reason of certain other tongues 
make our sins in this respect seem com- 
paratively venial. Scandalous we doubt- 
less are in using regularly a plural pro- 
noun and verb in addressing a single 
person. But how petty seems this vio- 
lation of the everlasting proprieties 
when contrasted with the atrocities per- 
petrated by the leading Teutonic tongue 
of the Continent. The German is not 
content with using any one pronoun to 
indicate his varying attitude toward the 
persons to whom he speaks. He resorts 
to several. When, however, he regards 
you as an equal, he calls you “they.” In 
writing he enables you to recognize your 
sociai position by capitalizing the initial 
letter of the pronoun. But in conversa- 
tion there is nothing but conventional 
usage to indicate that you are not one 
of an immense unregarded multitude. 
Differing, indeed, as do the modern 
cultivated tongues of Europe in num- 
berless grammatical characteristics, they 
all agree in resolutely avoiding in ordi- 
nary polite address what from the point 
of view of reason is the only proper 
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usage. But English has not been content 
to restriet to this peculiarity its defiance 
ef the eternal verities. In addition to 
its employment of the plural in address- 
» a single person, it has committed 


ne 


another offense, fully as grave, against 
strict grammar. In this crime it finds 
no associate in other cultivated tongues 
save in the instance of one idiom in the 
French. It has turned the objective case 
to the nominative. Were any person to 
se seriously and persistently them for 
ey, or us for we, both friends and ene- 
ies would unite in relegating him to 
the ranks of the grammatically hopeless. 
Yet in the pronoun of address every one 
of us is committing an offense of this 
very nature. You, etymologically speak- 
ing, is in what we call the objective case. 
It represents the dative and accusative 
of the original speech. Accordingly, it 
has no more business to be the subject 
of a sentence than has us or them. 
Still, this illegitimate use of it has suc- 
ceeded after a long contest in driving out 
the legitimate nominative ye. This lat- 
ter has been more than turned down. It 
has been forced, especially in poetry, to 
undergo the further degradation of act- 
ing at times as the object of the verb 
instead of its subject. 

It was in the last part of the sixteenth 
eentury that the complete triumph of the 
usurping you over ye was plainly fore- 
shadowed. It was not fully effected, how- 
ever, till the century following. Let us 
say nothing of earlier deviations from 
the strict path of linguistic propriety; 
but by the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the great scholar, Roger Ascham, 
was using in his letters the two forms 
indifferently for the nominative. He fur- 
thermore occasionally put ye in the ob- 
jective. The same statement holds good 
for the later writers of the Elizabethan 
period. It more than holds good, indeed; 
for as time went on, there was a steadily 
increasing disposition to make you the 
regular nominative in place of ye. There 
are, of course, occasional exceptions. 
Probably the most conspicuous instance 
of the survival of the strictly correct 
usage is found in the authorized version 
of the Bible. That work did not yield to 
the corruption which had long been 
creeping in—at least it did not yield to 
any extent worth considering. Though 
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not published till 1611, its language, 
founded as it was on earlier translations, 
was even in its own time somewhat 
archaic. It says, for instance, “ Ye are 
the light of the world”; it does not say 
“You are.” The golden rule reads, 
“'Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them.” Throughout it regularly con- 
fines you to its strictly proper place as an 
objective. The exceptions are so few as 
to be negligible. Yet were one of us now, 
in his zeal for grammatical purity, to 
follow the language of the Bible in this 
particular, and go about addressing his 
friends with ye, he would be deemed a 
candidate for the lunatie asylum, as 
surely as he would be were he to follow 
exactly certain of the precepts of the 
same book for the conduct of life. 
Nothing but the practice for centuries 
of the best speakers and writers has here 
made correct what is in its nature a gross 
corruption. For those of us who believe 
in the binding authority of good usage, 
it is proper to employ the objective you 
as a nominative. It is further proper for 
such persons to use the plural for in- 
dicating an individual. But that man 
has no right to do so who insists that 
there is a standard based, as he fondly 
deems—*“ fondly ” is used here in its ori- 
ginal sense of “foolishly ”—upon gram- 
mar which conforms to reason. One sect 
there is which honestly strove to make its 
practice in this particular consonant 
with its faith. George Fox, the founder 
of the Quakers, insisted upon the use of 
thou and thee in addressing a single per- 
son. He endured, as he tells us, much 
tribulation in consequence. The prac- 
tice had been earnestly advocated by two 
of his followers, John Stubbs and Ben- 
jamin Fenly, in a volume published in 
1660. This was entitled A Battle-Dore 
for Teachers and Professors to Learn 
Singular and Plural. In it the proper 
use of these two numbers was insisted 
upon. Fox had suggested the preparation 
of the book. To it also he had himself 
contributed. For conforming to the ety- 
mologically orthodox practice recommend- 
ed in it, he tells us in his journal that 
men “ were exceedingly fierce against us.” 
Incidentally he reveals the extent to 
which the feelings attendant upon one 
ancient usage of the pronoun still sur- 
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vived. “ Thou and thee,” he wrote, “ was 
a sore cut to proud flesh, and them that 
sought self-honor; who, though they 
would say it to God and Christ, could 
not endure to have it said to themselves. 
So that we were often beset and abused, 
and sometimes in danger of our lives for 
using these words to some proud men, 
who would say, ‘What! you _ ill-bred 
clown, do you thou me? as though there 
lay Christian breeding in saying you to 
one, which is contrary to their grammar 
and teaching-books.” 

The indignities which Fox and his 
followers suffered at the hands of men of 
“proud flesh” who were addressed by 
the singular pronoun of the second per- 
son indicates plainly that the earlier dis- 
paraging employment of it had by no 
means died out at the time of the Resto- 
ration. As things are now, in the disuse 
of the functions this pronoun had pre- 
viously performed, English has gone be- 
yond the other cultivated tongues of mod- 
ern Europe. Once with us as with them, 
it conveyed the idea not only of different 
but also of entirely opposite states of 
mind. It implied affection and it im- 
plied contempt. It implied superiority 
and it implied inferiority. These nat- 
urally are much more distinctly notice- 
able in our earlier speech than in our 
later. Yet the aroma once exhaled from 
the usage still lingers about it. We feel 
at times the beauty of it even though we 
no longer think of employing it. Take, 
for instance, the words of Ruth to 
Naomi. “Entreat me not to leave thee,” 
says the daughter-in-law to the mother- 
in-law, “or to return from following 
after thee; for whither thou goest, I will 
go: and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: 
thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God; where thou diest will I 
die, and there will I be buried; the Lord 
do so to me and more also, if aught but 
death part thee and me.” Even to mod- 
ern ears, accustomed to the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the plural pronoun of ad- 
dress, the effectiveness of this beautiful 
passage would be seriously marred were 
you and your to be substituted for thou 
and thy and thee. 

Even yet there also hangs at intervals 
about the singular pronoun of the second 
person some slight suggestion of that atti- 
tude of contempt which Fox represents 
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as having been conveyed to his per 
cutors by his use of thou and th 
This once common employment of it h: 
been made familiar to all students of o 
speech by a passage in Shakespeare an 
by the historical incident introduced + 
illustrate it by the Shakespearean com- 
mentator Theobald. Familiar as ar 
these two, at least to students of tl 
dramatist, their repetition may be par- 
doned for the sake of their effectivenes 
The one occurs in “ Twelfth Night,” i 
the scene where Sir Toby Belch is urgin; 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek to send a chal- 
lenge to the disguised Viola. “Taw 
him with the license of ink,” says tl! 
former; “if thou thowst him some 
thrice, it shall not be amiss.’ The other 
is contained in the attacks which wer 
made on the accused by the attorney- 
general on the occasion of the trial in 
1603 of Sir Walter Raleigh. “ All that 
he did,” says Sir Edward Coke, “ was 
at thy instigation, thou viper; for I thou 
thee, thou traitor.” This was far fron 
being the only instance in which Cok: 
belabored the prisoner by the use of th 
singular number of this pronoun. “Tho. 
hast a Spanish heart and thyself art a 
viper of hell,” was another one of th 
flowers of rhetoric which he bestowed 
upon Raleigh. Theobald’s bringing for- 
ward this illustration to make clear the 
meaning of the text is fairly presumptive 
proof that little sense of the force of this 
usage remained in the fourth decade of 
the eighteenth century, in which his edi- 
tion of Shakespeare appeared. 

Yet though the recollection of the 
foregoing once common employment of 
the singular pronoun of address lingers 
with us, or at least with some of us, it 
is not felt now as a reality. The dis- 
tinct functions which it still fulfils in 
other tongues no longer exist for us. 
None of us go about addressing our 
relatives or intimate friends as thou; 
equally none of us hurl contempt upon 
our enemies by the use of this same pro- 
noun. Why is it that English has de- 
viated from the practice of the other 
cultivated tongues of modern Europe? 
Why has it given up the use of the sec- 
ond person singular to express affection 
or contempt? Was this abandonment of 
it due to the character of the language, 
or to the character of those who speak 
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‘+? It is far from easy to give a satis- 
factory answer to this question. One 
great difficulty in reaching a conclusion 
arises from the fact that no exhaustive 
study has ever been made of the use of 
the pronoun of address in our literature; 
hardly even a superficial one. Certain of 
the most common statements made about 
its employment will not bear the test 
of prolonged and thorough investigation. 
This is true in spite of the fact that 
these have at times behind them the au- 
thority of great scholars. Men content 
themselves with repeating their state- 
ments without ever attempting to test 
their accuracy by making independent 
investigations of their own. 

One thing may possibly account, to 
some extent at least, for the disuse of the 
singular in address. There is always a 
tendency in pronunciation to become 
hurried. With us, this led the users of 
speech to show no quarter to the vowels. 
They were dropped in the sound and 
not unfrequently in the spelling. The 
result was that a number of consonants 
were huddled together in the same sylla- 
ble. This was true in particular of the 
second person singular of the preterite. 
The task of pronouncing it became, 
in consequence, increasingly difficult for 
even the rugged mouths with the posses- 
sion of which Milton credited the English 
race. So long as the vowels were re- 
tained and sounded there was little diffi- 
culty. When lov-ed-est and drown-ed-est 
appeared as three syllables, their pronun- 
ciation presented no special embarrass- 
ment. But the case was altered when the 
speaker was compelled to confront such 
forms as lovdst and drowndst; for no 
matter how they appeared in print, that 
was the way in which they were expected 
to come from the mouth. Rather than 
grapple with this dreadful combination 
of consonants, he betook himself in all 
possible cases to the easier forms of the 
plural. This may be thought to explain 
in a measure the abandonment of the 
second person singular. But in whatever 
way it came about, we do not need to be 
told that its employment has now prac- 
tically gone. It is still regularly heard in 
the language of prayer; to a less extent 
in that of poetry; occasionally, too, in 
that of a prose, which, whatever its mer- 
its, represents a language no one ever 
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really speaks. Furthermore, in all these 
cases it is mainly confined to the present 
tense. Accordingly, the difficulties that 
would beset the use of the preterite can 
hardly be said to exist. 

To him who examines English litera- 
ture with his eyes on this particular sub- 
ject of address, certain things further- 
more become distinctly manifest. The 
use of the plural pronoun for the singular 
came into the language in the thirteenth 
century. Then in certain cases you 
took largely the place of thou. It was 
originally intended as a mark of respect 
to those higher in rank or authority. 
3ut first used toward one’s superiors, its 
employment was gradually extended to- 
ward one’s equals. Still, from that time 
to the present there has never been a dis- 
tinct line of demarcation between the 
use of the two numbers, though asser- 
tions to that effect have been and are 
constantly made. Painful efforts have 
indeed been put forth to explain away 
manifest exceptions that cannot be ig- 
nored. But the explanations never suf- 
ficiently explain. The general rule, it 
is true, ean be safely laid down that the 
plural was used from an inferior to a 
superior, save in the ease of prayer. But 
in our literature this rule has been sub- 
ject to numerous modifications and ex- 
ceptions. Until an exhaustive study has 
been made of usage on this particular 
point—for up to this time all investiga- 
tion of it has been distinctly superficial 
—only a few statements about it can be 
received with any confidence in their 
correctness. 

One of these few is that from the 
earliest period to the present day there 
has prevailed in our best literature a 
liberty in passing from the singular to 
the plural, and vice versa, which partakes 
almost of the nature of license. It is 
found not merely in the course of the 
same conversation, but not unfrequently 
in the same sentence. Take the “ Knight’s 
Tale” of Chaucer as an early illustration. 
In the prayer of Emily to Diana she ad- 
dresses the goddess in these words: 


“Now help me, lady, sith ye may and can 
For tho fi. e., those] three formés that 
thou hast in thee.” 


Again, Palamon in his prayer to Venus 
is represented as saying: 
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“ And if ye will not so, my lady sweet, 

Then pray I thee—” 

There is nothing exceptional about such 
examples as these. They could be mul- 
tiplied almost endlessly; for this sort of 
usage abounds in our literature during 
all periods. Every person can verify the 
matter for himself by examining on this 
point any one of our classics in which the 
language of conversation appears; say, 
for instance, two such representative 
productions of widely separated periods 
as our version of the Bible and the novels 
of Thackeray. 

But to go back to the original corrup- 
tion. The substitution of the objective 
you for the real nominative ye has 
brought in its train other corruptions 
involving changes of grammatical con- 
struction. We can no longer “ parse” 
certain phrases as we once did. Take, 
for illustration, two such common ones as 
“if you please” and “if you like.” We 
are now trained to consider the wou in 
these expressions as the subject of the 


verb. From the point of view of the 
past, it is nothing of the sort. If we 
heed the etymological history of the 


phrases, you in them is in the dative case. 
The like and please in both these exam- 
ples are originally impersonal verbs. In 
the earlier speech the it, which has now 
come to be a sort of indispensable crutch 
for this class of verbs, was often omitted. 
Such especially was the case when the 
pronoun as object preceded instead of 
following the verb. Consequently, if you 
like or if you please meant “if it like 
you” or “if it please you.” There was 
doubtless a time when the you was felt 
to be a dative. Then it had not driven 
out the proper nominative ye. Had that 
not happened, men would have continued 
to regard it as such. But this impression 
was destroyed when the usurping ob- 
jective took its place as the subject of 
the sentence, reinforced as it was by the 
fact that the impersonal verb was hardly 
recognized any longer as impersonal, un- 
less accompanied by the pronoun i¢ as 
its forerunner. Hence, our ancestors 
proceeded to commit assault upon the 
verb because it had ventured to appear 
without its now faithful attendant. 
They changed the class to which it be- 
longed. The view of you as an objective 
gradually passed out of the consciousness 
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of men. It came to be considered as t! 
subject nominative. It is now so r 
garded. It was not to be expected th 
the users of speech, out of deference { 
the grammatical feelings of their for 
fathers, would laboriously keep up 

subtle grammatical distinction, of whi 
only a few of them were vaguely consciou 

This is but a single instance of t! 
changes which have been going on in t! 
grammatical character of the languag 
Until they have actualiy establish 
themselves they are called corruption 
But in time they come to be used n 
only without grief but without thoug! 
by those depressed and depressing indi- 
viduals who live in a state of anxiety) 
about the English tongue in their sincer 
belief that it is on the road to ruin lx 
cause men will persist in using expres 
sions to which they take exception. It 
becomes accordingly something of a sat- 
isfaction to soothe the feelings of thes: 
sorrowing souls by narrating the story 
of a corruption which did not prevail 
This was the use in address of the plur: 
pronoun with a form strictly belonging 
the preterite singular of the substantive 
verb. In talking to an individual, edu 
cated men once frequently said you was 
instead of you were. It is not impossi- 
ble, perhaps not unlikely, that it was a 
covert conviction of the impropriety of 
employing the same expression in one 
case to denote unity, in the other to de- 
note plurality, which led to the preva- 
lence of the practice of partially modi- 
fying strict grammatical usage by the 
adoption of a sort of compromise. 

At any rate, from whatever motive 
sprung, it came for a time, and indeed 
for a considerable time, into fashion. | 
was distinct from the employment of was 
as a plural verb. This had existed in 
dialect or uncultivated speech from a 
remote period, and it exists now. It 
turned up also sporadically in our early 
literature. When it occurs there, how- 
ever, it appears to be rather the result 
of accident or inattention than of con- 
formity to a generally accepted mode of 
speech among the educated. Not so the 
usage here under consideration. For 
more than a century and a half it was 
steadily and consciously employed by cul- 
tivated speakers and writers. The fre- 
quency of its appearance shows that it 
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presented fairly a current usage of 
lite conversation. The practice, how- 

er, never extended to the present tense. 
Unlike you was, you is was never heard 
rom the lips of an educated person. 

For this usage the determining motive 
seems to have been the desire to distin- 
euish between one person and more than 

ne. It was not till about the middle of 

the seventeenth century that you was 
passed from dialectic into general use 
and was adopted as an authorized mode 
of speech in address. No observant 
reader of the literature of the hundred 
and fifty years following the Restoration 
ean fail to be struck with the frequency 
with which it occurs. Especially is this 
the case in the representation of col- 
loquial speech. To colloquial speech, in 
fact, the usage mainly belongs, rather 
than to the purely literary. Even in the 
former, it never displaced you were in 
addressing a single person: but it took 
its place alongside of it as a fully au- 
thorized locution. Naturally it showed 
itself in comedy as representing the lan- 
guage of common conversation. Yet to 
that it did not confine itself. It invaded 
the stately speech of tragedy. Take an 
example from Dr. Young’s play of “ The 
Brothers.” This was produced in 1753. 
“ At what altar was you sworn their foe ?” 
are the words with which Perseus is rep- 
resented as taunting Demetrius for his 
attachment to the Romans. 

Of the large number of illustrations 
which could be furnished of this usage, 
a few may be given as specimens. In 
1690, Atterbury wrote a somewhat indig- 
nant letter to a clergyman with whose 
conduct he was displeased. “ But neither 
of these positions pleased you,” he re- 
marked, “nor was you willing to take 
those pupils the hour afforded you.” The 
passage is particularly worthy of citation 
for the characteristic comment it caused. 
Atterbury’s biographer was a good deal 
shocked by this lapse, as he considered it. 
“The reverend gentleman,” he remarked, 
“in his anger loses sight of grammar—a 
very common fault in hisday.” The biog- 
rapher himself was committing the com- 
mon fault of our day in imputing his own 
ignorance of the grammar of a former 
period to the ignorance of the writer be- 
longing to that period—-a frequent or 
rather the regular practice of the men 
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who set out to expose the blunders in 
usage of the great authors of the past. 
During the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century the employment ot you 
was prevailed to a considerable extent, 
but by no means to the extent it did 
during the century following. In both 
pe riods, however, it occurs more or less 
frequently in the writings of men who 
held then and still continue to hold a 
high rank in our literature. Dryden used 
it; so did Swift; so did the great scholar 
Bentley. But novels and letters consti- 
tuted its peculiar province. This was al- 
most inevitable; for the language of cor- 
respondence and fiction naturally tends 
to bear a close resemblance to that of con- 
versational speech. Consequently it ex- 
cites little surprise to find it often em- 
ployed by the three principal novelists 
Richardson, 
Fielding and Smollett. In Tom Jones, 
for example, you was is the form which 
is regularly found when a single person 
is addressed. Certainly in this novel the 


of the eighteenth century 


use of you were, when the language of 
conversation is given, is exceedingly rare. 
Perhaps, indeed, it never appears at all. 

The same condition of things prevailed 
in letter writing. Take one out of the 
many instances in which it appears in 
the correspondence of Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu. “I should be sorry to 
hear you was unhappy,” she wrote in 
1710 to her future husband. Again, in 
1728 Pope sent a letter to Swift inform- 
ing him that he was “a hundred pounds 
a year richer than when you was here.” 
It also turns up constantly in the Wal- 
pole correspondence which retlects the 
fashionable speech of the day. Even 
Beattie, the melancholy Seotch prophet of 
the ruin impending over the language, 
employed it evidently without any idea 
of the seandalous impropriety of the ex- 
pression he was using. In 1760 he sent 
a poetical essay to Dr. Blacklock. «Later 
he expressed his gratification on hear- 
ing that it had come to hand and “ that 
you was pleased to give it a favorable 
reception.” 

In fact, you was came near establish- 
ing itself in the language as a perfectly 
legitimate method of addressing a single 
person. That point once reached, it 
might have become the exclusive method. 
In an earlier age such a result could have 
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been confidently looked for. If so, we 
should all have been using it now with 
as little consciousness of its grammatical 
impropriety as we have in saying you 
were. It would have come to be regarded 
as a satisfactory method of distinguish- 
ing from two or more persons the single 
one addressed. But by the latter half of 
the eighteenth century grammar began 
to lie heavy on the hearts of those 
who devote themselves to preserving the 
speech in its purity. They directed their 
batteries against this offending idiom, 
and kept up the fire incessantly. They 
had not discovered that the nominative 
you was strictly in the objective case; 
but they had sufficient knowledge of it 
to be aware that it was a plural and could 
not therefore be properly employed with 
a singular form like was. As early as 
1755 a writer remonstrated in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine against this scandalous 
defiance of propriety of usage. “ You 
was there, you was here, you was pleased, 
ete..” he wrote, “ are expressions which 
oceur in a hundred writers; but you was 
is certainly false grammar, because you 
as well as ye is the second person plural; 
for tho’ we speak in one person only, we 
unanimously say vou are, or you had, you 
shall, and if a man should use the verb 
in the singular number, and say you art, 
you hast. you hadst, you shalt, he would 
be deemed ignorant of the common rules 
of grammar.” 

Attacks like these did not make at first 
much impression upon the use of the 
idiom. Besides the authors already men- 
tioned. it can be found in the writings of 
many others; of several, indeed, of high- 
est repute, such as Goldsmith and Cow- 
per. In truth, notwithstanding the hos- 
tility it aroused, the employment of the 
expression lingered along into the nine- 
teenth century. “ Wasn’t you sorry for 
Lord Nelson?” wrote Lamb to Hazlitt in 
November, 1805. “ You was in serious 
danger,” wrote Ryron to Murray late in 
1815. In the following third decade of 
the century Dugald Stewart can be found 
resorting to it. Still later the same ex- 





pression came from the mouth of the « 
person who is theoretically supposed 
have the language in his sacred ke 
ing. According to the report ot Cree 
in his journal, William IV. in 1830 
marked to the Earl of Derby, when t] 
nobleman was sworn in as a privy-cou 
cilor, “I have often heard my father s 
you was the best Lord Lieutenant 

England.” 

The opening of the nineteenth c 
tury, however, made manifest to the « 
ervant that the doom of this expressi 
had been sealed. Py that time its e 
inies had accomplished pretty fully the 
deadly work. Yet it took a great deal 
time and effort to carry out complet 
the decree of extermination. But tl 
havoe that had been already wrought wit 
the usage and the decay which had over 
taken it may be brought home to ever 
one by contrasting the practice in thi 
particular matter of Mrs. Radcliffe an 
of Jane Austen. The Mysteries 
Udolpho of the one was published ii 
1794; the Sense and Sensibility of th 
other in 1811. In the former work y» 
was appears again and again. In the 
latter it occurs also several times; but 
it is intentionally put in the mouth of a 
somewhat illiterate character. Once and 
once only is it used by the clerical hero 
of the work. Its extinction, indeed, was 
inevitable. It had not taken sufficient 
root to hold its own against the linguistic 
storm which had broken out and the 
attacks of the grammarians who waged 
upon it an incessant war. With that fin 
sense of values which is a distinguishing 
badge of incompetent hostile criticism, it 
became no uncommon practice to attack 
a writer not for the inaccuracy of his 
facts or the feebleness of his arguments, 
but to make his use of you was for you 
were a principal subject of comment. 
Consequently by the time the century 
had entered upon its second quarter, the 
cause of so-called grammatical purity 
had triumphed. Then the practice of em 
ploying the objectionable expression had 
almost entirely disappeared. 
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Man_ Proposes 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Y the count of the hostess, there 
B were twelve at dinner. By that 
of her youngest man guest, Teddy 
Hapgood, there was exactly One. Far 
moved from him, but, fortunately, on 
e other side of the table, where his 
doring eves could reach and linger on 
er, Dorothy Winter sat. Though she 
vas so pervadingly present, she seemed 
anothe r way incredibly remote. Ile 
ould hardly realize that she was the 
rirl he had met dozens of times dur- 
ing the past summer, and with whom 
t first he had chatted and danced and, 
ves, flirted, too, with heart-free abandon. 
Now it was all different. He tried to 
remember just when it had begun to 
seem different, but he couldn’t; and what 
did it matter, anyway? He was in love 
ith her—fathoms deep in love—and as 
vet she didn’t know it. But she was 
going to. It was this certainty which 
had strengthened the lines of young Hap- 
good’s mouth. He was a bit afraid of 
her, but in their first moment alone to- 
gether he would tell her all that was in 
his heart. 

Between them, besides an endless ex- 
panse of embroidered linen, were flowers 
and eandles and bobbing human heads 
that sadly interfered with the most won- 
derful view in the world. This was well, 
for the existence of these barriers stead- 
ied the nerves of the impetuous young 
man, enabling him from time to time 
to drop a casual word into the ears of 
vague shadows on his right and left, who 
As he 
listened to them and pretended to eat, 
his mind worked busily. This was Satur- 
day night, and the hour was nine. Within 
a few minutes the women would leave 
the table. After a decent interval with 
the men—the smoking, say, of half a 
cigarette he would follow Dorothy to 
the drawing-room, and, being the only 
man there, he would quite naturally take 
her out on the veranda for a glimpse of 
the moon or the stars. 


also imagined themselves women. 


Given five min- 


utes, uninterrupted, he could pour into 
her ear the story of his love, tell her of 
his new prospects and his impending 
journey west, and ask her to be his, thus 
putting an end for all time to the sus- 
pense that had tortured him for weeks. 
If she loved him—oh, if she loved him 
(his heart melted within him at the 
thought) they would have a glorious 
Sunday together in this hospitable home 
where they were fellow-guests for the 
week-end. If she didn’t for a second 
his heart stood still, then dropped into 
well, if she didn’t, 
he would simply go off and die in th 
shrubbery. Or, if that seemed incon- 


some bottomless void 


siderate toward his hostess, he would take 
an early train Sunday morning and get 
back to town, where he would live through 
In any event 
he had to leave for Kansas City, the field 
of his new duties, on Monday morning 


the day in some fashion. 


There, a young captain of industry, with 
brooding eyes and stern, set lips, he would 
make Work his goddess, and possibly find 
in the piling up of millions a dreary 
compensation for his loveless life. As 
his reflections reached this mournful 
stage he became conscious that the girl 
at his right was talking. 

tell me what you think of it,” was 
all he caught, but it was addressed to 
him, and Miss Bigelow’s blue eyes, wide 
with interest, were fastened on his face. 
He made a desperate clutch at the trail- 
ing end of what, he vaguely surmised, 
had been a detailed account of one of her 
experiences. Betty was always having 
things happen to her, and making in- 
teresting stories of them. 

“T think it was great,” he said. “ Aw- 
fly nice for you, too,” he added, econ- 
scious that he was on thin ice, but heed- 
less of his peril. 

“Why, Mr. Hapgood! How perfectly 
dreadful!” 

setty Bigelow’s voice was pitched on 
: high note of horror. 

“ Just think!”—she was addressing the 
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general assemblage now “TI told Mr. 
Hapgood there were nine cases of typhoid 
in our settlement district this month, and 
three deaths, and he thinks it’s 
And sO Thiet 

Under the surprised stare in the many 
eyes now turned upon him, the 
nate young pink 


' 
great! 
for me!” 


unfortu- 

man’s face deepened 

into crimson. 
ce I was 


wildly, 


saying,” he explained, 
“that I think it’s a great oppor- 
tunity to learn things about typhoid and 

and—stamp it out, you know. That’s 
what I meant.” 

His voice failed him. She was looking 
at him across the table, and in the quiz- 
zical gleam of her brown eyes he saw 
something that made his nerves sing. 

“She understands,” he told himself. 
“At least she knows | heard a 
word Miss been 
she jolly well guesses why!” 
this thought, he beamed 
Then, 
turning, and impressed by the continued 
silence, he realized that his immediate 
neighbor at the table was still awaiting 


haven’t 
Bigelow’s saying, and 

( ‘omforte d by 
back at her until she looked away. 


the expression of his views on the oppor- 
tunities attending typhoid. 

“ They’re learning a lot about how to 
he told Betty, 
his eyes again drawn irresistibly to their 
magnet. (why the 
deuce was she listening with such inter- 
est to that ass, Howe, 6n her left? Howe 
had never uttered an original remark in 
his life) 


cure it now, you know, 


"Tek tom wens ane * 


‘why, ten years ago,” he added, 


“they let a fellow I knew die of typhoid.” 
What further idiocy he might have 


hearer never knew. 
his hostess gave the signal 


uttered he and his 
Mercifully, 
for departure to her women guests, who 
in another minute had made their rus- 
tling exit: and Mr. Hapgood, having 
crawled under the table for two fans and 
one pair of gloves, was resting after his 
exertions and moodily chewing the end 
of a cigarette. 
but how? In what 
They must be few, 
right—the kind of 
thing that thrilled a girl with the knowl- 
edge of a man’s tremendous earnestness. 

“ Dorothy, I can’t live without you! 
Will you trust yourself to me?” 

No, he didn’t like that. It sounded 
like the stuff men said in books. 


To propose, ves 
well-chosen words ? 


of course, but just 


MAGAZINE 


“We were going fifty miles an hour 
the man next to him was saying, “ ar 
we turned out to let another car pas 
The next thing | remember was feeli; 
the earth drop away from me, and s 
ing Kennedy sail through the air, hea 


first, toward the nearest tree, his leg 
working exactly as if he were swin 


ming 

Hapgood wondered if she liked aut 
mobiling. If she did, of 
would have a ear. 


course the 
His salary, added ¢ 
his private income, would stand it. Bu 
unless she was really 
might de well to 
two. However, anything 
wanted ! 


keen on motor 


they wait a year o 
everything sh 
Think of buying her things 

And One 
He'd give her a big 
allowance, so she wouldn’t have to com: 


of having the right to do it! 
thing was certain. 


He knew what 
He had 
His happy 


and ask him for money. 
that meant to a proud woman. 
read about it in magazines. 
thoughts ran on. 

“We hadn’t been out of the room mor 
than a minute before my wife smelled 
smoke, so we went back.” 

Perkins, the host, was leaning back in 
his chair, telling his best story. 

“Tongues of flame were shooting out 
from the fixture and the sur 
rounding woodwork, and the next minute 


electric 


the whole place was blazing. We were 


on the tenth floor, with no fire-escapes, 
and my wife was ill—” 

They would have to select a house to 
gether, Hapgood reflected, buoyantly, and 
furnish it. Thal would be interesting. 
That would be something like. But what 
infernal twaddle were these fools talking 
now? It interfered with serious thought 
He rose to his feet. 

“Tf you don’t mind, old man, Ill join 
the ladies,” he remarked, as he started 
for the door. His host, who at that in 
stant in his narrative was clinging to a 
window-sill of the tenth floor with his 
left hand, and supporting his wife in his 


strong right arm, regarded him with 
natural irritation. This was not only 
his best story, but it was also true. 


Teddy Hapgood, in blithe ignorance of 
his disapproval, was already on his way 
to the drawing-room. Pausing on its 
threshold, he studied the scene before him 
with an anxious eye. She was off in a 
corner with Miss Bigelow, and their faces 
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“Wuy, Mr. 


wore the look of patient waiting which 
dims the features of most women guests 
during their lonely after-dinner vigil. 
Rut even as he started rapturously tow- 
ard her the picture changed. 


“ And I lost ten pounds,” Betty Bige- 
low remarked, casually. As the words 


left her lips, four women who had been 
sitting together at one end of the room 
rose to their feet. Simultaneously they 
swept toward Miss Bigelow. Simultane- 
ously one word burst from their lips: 

“ How?” 

By the time Hapgood had reached her, 
Betty Bigelow was launched upon a re- 
cital of such absorbing interest that at 
first even the Only One was oblivious to 
his approach. When she finally saw him, 
he could not escape the knowledge that 
her recognition wholly devoid of 
personal emotion. 

“But 7 never got the slightest results 
from buttermilk,” he heard her 
pathetically, while her gaze drifted across 
him as impersonally as a rose petal drifts 
across a garden path. Young as he was, 
Teddy Hapgood knew the world. More- 
over, he had sisters. He strolled away 


was 


say, 





HaPGOOD! H¢ 


)W PERFECTLY DREADFUL!" 





from the absorbed group and stood gazing 
moodily out of the window, his hands in 
his pockets, his ears strained to catch 
the first word of a new topic in which 
he could take an intelligent part. 


But flesh-reduction held the women 
enthralled for ten minutes, and then the 
men came in. Three tables of bridge 


were promptly arranged, and Mr. Hap- 
good, who had hoped that a malignant 
fate had exhausted itself in the outrage 
of the reduction episode, discovered that 
he was still its helpless victim; for he 
was not even at her table, and there was 
to be no pivoting. Until almost mid- 
night he played bridge solemnly with 
three stern and exacting players, whose 
resentment of any absent-mindedness on 
his part was strong and freely expressed. 

When the party broke up for the night, 
he went with Dorothy to the foot of the 
stairs, gazing at her with such touching 
appeal. that she wavered uncertainly for 
a moment on the lowest step. But it was 
obviously impossible to tell her of his 
love with his late partner at his elbow 
urgently pointing out some fault in his 
last game. He could only look deep into 
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her eyes and spend the remainder of th: 
night in alternate hope and belief and 
doubt and fear over what he read there. 

His wakefulness led to his sleeping 
until after nine o’clock the next morning, 
and when he came down to breakfast at 
ten it was to find her gone to church 
with her hostess. This blow was severe, 
for he had planned a walk and talk with 
her along quiet country roads, with the 
glory of the autumn foliage as an excuse. 
He had but little time to mourn, however, 
for he was promptly selected for a four- 
some by his host, whose interest in golf 
was second only to his absorption in 
money-making. Hapgood accompanied 
his friends to the links willingly enough. 
lle had to do something to kill time, and 
golf would answer his purpose as well as 
the next thing. His plan was to go over 
the four-mile course once during the 
morning, and then return to the house for 
luncheon and a Jong afternoon with Her. 

But this was not to be. The morning 
match was intensely interesting. Know- 
ing that she was, for the time at least, 
beyond his reach, he put his mind on 
what he was doing and played brilliant- 
ly —so brilliantly that he and his host 
finished all square with two opponents 
who were really much their superiors. 
Perkins was shamelessly jubilant. He im- 
mediately issued a challenge for an after- 
noon match, and ordered luncheon at the 
club-house. From this programme there 
proved to be no possible escape. Hap- 
good developed a frightful headache, but 
it did not save him. During the early 
afternoon he was the victim of several 
alarming accidents. He injured a knee- 
eap, he sprained a thumb, he almost. broke 
an ankle. In fact, he was sure he had 
broken it, until Perkins insisted on ex- 
amining its fair, unblemished surface, 
afterward turning his eyes from it to 
Hapgood’s face with black suspicion in 
their depths. When each of his injuries 
in turn had been thoughtfully scrutinized 
by a fellow-guest in the foursome, who was 
also a physician, the game went on, and 
for very shame Teddy had to cease his 
frantic efforts to break it up. His play, 
however, was abominable. Whereas in the 
morning he had earned the golden opin- 
ions of his fellow-players, this afternoon 
he pulled, he sliced, he topped, and he 
drove out of bounds. The language he 


— amen ~aeaneeicaaael 


evoked from Perkins was enough to eau 
a sulphurous haze to rise over the link 
But it was five o’clock before he got bac 
to the house, disgusted and, incidental]; 
badly defeated, and saw Her for a m 
ment, pouring tea for an animated grou 
of guests who had come in automobil 
to swell the house-party. He was des 
perate by this time, but, short of actua 
physical force, there seemed no way 0 
getting her to himself for a moment b 
fore dinner. 

As he dressed for that function he ex- 
perienced almost a sense of panic. To 
night was his last chanee. To-night th 
word must be spoken—and would be, hx 
decided, casting aside the third tie lh 
had ruined-—if he perished in the effort 
IIe remembered that his hostess was a 
good sort, and he decided to ask her to 
help him out, at least to the extent 
putting him beside the Only One at din 
ner. He met Mrs. Perkins in the hall 
as he was going down-stairs, and breath- 
lessly made his plea. She _ listened, 
with sympathy and understanding in her 
rather prominent gray eyes. 

“T’m sorry, Teddy,” she said, “but I 
just can’t do it to-night. IT’ve already 
promised both Mr. Howe and Arthur 
Bryce a place beside her.” 

Then, seeing his despair, her heart 
yearned over him. 

“But Ill help you to get her away 
after dinner,” she added, “and I'll put 
you next her at breakfast.” 

Teddy thanked her gloomily. He 
hadn’t much faith in the after-dinner 
promise, or, for that matter, in the break- 
fast plan. Half the guests were leaving 
on early morning trains, and the women 
would have their hats on and would all 
talk at once about engagements for dress- 
fittings in town. There was sure to be 
an indescribable atmosphere of confusion 
and haste around the table—not at all 
the right seene for an avowal to the One 
Woman. However, if breakfast was all 
he could get, he would take it. Besides, 
there was still to-night. But what did 
Howe want to say to her? Had Howe 
asked her, and had she, perhaps, con- 
sented to let him sit beside her? And 
how did it happen that Bryce was also 
in the running — Bryce, who had been 
devoted to Betty Bigelow all summer? 
Was it possible that Miss Winter liked 
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HE COULD ONLY | 


Bryec? He told himself gloomily that 
no one could possibly like Bryce, ignoring 
the fact that he himself had liked him 
very much until this minute. 

If stern disapproval in the 
one human blight 


gaze of 


being could another, 


both Mr. Howe and Mr. Bryce would 
have shriveled up as they sat beside Her 


half an hour later. They remained, how- 
ever, in excellent health and spirits, and 
it was evident even to the prejudiced eyes 
of Mr. Hapgood that they were enter- 


taining. She seemed absorbed in them 








OK DEEP INTO HER EYES 


duri Ay the 
ing meal, with its 


and not once madden 


foolish laughter and 
its sillv talk, did her gaze stray toward 
Teddy. 

After the drawing - room, 
that young man approached her with a 
look of stern decision on his handsome 
race, 


endless, 


dinner, in 


Bryce and another man were in 
the group around her, and he added him- 
self to the circle with something of the 
effect of a corner-stone settling into place. 
Before he had 
ever, a sweet, old, quavering voice ad 


a chance to speak, how- 
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dressed her, and Mrs. Tremaine, eighty 
and still a spoiled belle, was drawing the 
girl’s arm through her own. 

‘You've promised to play for me, my 
dear,” she said, gently, “and I’m not 
going to let you off. Ive been looking 
forward to your music all through dinner 

and at my age, you know, we don’t 
postpone our pleasures longer than we 
can help.” 

Hapgood followed them to the music- 
room, with several of his fellow-guests, 
and for an hour listened dreamily and al- 
most happily to Chopin, Richard Strauss, 
and Grieg. It was not what he wanted, 
but it was better than seeing her talk 
to other men; and he could dream that 
she was playing for him alone, far away, 
in their own home. While he was men- 
tally shaping the opening words of his 
proposal his host entered suddenly. 

“Will you come and make up a table, 
Ted?” he asked, catching the young 
man’s eye. “TI know you don’t care for 
bridge,” he added, apologetically, “ but 
we're just one player short.” 

Hapgood planted himself, as it were, 
and pulled back with all the strength 
that was in him. 

“Old man,” he said, solemnly, “I’ve 
got such a splitting headache that I 
couldn’t tell the difference between an 
ace and a ten-spot. Awfully sorry, but 
my playing would simply spoil the game 
for every one else.” 

“Oh, all right. Sorry. Why don’t you 
ask Thompson to fix up something for 
your head ?” 

Perkins spoke absently, his gaze roam- 
ing round the room; and now it fell upon 
its victim. He was a man of one idea. 
He descended joyfully upon the Only 
One, who was at that moment rising from 
the piano. 

“ All through, Miss Winter? Good!” 
he exclaimed, tactfully. “Come and 
make a fourth at bridge. We're one 
short.” 

He offered her his arm, and Dorothy 
Winter, with a surprised and somewhat 
dazed expression in her eyes, was firmly 
led past Hapgood and away to the card- 
table. Ted looked after them, struggling 
with a conviction that darkness had set- 
tled permanently over the universe. Suf- 
fering, rebellious, he finally followed her, 
stopping long enough to swallow a 


nauseating mixture which Perkins, n 
in high good humor, had thoughtful! 
ordered for his headache. 

It was all over. Fate was against hin 
That was evident. He would have to g 
away without telling her, and then h 
would have to write, and the whole busi 
ness would probably take another week 
and he would be kept in this unspeakab] 
misery just that much longer. Of cours 
he could telegraph, but who wants to d 
the thing as crudely as that? 

Love you. Will you marry me? Got 
new job K. C. five thousand a year. An- 
swer collect. 

The message flashed across Ted’s mental! 
vision as vividly as if some one had writ 
ten it out. He uttered a groan of self- 
disgust, turned on his heel and, dazed 
by his misfortune, half sick over his dis 
appointment and the nervous strain of 
the whole experience, went sulkily up- 
stairs and to bed. 

That night he slept, to his own great 
surprise as he subsequently realized the 
fact, but the next morning he was the 
first person in the dining-room. He had 
already investigated the contents of th: 
hot dishes on the sideboard, and was be- 
ginning his breakfast when his hostess 
appeared. Behind her trotted her three- 
year-old daughter, Marjorie, a small, fat 
infant with upstanding curls, whose 
maiden heart had long since been openly 
and shamelessly bestowed upon Hapgood. 

“Goin’ to sit by Teddy,” she now an- 
nounced promptly, forestalling objection 
by climbing into the chair at his left. 

“Darling, mother doesn’t know whether 
she'll have room.” Mrs. Perkins, how- 
ever, was as clay in the hands of the 
small potter. “ Wouldn’t you like your 
own little table better?’ she added, weak- 
ly, “with Nellie to wait on you all the 
time ?” 

Miss Perkins would not, and said so. 
She was already mentioning her prefer- 
ence in the matter of food, and Hap- 
good waited on her tenderly, effecting 
a judicious compromise between what 
she wanted and what she was allowed 
to have, but incidentally keeping an 
anxious eye on the empty chair at his 
right. If any one tried to take that 
chair—- 

Fate and his hostess were with him. 
Half a dozen guests entered almost to- 
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MAN 
gether, Miss Winter among them. Mrs. 
Perkins caught her glance. 

“Will you sit next to Mr. Hapgood, 
Dorothy?” she asked, “and help him to 
keep Marjorie in order? She would sit 
beside him, and I’m afraid that five min- 
utes from now he’ll be simply kalsomined 
with her breakfast food!” 

Other duties called her, but if death 
itself had claimed her now, the radiant 
young man next to Miss Winter would 
have remained unmoved. To him, Mrs. 
Perkins had fulfilled her mission on this 
earth. Beamingly he rose and went to 
the sideboard for Dorothy’s breakfast. 
She wanted poached eggs and bacon and 
a muffin, she said, and the largest cup 
of coffee Mrs. Perkins knew how to pour. 
When Hapgood returned to her side with 
the well-filled plate, it nearly fell from 
nerveless hand. Howe sitting 
placidly in the chair he had vacated, while 
the protestations of Miss Marjorie Per- 
kins rent the atmosphere. 

“Why, Mr. Howe, tha’s Teddy’s place! 
Tha’s my Teddy’s place. THe’s sittin’ 
me Miss Winter,” she was 
ejaculating, in despairing accents. 

7 Marjorie!” 

The look in Mrs. Perkins’s eye was not 
to be mistaken. Marjorie studied it an 
instant, and her voice sank to a whimper, 
then lost in the mug of milk in 
which she sought to drown her grief. 
Howe, calmly ignoring the little episode, 
devoted himself to Dorothy, while Hap- 
good, choking over his bacon in the place 
he had taken at the end of the table, 
looked at his watch and told himself that 
now, beyond any question, all was indeed 
lost. His train left in forty minutes, and 
it would take half an hour to drive to 
the station. His bag, hat, and coat were 
in the hall. As others were to take the 
same train, breakfast was a hurried meal. 
Very soon every one was out of the 
dining-room and the bustle of their im- 
pending departure filled the house. 

Marjorie and Dorothy came into the 
hall hand in hand, the child’s chin still 
auivering over the disappointment of a 
few minutes before. Even the blue bow 
on her short curls seemed to droop. Her 
Teddy was going away on the ears, and 
he had already told her that she might 
be a big girl before- he saw her again. 
With a gulp she dropped Miss Winter’s 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 752.—27 
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hand and ran to him, and he knelt down 
and took her in his arms, laying his face 
against her yellow head. He felt as if 
his chin and lips were quivering, too. 





=" 


NOT ONCE DID HER GAZE STRAY TOWARD HIM 


Then an inspiration came to him. 

“ Marjorie,” he whispered, “will you 
do a favor for me—a great big favor?” 

“Ta.” 

The answer was gratifyingly prompt. 
Marjorie’s quivering chin steadied. The 
tears which had to flow were 
checked. 

“Then listen.” 

Hapgood whispered earnestly in her 
ear. It seemed to be a very important 
message, for he repeated it several times. 
Then, to be quite sure she understood it, 
he made her whisper it to him. After 
this rehearsal Marjorie walked slowly 
over to Miss Winter, an expression of 
vast earnestness on her small face, her 
manner that of earrying a full 
pitcher whose contents she might spill. 

“T got to whis’er to you,” she ex- 
claimed, impressively. “It’s a secret!” 

If it was a secret, it promptly ceased 


begun 


one 








TEDDY SAYS HE LOVES YOl AWF LY MISS WINTER 








AT EVENING 





to be one. Miss Winter knelt, and Mar- the front door. Teddy Hapgood had a 
orie’s small mouth approached her ear. passing vision ot Hee ing tizure 3s, ot way 
In the next second the half-dozen men ing searfs and veils, of coat-tails erect 


1 and women who were drawing on coats in the haste of departure. The next mo- 
nd gloves in the hall had the pleasure ment the place was deserted save by 
* if listening to Ted’s message, uttered as three persons. S/he was in his arms, and 
distinctly as the traditional stage aside. no one was left to view the picture save 
Delivered in an auditorium, it should Marjorie, who shamelessly drew nearer, 
}} have reached the last row. Clear, sharp, wide-eyed and wondering, to give her 


nene trating, it filled every nook and cor W hole attention to the appealing spectacle 

ner of the wide hall. of Miss Winter crying on her Teddy’s 
“Teddy says he loves you awf’ly, Miss _ breast. 

Winter. An’ will you p’ease mahwy “Oh, Ted, Ive been so_ perfectly 

him !” wretched,” sighed the Only One, when 
Miss Winter stood up hastily, her fair her lips were free for speech. “I was 


ool aie 


face scarlet. There was a second’s hush dreadfully afraid you’d have to go away 


around her, then a general rush toward without saying it!’ 


At Evening 


BY B. MAC ARTHUR 
| FEEL an envy very deep 
For those frail little birds that fly 
Across the tranquil evening sky 
Before the world has gone to sle« p. 


Each evening «’er the light is done 
There falls a hush, as though the Lord 
Were wont to speak a wondrous word 

The promise of another sun. 


The traffie of the air is still, 
The clouds are motionless and flushed, 
The very wind is listening, hushed, 
As though to hear the Master’s will. 
And then the swallows’ twittering flight! 
Audaciously, vet half in fear, 
As though they knew He held them dear 
And so forgave them every night, 


They hasten past; the sun is low, 
The Master’s word at close of day 
Is spoken—yet the swallows stray 

Enraptured in the afterglow. 


Ah, for that confidence divine! 
The knowledge that, however late 
T seemed to let the Master wait, 
His pardon and His love were mine! 

















Lady Stanhope, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds 


HE art of Reynolds is the result of two forces 
tradition and personal character, stimulated by the 
society of his time. While he sums up previous 
tradition, he stamps it with his personality and grace, 
and his long line of portraits forms a monument to Eng- 
lish society in the eighteenth century. He was admired 
by his eontemporaries for his fertility, ease, and grace, 
and in the presence of a portrait like this from Mr. 
Hearn’s gallery we are ready to admit the incontestable 
Revnolds charm. The sureness of drawing, the felicity 
pose, and the happy setting, all bear testimony to the 
painter’s mastery. Then there are a stateliness and a 
charming reticence which earry an air of contempla- 
tion, while the artist’s occupation with a sense of beauty 
gives distinction to his subject. However, let it not be 
supposed that only beautiful women were portrayed for 
family heirlooms. A genius can perform wonders with 
mediocrity Resides, the painter forced all sitters to 
fit an ideal. Stumpy figures and clumsy hands were 
reformed and given such elegance and grace as their 
owners believed themselves to possess It is idealized 
portraiture of a time when different social characteristics 
existed, and painters sought in their subjects traits of 
elegance and decorative effect, rather than simplicity and 
truth of Character. But time has changed our way of 
seeing things; social conditions have altered, hence the 
art of that time is not to be copied, much as it may be 
admired. Modern painters have done their utmost to 
break the bondage of tradition in order to express their 
own time. The English painters aimed to make visible 
for later generations the life of their time, but they gave 
us documents of a class rather than of individuals. They 
were less searching than modern painters in their vision 
f individual character. Through all their portraits runs 
a thread of similarity, as though all were members of one 
family. There is suavity, repose, an’ dignity, but we 
never catch the mental attitude of the sitter. There is 
attention to detail and sound construction, but we miss 


the penetrating vision as much as we do the gay, sweep- 
ing freedom of brush-play in the work of to-day. 
W. Sranton Howarp. 
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LADY STANHO! BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 


ie 4. Hearn, Esq 

















BY STEWART 





HE time of times to approach Port 
Said is just at the fall of dusk. 
Then the sea lies in opalescent 
patches, and the low shores fade away 
into the gathering night. Slanting masts 
and yards of the dhows silhouette against 
a sky of the deepest translucent green; 
and the statue of De 
standing the gateway he 
opened, points always to the mysterious 
Kast. 

The chug of 
the engines had fallen to quarter-speed, 
leaving an 


heroie Le sseps, 


forever at 


rhythmieal aceustomed 


uncanny stillness throughout 
Silently we 
the long piers, drew 


the ship. slipped between 
the water- 


side town, seized the buoy, and came to 


up on 


rest. All around us lay other ships of 
all sizes, motionless on the inky water. 
The reflections from their lights seemed 
to thrust into the depths, like stilts; 
and the few lights from the town re- 
flected shiveringly across. Along the 
water-front all was dark and silent. We 
eaught the loom of buildings, and _ be- 
hind them a dull glow as from a fire, 


and guessed tall minarets, and heard the 


rising and falling of chanting. Numer- 
ous small boats hovered near, floating in 
and out of the patches of light we 
east, waiting 


swarm at the gang- 


our- 


selves for permission to 


jank for our patron- 


age. 

We went ashore, passed through a 
wicket gate and across the dark build- 
ings to the heart of the town, whence 
came the dull glow and the sounds of 
people 


Here were two streets running across 
each other, both brilliantly lighted, both 
thronged, both lined with little shops. 
In the latter one could buy anything, in 
any language, with any money. In them 
we saw cheap straw hats made in Ger- 
many. hung side by 
beautiful 
shoddy 


side with gorgeous 
from the 
European garments and Eastern 


and stuffs Orient: 


jewels; cheap celluloid combs and curi- 


ous embroideries. 


The crowds of passers- 
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by in the streets were compounded in th 
same curiously mixed fashion: a fev 
Europeans, generally in white, and then 
a variety of Arabs, Egyptians, Somalis, 
Berbers, East-Indians, and the like, each 
in his own gaudy or graceful costume. 
It speaks well for the accuracy of feel- 


ing, anyway, of our various “ Midways,” 


“ Pikes,” and the like of our World’s Ex 
positions that the streets of Port Said 
looked like Midways raised to the nth 
power. Along them we sauntered with 
a pleasing feeling of self - importance. 
On ail sides we were gently and humbly 
besought by the shopkeepers, by the 


sidewalk venders, by would-be guides, by 
fortune-tellers, by jugglers, by magicians; 
all soft-voiced and respectful ; all yielding 
as water to rebuff, but as quick as water 
to glide back again. 


Wherever we went 


we were accompanied by a_ retinue 
straight out of the Arabian Nights, pa 
tiently the 
should tire, should seek out 
al sidewalk 


awaiting when we 
the table of 
should, in our re- 
laxed mood, be ready to unbend to our 
royal purchases. 

At that 
interested in 


moment 


eafé, and 


moment we were 
the town itself. The tiny 
shops with their smiling and insinuating 
Oriental fascinating in 
their dispiays of earved woods, jewelry, 
perfumes, silks, tapestries, 
work, ostrich feathers, 


too much 


keepers were 
silversmith’s 
and the like. To 
either side the main street lay along nar- 
row, dark alleys, in which flared single 
lights, flitted mysterious 
long-robed from which floated 
stray snatches of music either palpitating- 
ly barbaric or ridiculously modern. There 
the authority of the straight, soldierly- 
looking Sudanese policemen ceased; and 
it was 


across which 


figures, 


not safe to wander unarmed or 
alone. 

Besides these motley variegations of 
East and West, the main feature of the 
town was the street-car. It was an open- 
air structure of spacious dimensions, as 


though benches and a canopy had been 
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small 
is absurd- 


rather 
dancing-platform. 
ly narrow in gage, 


erected haphazard on a 
The track 
and as a 
and 


consequence 
the edifice swayed 
to side. A single mule was attached to 
it loosely by about ten feet of rope, 
was driven by 


swung from side 
and 
a gaudy ragamuflin in a 
turban, while various other gaudy r: 


muftins lounged largely and picturesquely 


Whence 
this car came or whither it went I do not 
Its orbit into the main 
street, turned a corner, and disappeared. 


on the widely spaced benches. 


know. swung 
Apparently Europeans did not patronize 
this picturesque wreck, but drove elegant- 
ly but mysteriously in small, open cabs 
conducted by totally incongruous drivers. 

We ended finally at an imposing cor- 
ner hotel, dined by an open 
window just above the level of the street. 
A dozen upturned i 
lently during the meal. At a glance of 
the mildest interest a dozen long, 
brown arms thrust the spoils of the East 
upon our consideration. 


where we 


faces besought us si- 


even 


For coffee and cigars we moved to the 
terrace outside. Here orchestra 
played, the peoples of many nations sat 
at little tables, the peddlers, fakirs, jug- 
glers, and fortune-tellers swarmed. A 


an 


half-dozen postai-cards seemed sufficient 
to set a small boy up in trade and to 
imbue him with all the importance and 
insistence of a merchant 
Other ten-year-old 


with jewels. 
ragamuffins tried to 
call our attention to some sort of sleight- 
of - hand poor downy little chick- 
Grave, turbaned, and polite Indians 
squatted cross-legged at our feet, 
look into the 
the only genuine = hall- 
Yogi-ism; a of acrobats 
went energetically and hopefully through 
quite 


with 
ens. 
beg- 
ving to give us a future 
by means of 
marked troupe 
a meritorious performance a few 
feet away: a deftly triumphant juggler 
did very easily, and directly beneath our 
watchful 

tricks. <A 
insinuating, 
+] 


Hinges 


eyes, some really wonderful 
butterfly-gorgeous swarm of 

smiling peddlers of small 
dangled their wares 
where they thought themselves most sure 
of attention. little 


the 


and spread 


Beyond 
slow ly 


our own 
group 
lighted 


variegated 


we saw passing in 
the portico the 
picturesque loungers. 
Across the way a phonograph bawled; 
our stringed orchestra played “ The Dol- 
lar Princess”; from somewhere over in 
the dark and mysterious alleyways came 


The 


street outside 


and 


the regular beating of a tomtom. 
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Near midnig 


we Sauntere;: 
down the street t 
the quay, whence 
we were rowed ti 
the ship by an 
other turbaned 
long-robed figure. 
who sweetl; 
begged just a cop- 
per or so “for 
poor boatman.” 


Some time dur 
ing the night w 
must have started, 
but so gently had 
we slid along at 
fractional speed 
that until | 
raised my _ head 
and looked out I 
had not realized 
the fact. I saw 
a high sand-bank. 
This glided mo 
notonously by un- 
til I grew tired of 
looking at it, and 
got up. 

After breakfast 
however, I found 








PASSING THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL 


magnificent and picturesque town car 
with its gaudy ragamuffins swayed by 
in train of its diminutive mule. 

Suddenly our persistent and amusing 
entourage vanished in all directions. 
Standing idly at the portico was a very 
straight, black Sudanese. On his head 
was the usual red fez, his clothing was 
of trim khaki, his knees and feet were 
bare, with blue puttees between, and 
around his middle was drawn close and 
smooth a blood-red sash at least a foot 
and a half in breadth. 

He made a fine, upstanding Egyptian 
figure, and was armed with pride, a 
short, sheathed club, and a great scorn. 
No word spoke he, nor command; but 
merely jerked a thumb toward the dark- 
ness, and into the darkness our many- 
hued horde melted away. We were left 
feeling rather lonesome! 


that the sand 
bank had various 
attractions al] 
its own. Three 
camels laden with stone and in con 
voy of white-clad figures shuffled down 
the slope at a picturesque angle. Two 
cowled women in black, veiled to the 
eves in gauze heavily sewn with se 
quins, barefooted, with massive silver 
anklets, watched us pass. Hindoo work- 
men in turban and loin-cloth fur 
nished a picturesque note, but did not 
seem to be injuring themselves by over- 
exertion. Naked small boys raced us for 
a short distance. The banks glided bs 
very slowly and very evenly, the wash 
sucked after us like water in a slough 
after a duck-boat, and the sky above the 
yellow sand looked extremely blue. 

At short and regular intervals, half- 
way up the miniature sand-hills, heavy 
piles of snubbing-posts had been planted 
For these we at first could guess no rea- 
son. Soon, however, we had to pass an- 



































ON THE 


other ship; and then we saw that one of 
s must tie up to avoid being drawn ir- 


resistibly by suction into collision with 


the other. The craft sidled by separated 


hy only a few feet; so that we could 
ok across to each other's decks and 
exchange greeting. As the day grew 


his interest grew likewise. Dredgers in 


the canal: rusty tramps flying unfamiliar 


dags of strange, tiny countries; big 


often with Greek or Turkish 
their sterns; small, dirty 


freighters, 
characters on 
teamers of suspicious business; passen- 
ver-ships like our own, returning from 
the tropies, with white-clad, languid fig- 
reclining in canvas chairs; gun- 
of or that bound on 
mysterious affairs: once a P. & O. econ- 


ures 


boats this nation 
. < i Ln £ whose ev- 
verted into a troop-ship from whose ey 


ery available porthole, hatch, deck, and 


shroud, laughing, brown, English faces 
shouted chaff at our German decks— 
all these either tied up for us or were 
tied up for by us. . The only eraft that 
received no consideration on our part 
were the various picturesque Arab dhows, 
with their single masts and the long 


Since these 
e } 

were very small, our suction dragged at 

them cruelly. As a usual thing four 

vociferous figures clung desperately to a 


vards slanting across them. 


rope passed around one of the snubbing- 
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posts ashore, while an old man shrieked 
syllables at them from the dhow itself. 


As they never by any chance thought of 


mooring her both stem and stern, the 
dhow generally changed ends rapidly, 


shipping considerable water in the proc- 
It must be very trying to get so 
excited in a hot climate. 

The high sand-banks of the early part 
of the day soon dropped lower to afford 
wider view. In its broad, general 
features the country was, quite simply, 


us a 


the desert of Arizona over again. 

We reached the end of the canal about 
three o’clock of the afternoon, and 
dropped anchor far off low-lying shores. 
Our binoculars us white houses 
in apparently single rank along a far- 
reaching, narrow sand-spit, with sparse 
trees and a railroad-line. That was the 
town of Suez, and seemed so little inter- 
that we not 
sorry that we could not go ashore. 


showed 


esting were particularly 
Far 
in the distance were mountains; and the 
water all about us was the lisht, clear 
green of the sky at sunset. 
Innumerable dhows and 
swarmed down, filled with 


men of curios and ostrich plumes. 


rowboats 
eager sales- 
They 
had not much time in which to bargain, 
so they made up in rapid-fire vocifera- 
tion. One very tall and dignified Arab 
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had a ailor of his eraft the most ex 
traordinary creature, just above the lower 
limit of the human race. He was of a 
dull coal-black, without a single high 
light on him anywhe re, as though he had 
been sanded; had prominent teeth, like 
those of a haboon, in a wrinkled, wizened 
monkey face, across which were three 
tattooed bands; and possessed a little, 
long-armed, spare figure, bent and wiry. 
He clambered up and down his mast, 
fetching things at his master’s behest; 
leaped nonchalantly for our rail or his 
own spar, as the case might be, across 
the staggering abyss; clung so well with 
his toes that he might almost have been 
classified with the quadrumana; and be- 
tween times squatted humped over on 
the rail, watching us with bright, elfish, 
alien eyes 

At last the big German sailors bundled 
the whole variegated horde overside. It 
was time to go, and our anchor - chain 
was already rumbling in the hawse- 
pipes. They tumbled hastily into their 
boats, and at once swarmed up their 
masts, whence they feverishly continued 
their interrupted bargaining. In fact, ¢o 
fully embarked on the tides of commerce 
were they that they failed to notice the 
tides of nature widening between us. 
One old man in especial, at the very top 
of his mast, T rked hither and thither 
by the sea, continued _imploringly to 
offer an utterly ridiculous earved wooden 
camel long after it was impossible to 
have completed the transaction should 
anybody have been moonstruck enough 
to desire it. Our ship’s prow swung; 
and just at sunset, as the lights of Suez 
were twinkling out one by one, we headed 
down the Red Sea. 


Suez is indeed the gateway to the East. 
In the Mediterranean often the sea is 
rough, the winds eold, passengers are 
not yet acquainted, and hug the saloons 
or the leeward side of the deck. Once 
through the canal and all is changed 
by magic. The air is hot and languid; 
the ship’s company, down to the very 
scullions, appear in immaculate white; 
the saloon chairs and transonis even are 
put in white coverings; electric fans hum 
everywhere; the run on lime - squashes 
begins; and many quaint and curious 
customs of the tropics obtain. 


For example it 18 etiquette that | 
fore eight o'clock one may wander t 
decks at will in one’s pajamas, conver 
affably with fair ladies in pig-tail 
kimono, and be not abashed But 
the stroke of eight bells it is also etiquett 


to disappear very promptly and to arr: 
oneself for the day; and it is very i! 
proper indeed to see or be seen after th 
hour in the rather extreme négligé« 
the early morning Also it becomes thi 
universal custom, or perhaps I should sa 
the necessity, to slumber for an hou 
after the noon meal. Certainly leep 
descending on the tropical traveler 
armed with a_ bludgeon. Passenger 
crew, steerage, “ deck,” animal, and bird 
fall down then in an enchantment. 1 
have often wondered who navigates th 
ship during that sacred hour; or, indeed 
if anybody navigates it at all. Perhap 
that time is saered to the genii of th 
old East, who close all prying mortal 
eyes, but in return lend a guiding hand 
to the most pressing of mortal affair 
The deck of the ship is a curious sight 
between the hours of half-past one and 
three. The tropical siesta requires no 
couching of the form. You sit down in 
your chair with a book—you fade slowly 
into a deep, restful slumber. And _ yet 
it is a slumber wherein certain small 
pleasant things persist from the world 
outside. You remain dimly conscious of 
the rhythmie throbbing of the engines 
of the beat of soft, warm air on your 
cheek. 

At three o’clock or thereabouts you 
rise as gently back to life, and sit erect 
in your chair without a stretch or a 
yawn in your whole anatomy. Then is 
the one time of day for a display of 
energy —-if you have any to display. 
Ship games, walks — fairly brisk ex- 
plorations to the foreeastle, a watch for 
flying-fish or Arab dhows, anything until 
tea-time. Then the glowing sunset, the 
opalescent sea, and the soft afterglow of 
the sky—and the bugle summoning you 
to dress. That is a mean job. Nothing 
could possibly swelter worse than the 
tiny cabin. The electrie fan is an ag- 
gravation. You reappear in your fresh 
“whites,” somewhat warm and flustered 
both in mind and body. A turn around 
the deck cools you off, and dinner re- 
stores your equanimity—dinner, with the 
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ft. warm, tropic air breathing through 
ll the wide-open ports; the electric fans 
drumming busily; the men all in clean 
vhite; the ladies, the very few precious 
ladies, in soft, low gowns. After dinner 
the deck, as near cool as it will be, and 
bare heads to the breeze of our progress, 
nd glowing cigars. At ten or eleven 
Yelock the groups begin to break up, the 
canvas chairs to empty. Soon reappears 
a pajamaed figure followed by a steward 
carrying a mattress. This is spread, un- 
der its owner’s direction, in a dark cor- 
ner forward. With a sigh you in your 
turn plunge down into the sweltering 
inferno of your eabin, only to reappear 
likewise with a steward and a mattress. 
lhe mattress, if you are wise, you spread 
where the wind of the ship’s going will 
be full upon you. It is a strong wind 
and blows upon you heavily, so that the 
sleeves and legs of your pajamas flop; 
but it is a soft, warm wind, and beats 
you as with mufiled fingers. In no tem- 
perate clime can you ever enjoy this 
peculiar effect of a strong breeze on your 
naked skin without even the faintest sur- 
face chilly sensation. So habituated has 
one become to feeling cooler in a draught 
that the absence of chill lends the night 
an unace ustomedness the more weird in 
that it is unanalyzed, so that one feels 
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definitely that one is in a strange, far 
country. This is intensified by the fact 
that in these latitudes the moon, the 
great, glorious, calm, tropical moon, is 
directly overhead follows the center 
line of the zenith—instead of, as with us 
in our temperate zone, always more or 
less declined to the horizon. This, too, 
lends the night an exotie quality, the 
more effective in that at first the reason 
for it is not apprehended. 

A night in the tropics is always more 
or less broken. One awakens, and sleeps 
again. Motionless white-clad figures, 
cigarettes glowing, are lounging against 
the rail looking out over a molten sea. 
The moonlight lies in patterns across the 
deck, shivering slightly under the throb 
of the engines, or occasionally swaying 
slowly forward or slowly back as the 
ship’s course changes, but otherwise mo- 
tionless, for here the sea is always calm. 
You raise your head, look about, sprawl 
in a new position on your mattress, fall 
asleep. On one of these occasions you 
find unexpectedly that the velvet-gray 
night has become steel-gray dawn, and 
that the kindly old quartermaster is bend- 
ing over you. Sleepily, very sleepily, you 
stagger to your feet and collapse into the 
nearest chair. Then to the swish of 
waters as the sailors sluice the decks all 
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around and under you, you fall into a 
really deep sleep. 

At six o’clock this is broken by chota- 
hahzari, another tropical institution, con- 
sisting merely of clear tea and crackers. 
I never could get to care for it, but no- 
where in the tropics could I head it off. 
No matter how tired I was or how dead 
sleepy, I had to receive that confounded 
chola-hahzari. Throwing things at the 
native who brought it did no good at 
all. fle merely dodged. Admonition did 
no good, nor prohibition in strong terms. 
I was but one white man of the whole 
white race; and I had no right to possess 
idiosynerasies running counter to dis- 
tauri, the custom. However, as the early 
hours are the profitable hours in the 
tropics, it did not drive me to homicide. 

For several days we drifted down a 
warm, flat sca. Then one morning we 
came on deck to find ourselves along- 
side a number of voleanic islands. They 
were composed entirely of red and dark- 
purple lava blocks, rugged, quite without 
vegetation save for oceasional patches 
of stringy green in a gulley, and unin- 
habited except for a lighthouse on one 
and a fishing-shanty near the shores of 
another. The high, mournful mountains, 
with their dark shadows, seemed to brood 
over hot desolation. The rusted and 





ADEN IS TUCKED AWAY BEHIND 


BOLD, RAW LAVA MOUNTAINS 


battered stern of a wrecked steamer stuck 
up at an acute angle from the surges 
Shortly after, we picked up the shores of 
Arabia. 


It was cooler, and for a change we had 
turned into our bunks, when B 
pounded on our stateroom door. 

“In the name of the Eternal East,” 
said he, ag 





‘ 


‘come on deck! 

We slipped on kimonos and joined the 
row of scantily draped and interested 
figures along the rail. 

The ship lay quite still on a perfect 
sea of moonlight, bordered by a low, flat, 
distant shure on one side, and nearer 
mountains on the other. A strong flare 
centered from two ships’ reflectors over- 
side made a focus of illumination that 
subdued, but could not quench, the soft 
moonlight with which all outside was 
silvered. A dozen boats striving against 
a current or clinging as best they could 
to the ship’s side glided into the light 
and became real and solid, or dropped 
back into the ghostly-white insubstantial- 
ity of the moon. They were long, nar- 
row boats, with small, flush decks fore 
and aft. We looked down on them from 
almost directly above, so that we saw the 
thwarts and the ribs and the things they 
contained. 
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In the stern of each stood men, bend- 
ing gracefully against the thrust of long 
sweeps. These men had keen, intelligent, 
clear-cut faces, of the Greek order, as 
though the statues of a garden had been 
stained brown and had come to life. 
[hey leaned on their sweeps, thrusting 
slowly but strongly against the little 
wind and current that would drift them 
back 

In the body of the boats crouched, sat, 
or lay a picturesque mob. Some pulled 
spasmodically on the very long, limber 
oars; others squatted, doing nothing; 
some, huddled shapelessly underneath 
white eloths that completely covered 
them, slept soundly in the bottom. We 
took these for me rehandise until one of 
them suddenly threw aside 
his covering and sat up. 
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interest, all industry died. We thought 
that finished it, and wondered why the 
tug did not pull out of the way. But 
always, alter an interval, another bright 
idea would strike another native or na- 
tives. He—or they—would disappear be- 
neath the canvas awning over the tug’s 
deck, to emerge shortly carrying almost 
anything, from a parasol to a heavy chest. 

Moored to the other side of the ship 
we found two huge lighters, from which 
bales of goods were being hoisted aboard. 
Two camels and a dozen diminutive mules 
stood in the waist of one of these craft. 
The camels were as sniffy and _ super- 
cilious and seornful as camels always 
are; and everybody promptly hated them 
with the hatred of the abysmally in- 





After an interval a 
small and fussy tugboat 
steamed around our stern 
and drew alongside th 
gangway. Three passen- 
vers disembarked from 
her and made their way 
aboard. The main deck 
of the craft, under an 
awning, was heavily en- 
cumbered with trunks, tin 
boxes, hand - baggage, tin 
bath-tubs, gun-cases, and 
all sorts of impedimenta. 
The tugboat moored itself 
to us fore and aft, and pro- 
ceeded to think about dis- 
charging. Perhaps twen- 


ce 
zt 


ty men in accurate replica 
of those in the small boats 
had charge of the job. 
They had their own meth- 
ods. After a long interval 
devoted strictly to noth- 
ing, some unfathomable 
impulse would incite one 
or two or three of the 
natives to tackle a trunk. 
At it they tugged and 
heaved and pushed in the 
manner of ants making 
off with a particularly 
large fly or other treasure- 
trove, teasing it up the 
steep gangway to the level 
of our decks. The trunk 














once safely bestowed, all 
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ferior spirit for something that scorns 
it, as is the usual attitude of the human 
mind toward camels. We waited for 
upward of an hour in the hope of seeing 
those camels hoisted aboard; but in vain. 

At length, about three o'clock, despair- 
ing of the camels, we turned in. 

After three hours’ sleep we were again 
on deck. Aden by daylight seemed to 
be several sections of a town tucked into 
pockets in bold, raw lava mountains that 
came down fairly to the water's edge. 
Between these pockets ran a narrow 
shore road, and along the road paced 
haughty camels hitched to diminutive 
earts. On contracted, round bluffs tow- 
ard the sea were various low bungalow 
buildings which, we were informed, com- 
prised the military and civil officers’ 
quarters. The real Aden has been built 
inland a short distance, at the bottom 
of a cup in the mountains. Elaborate 
stone reservoirs have been constructed 
to catch rain-water, as there is no other 
natural supply whatever. The only dif- 
ficulty is that it practically never rains; 
so the reservoirs stand empty, the water 
is distilled from the sea, and the haughty 
eamels and the little carts do the dis- 
tributing. 

We waited patiently at the rail for 
an hour more to see the camels slung 
aboard by the crane. It was worth the 
wait. They lost their impassive and im- 
memorial dignity completely, sprawling, 
groaning, positively shrieking in dismay. 
When the solid deck rose to them and 
the sling had been loosened, however, 
they regained their poise instantaneous- 
ly. Their noses went up in the air, and 
they looked about them with a chal- 
lenging, unsmiling superiority, as though 
to dare any one of us to laugh. Their 
native attendants immediately squatted 
down in front of them and began to feed 
them with convenient lengths of what 
looked like our common marsh eat-tail. 
The camels did not even then manifest the 
slightest interest in the proceedings. In- 
deed, they would not eondescend to reach 
out three inches for the most luscious tit- 
bit held that far from their aristocratic 
noses. The attendants had actually to 
thrust the fodder between their jaws. I 
am glad to say they condescended to chew. 

After leaving Aden and rounding the 
great promontory of Cape Gardafui, we 


turned south along the coast of Afric: 
Off the Cape were strange, oily cross 
rips and currents on the surface of th 
sea; the flying-fish rose in flocks befor 
our bows; high mountains of peaks an 
flat table-tops thrust their summits int 
clouds; and along the coast the breaker 
spouted like whales. For the first tim: 
too, we began to experience what our 
preconceptions had imagined as _tropi 
eal heat. Heretofore we had been hot 
enough, in all conscience, but the air 
had felt as though wafted from an opene 
furnace-door—dry and seorching. Now, 
although the temperature was _ lower, 
the humidity was greater. A swooning 
languor was abroad over the spell-bound 
ocean, a relaxing mist of enchantment 
My glasses were constantly clouding over 
with a fine coating of water-drops; ex- 
posed metal rusted overnight; the folds 
in garments accumulated mildew in an 
astonishingly brief period of time. Ther 
was never even the suggestion of chill 
in this dampness. It clung and en- 
veloped like a grateful garment, and 
seemed only to lack sweet perfume. 

At this time, by good fortune, it hap 
pened that the moon came full. We had 
enjoyed its waxing during our voyage 
down the Red Sea; but ndéw it had 
reached its greatest phase, and hung 
over the slumbering tropie ocean like a 
lantern. The lazy sea stirred beneath 
it, and the ship glided on, its lights fair 
ly subdued by the splendor of the waters 

It is customary in books of travel to 
describe this part of the journey about 
as follows: “Skirting the low and un- 
interesting shores of Africa, we at length 
reached—” ete. Low and uninteresting 
shores! Through the glasses we made 
out distant mountains far beyond nearer 
hills. The latter were green-covered with 
dense forests, whence rose mysterious 
smokes. Along the shore we saw an oc- 
easional cocoanut plantation to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and native huts and villages 
of thatch. Canoes of strange models lay 
drawn up on shelving beaches; queer 
fish-pounds of brush reached out con- 
siderable distances from the coast. The 
white surf pounded on a yellow beach 

All about these things was the jungle, 
hemming in the plantations and villages, 
bordering the lagoons, creeping down 
until it fairly overhung the yellow 
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beaches; as though, conqueror through 
all the country beyond, it were half in- 
clined to dispute domination with old 
Ocean himself. It looked from the 
distance like a_ thick, soft coverlet 
thrown down over the country; following, 
or rather suggesting, the inequalities. 
Through the glasses we were oceasionally 
able to peek under the edge of this cover- 
let, and see where the fringe of the jungle 
drew back in a little pocket, or to catch 
the sheen of mysterious, dark rivers slip- 
ping to the sea. Up these dark rivers, 
by way of the entrances of these tiny 
pockets, the imagination then could lead 
on into the dimness beneath the sunlit 
upper surfaces. 

Toward the close of one afternoon we 
changed our course slightly and swung 
in on a long slant toward the coast. We 
did it casually; too casually for so very 
important an action, for now at last we 
were about to touch the mysterious con- 
tinent. Then we saw clearer the fine, big 
groves of palm and the luxuriance of the 
tropical vegetation. Against the green- 
ery, bold and white, shone the buildings 
of Mombasa; and after a little while 
more we saw an inland glitter that rep- 
resented her narrow, deep bay, the stern 
of a wreck against the low, green cliffs, 
and strange, fat-trunked, squat trees with- 
out leaves. Straight past all this we 


glided at half-speed, then turned sharp 
to the right to enter a long, wide expanse 
like a river with green banks, twenty 
feet or so in height, grown thickly with 
the tall cocoanut-palms. These gave way 
at times into broad, low lagoons, at the 
end of which were small beaches and 
boats, and native huts among more co- 
coanut groves. Through our glasses we 
could see the black men watching us, 
quite motionless, squatted on their heels. 

It was like suddenly entering another 
world, this gliding from the open sea 
straight into the heart of a green land. 
The ceaseless wash of waves we had left 
outside with the ocean; our engines had 
fallen silent. Across the hushed waters 
came to us strange chantings and the 
beating of a tomtom, an oceasional shrill 
shout from the unknown jungle. The 
sun was just set, and the tops of the 
palms caught the last rays; all below was 
dense green shadow. Across the surface 
of the water glided dugout canoes of 
shapes strange to us. We passed ancient 
ruins almost completely dismantled, their 
stones half smothered in green, rank 
growth. The wide river-like bay stretched 
on before us as far as the waning light 
permitted us to see, finally losing itself 
in the heart of: mystery. 

Steadily and confidently our ship 
steamed forward, until at last, when we 
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ON THE WAY 





waving lithely in alternation as 
threw their weight against the light 
Other blacks, in the long, white 
ind exquisitely worked white skull- 
f the Swahili, glided noiselessly on 

et, serving. 
\fter dinner we sat out until midnight 
the teakwood chairs of the upper gal 
staring through the arches into the 
mysterious night, for it was very 


o 1 we rather dreaded the necessary 
to-veils as likely to prove stuffy. 
mosquitoes are few in Mombasa, but 
ire very, very deadly. At midnight 

} thermometer stood 87° Fahr 
: Our premonitions as to stuffiness were 
é justified. We passed a restless night 
; awoke at daylight to the sound of 
j eT of some sort going on out- 


; n the streets. Tmmediately we arose, 
j ide the lattices, and looked out. 
Our hotel proved to be on the direct 

; freighting. There are no horses 
raft-animals in Mombasa; the fly 

deadly. Therefore all hauling is 

by hand. The tiny tracks of the 
treet-ear system run everywhere 

ne would wish to go. branching off 
into private grounds and to the very 

t doors of bungalows situated far 
of town. Each resident owns his 
n street-car, just as elsewhere a man 

his own earriage. There are, of 

rse, publie ears also, each with its 

r of boys to push it, and also a num- 
rather deere] it rickshaws. Ag a 

ural corollary to the passenger traffic, 

freightine also is handled by the 


el on large, flat trucks with short 
‘ ling - poles. These men are quite 
d save for a small loin-cloth; are 


utifully shaped, and glisten all over 





rom the perspiration shining in the sun. 
30 fine is the texture of their skins. the 
ftness of their color, so rippling the 
lay of museles, that this shining per- 
ration is like a beautiful polish. They 
h from behind, slowly and steadily and 
tiently and unwaveringly, the most tre- 
endous loads of the heaviest stuffs. 
When the hill becomes too steep for them, 
they turn their backs against the truck, 
nd by placing one foot behind the other, 
ew inches at a time, they edge their 
rden up the slope. 
After breakfast we put on our sun- 
helmets and went forth curiously to view 
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the town. We found it roughly divided 
into four quarters—the old Portuguese, 
the Arabic, the Furopear 


The Portuguese comprises the outer 


and the native 


fringe next the water-front of the inner 
bay. It is very narrow of street, with 
whitewashed walls, baleonies, and won 
derful carven and studded doors. The 
business of the town is done here. The 
Arabian quarter lies back of it—a maze 
of narrow alleys winding aimlessly here 
and there between high, white buildings, 
with occasionally the minarets and tow- 
ers of a mosque. This district harbored, 
besides the upper-class Swahilis and 
Arabs, a large number of FEast-Indians. 
Still back of this are thousands of the 
low grass or mud-and-wattle huts of the 
natives. their roofs thatched with straw 
or palm. These are apparently arranged 
with little system. The small European 
population lives atop the sea bluffs he- 
yond the old fort in the most attractive 
bungalows This, the most desirable 
location of all, has remained open to them 
because heretofore the fierce wars with 
which Mombasa, “the Tsland of War,” 
has been swept have made the exposed 
seaward lands impossible 

No idle oecupatic n ean be more fasci 
nating than to wander about the maze 
of this ancient town. The variety of 
race and occupation is something as- 
tounding. Probably the one human not 
that, everywhere persisting, draws thi 
whole together is furnished by the water 
carriers. Mombasa has no water system 
whatever. The entire supply is drawn 
from numberless picturesque wells scat- 
tered everywhere in the erowded center, 
and distributed mainly in Standard Oil 
eans suspended at either end of a short 
pole. By dint of constant daily exercise, 
hauling water up from a depth and car- 
rving it various distances, these men 
have developed the most beautifully pow- 
erful figures. They proceeded at a half- 
trot, the slender poles, with forty pound 
at either end, seeming fairly to cut into 
their naked shoulders, muttering a word 
of waruing to the loiterers at every other 
breath — semeelay! semeelay! No mat- 
ter in what part of Mombasa you may 
happen to be, or at what hour of the day 
or night, you will meet these industrious 
little men trotting along under their 
burdens. 


} 
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Everywhere also are the women, car- 
rying themselves proudly erect, with a 
free swing of the hips. They wear in- 
variably a single sheet of cotton cloth 
printed in blue or black with the most 
astonishing borders and spotty designs. 
This is drawn tight just above the 
breasts, leaving the shoulders and arms 
bare. Their hair is divided into per- 
haps a dozen parts, running lengthwise 
of the head from the forehead to the 
nape of the neck, after the manner of 
the stripes on a watermelon. Each part 
then ends in a tiny, twisted pigtail not 
over an inch long. The lobes of their 
ears have been stretched until they hold 
thick, round disks about three inches in 
diameter, ornamented by concentric cir- 
cles of different colors, with a red bull’s- 
eye for a center. The outer edges of the 
ears are then further decorated with 
gold clasps set closely together. Many 
bracelets, necklaces, and armlets com- 
plete the get-up. They are big women, 
with soft, velvety skins, and a proud and 
haughty carriage, the counterparts of 
the men in the white robes and caps. 

By the way, it may be remarked that 
these garments, and the patterned squares 
of cloth worn by the women, are invari- 
ably most spotlessly clean. 

These, we learned, were the Sweahilis, 
the ruling class, the descendants of the 
old slave-traders. Under them are all 
sorts and conditions. Your true savage 
pleases his own fancy as to dress and 
personal adornment. The bushmen gen- 
erally shaved the edges of their wool 
to leave a nice, close-fitting natural skull- 
cap, wore a single blanket draped from 
one shoulder, and carried a war- club. 
The ear-lobes seemed always to be 
stretched; sometimes sufficiently to have 
carried a pint bottle. Indeed, white 
marmalade-jars seemed to be very pop- 
ular wear. One ingenious person had 
acquired a dozen of the sort of safety- 
pins used to fasten curtains to their 
rings. These he had snapped into the 
lobes, six on a side. 

We explored for some time. One of 
the Swahilis attached himself to us so 
unobtrusively that before we knew it 
we had accepted him as guide. In that 
capacity he realized an ideal, for he 
never addressed a word to us, nor did 


he even stay in sight. We wander 
along at our sweet will, dawdling 
slowly as we pleased. The guide | 
apparently quite disappeared. Lo 
where we would we could in no man; 
discover him. At the next corner 
would pause, undecided as to what to d 
there in the middle distance would sta: 
our friend, smiling. When he was s 
we had seen him and were about to t: 
the turn properly, he would disap: 
again. Convoyed in this pleasant fas! 
ion, we wound and twisted up and do 
and round and about through the m 
appalling maze. We saw the native m 
kets with their vociferating sellers seat: 
cross - legged on tables behind piles 
fruit or vegetables, while an equal 
vociferating crowd surged up and doy 
the aisles. Gray parrots and _ litt 
monkeys perched everywhere abo 
We gave one of the monkeys a | 
nana. He peeled it exactly as a m: 
would have done, smelled of it critical]; 
and threw it back at us in the m 
insulting fashion. We saw also the rov 
of Hindu shops open to the street, wit 
their gaudily dressed children of black 
ened eyelids, their stolid, dirty pr 
prietors, and their women, marvelous i 
bright silks and massive bangles. I: 
the thatched native quarter were mor 
of the fine Swahili women sitting cross- 
legged on the earth under low verandas 
engaged in different handicrafts; and 
chickens, and many amusing naked chil 
dren. We made friends with many of 
them, communicating by laughter and 
by signs, while our guide stood unob- 
trusively in the middle distance waitin: 
for us to come on. 

Just at sunset he led us to a great 
open space, with a tall palm in the center 
of it, and the gathering of a multitude 
of people. A muezzin was clambering 
into a high seaffold built of poles, whence 
shortly he began to intone a long-drawn- 
out “ Allah! Allah! il Allah!” The cocoa- 
nut-palms cut the sunset, and the bao- 
bab-trees—the fat, lazy baobabs—looked 
more monstrous than ever. We called 
our guide and conferred on him the 
munificent sum of sixteen and one-half 
cents; with which, apparently much 
pleased, he departed. Then slowly we 
wandered back to the hotel. 
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BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


ARGARET LEE encountered in 
her late middle age the rather 
singular strait of being entirely 

alone in the world. She was unmarried, 
and as far as relatives were concerned, 
she had none, except those connected with 
her by ties not of blood but by marriage. 

Margaret had not married when her 
flesh had been comparative; later, when 
it had become superlative, she had no 
opportunities to marry. Life would have 
been hard enough for Margaret under 
any circumstances, but it was especially 
hard, living as she did with her father’s 
stepdaughter and that daughter’s hus- 
band. 

Margaret’s stepmother had been a child 
in spite of her two marriages, and a very 
silly, although pretty, child. The daugh- 
ter, Camille, was like her, although not 
so pretty, and the man whom Camille 
had married was what Margaret had been 
taught to regard as “common.” His 
business pursuits were irregular and par- 
took of mystery. He always smoked 
cigarettes and chewed gum. He wore 
loud shirts, and a diamond scarf-pin which 
had upon him the appearance of stolen 
goods. The gem had belonged to Mar- 
garet’s own mother, but when Camille 
expressed a desire to present it to Jack 
Desmond, Margaret had yielded with no 
outward hesitation, but afterward she 
wept miserably over its loss when alone 
in her room. The spirit had gone out of 
Margaret, the little which she had pos- 
sessed. She had always been a gentle, 
sensitive creature, and was almost help- 
less before the wishes of others. 

After all, it had been a long time since 
Margaret had been able to force the ring 
even upon her little finger, but she had 
derived a small pleasure from the reflec- 
tion that she owned it in its faded velvet 
box, hidden under laces in her top bureau 
drawer. She did not like to see it blazing 
forth from the tie of this very ordinary 
young man who had married Camille. 
Margaret had a gentle, high-bred con- 


tempt for Jack Desmond, but at the same 
time a vague fear of him. Jack had a 
meesure of unscrupulous business shrewd- 
ness, which spared nothing and nobody, 
and that in spite of the fact that he had 
not succeeded. 

Margaret owned the old Lee place, 
which had been magnificent, but of 
late years the expenditures had been 
reduced, and it had deteriorated. The 
conservatories had been closed. There 
was only one horse in the stable. Jack 
had bought him. He was a worn-out 
trotter with legs carefully bandaged. 
Jack drove him at reckless speed, not 
considering those slender, braceleted legs. 
Jack had a racing-gig, and when in it, 
with striped coat, cap on one side, ciga- 
rette in mouth, lines held taut, skimming 
along the roads in clouds of dust, he 
thought himself the man and true sports- 
man, which he was not. Some of the 
old Lee silver had paid for that waning 
trotter. 

Camille adored Jack, and cared for no 
associations, no society, for which he 
was not suited. Before the trotter was 
bought, she told Margaret that the 
kind of dinners which she was able 
to give in Fairhill were awfully slow. 
“Tf we could afford to have some men 
out from the city, some nice fellers 
that Jack knows, it would be worth 
while.” said she, “but we have grown 
so hard up we can’t do a thing to 
make it worth their while. Those men 
haven’t got any use for a back-number 
old place like this. We can’t take them 
round in autos, nor give them a chance 
at cards, for Jack couldn’t pay if he lost, 
and Jack is awful honorable. We can’t 
have the right kind of folks here for any 
fun. I don’t propose to ask the rector 
and his wife, and old Mr. Harvey, or 
people like the Leaches.” 

“The Leaches are a very good old 
family,” said Margaret, feebly. 

“T don’t care for good old families 
when they are so slow,” retorted Camille. 
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“The fellers we could have here if we 
were rich enough, come from fine families, 
but they are up-to-date. It’s no use 
hanging onto old silver dishes we never 
use, and that I don’t intend to spoil my 
hands shining. Poor Jack don’t have 
much fun, anyway. If he wants that 
trotter—he says it’s going dirt cheap—I 
think it’s mean he can’t have it, instead 
of your hanging onto a lot of out-of-style 
old silver; so there.” 

Two generations ago there had been 
French blood in Camille’s family. She 
put on her clothes beautifully; she had 
a dark, rather fine-featured, alert little 
face, which gave a wrong impression, 
for she was essentially vulgar. Some- 
times poor Margaret Lee wished that 
Camille had been definitely vicious, if 
only she might be possessed of more 
of the characteristics of breeding. Ca- 
mille so irritated Margaret in those 
somewhat abstruse traits called sensi- 
bilities that she felt as if she were 
living with a sort of spiritual nutmeg- 
grater. Seldom did Camille speak that 
she did not jar Margaret, although un- 
consciously. Camille meant to be kind 
to the stout woman, whom she pitied as 
far as she was capable of pitying with- 
out understanding. She realized that it 
must be horrible to be no longer young, 
and so stout that one was fairly mon- 
strous, but how horrible she could not 
with her mentality conceive. Jack also 
meant to be kind. He was not of the 
brutal —that is, intentionally brutal— 
type, but he had a shrewd eye to the bet- 
terment of himself, and no realization 
of the torture he inflicted upon those who 
opposed that betterment. 

For a long time matters had been worse 
than usual financially in the Lee house. 
The sisters had been left in charge of 
the sadly dwindled estate, and had de- 
pended upon the judgment, or lack of 
judgment, of Jack. He approved of tak- 
ing your chances and striking for larger 
income. The few good old grandfather 
securities had been sold, and wild ones 
from the very jungle of commerce had 
been substituted. Jack, like most of his 
type, while shrewd, was as credulous as a 
child. He lied himself, and expected all 
men to tell him the truth. Camille at his 
bidding mortgaged the old place, and Mar- 
garet dared not oppose. Taxes were not 


paid; interest was not paid; credit 
exhausted. Then the house was put 
at public auction, and brought little m 
than sufficient to pay the creditors. Ja 
took the balance and staked it in a 
games of chance, and of course lost. 
weary trotter stumbled one day and h 
to be shot. Jack became desperate. | 
frightened Camille. He was sudde: 
morose. He bade Camille pack, 
Margaret also, and they obeyed. Cami] 
stowed away her crumpled finery in t 
bulging old trunks, and Margaret fold 
daintily her few remnants of past tr 
ures. She had an old silk gown or t 
which resisted with their rich honesty t 
inroads of time, and a few pieces of . 
lace, which Camille understood no bett: 
than she understood their owner. 

Then Margaret and the Desmonds w 
to the city, and lived in a horrible, tawd 
little flat in a tawdry locality. Jack roa: 
with bitter mirth when he saw poor Mar 
garet forced to enter her tiny room sic 
wise; Camille laughed also, although s! 
chided Jack gently. “Mean of you 
make fun of poor Margaret, Jacky dear,” 
she said. 

For a few weeks Margaret’s life in that 
flat was horrible; then it became sti! 
worse. Margaret nearly filled with lh: 
weary, ridiculous bulk her little room, 
and she remained there most of her tim: 
although it was sunny and noisy, its on 
window giving on a courtyard strum 
with clothes-lines and teeming wit! 
boisterous life. Camille and Jack went 
trolley-riding, and made shift to enter 
tain a little, merry but questionable peo 
ple, who gave them passes to vaudeville, 
and entertained in their turn until th 
small hours. Unquestionably these peo- 
ple suggested to Jack Desmond th 
scheme which spelled tragedy to Mar 
garet. 

She always remembered one little 
dark man with keen eyes who had seen 
her disappearing through her door of a 
Sunday night when all these gay, be- 
draggled birds were at liberty and the 
fun ran high. “Great Scott!” the man 
had said, and Margaret had heard him 
demand of Jack that she be recalled. 
She obeyed, and the man was introduced, 
also the other members of the party. 
Margaret Lee stood in the midst of this 
throng and heard their repressed titters 
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of mirth at her appearance. Everybody 
there was in good humor with the excep- 
tion of Jack, who was still nursing his 
bad luck, and the little dark man, whom 
Jack owed. The eyes of Jack and the 
little dark man made Margaret cold with 
a terror of something, she knew not what. 
Before that terror the shame and morti- 
fieation of her exhibition to that merry 
company was of no import. 

She stood among them, silent, im- 
mense, clad in her dark purple silk 
gown spread over a great hoop-skirt. A 
real lace collar lay softly over her enor- 
mous, billowing shoulders; real lace ruf- 
fles lay over her great, shapeless hands. 
Her face, the delicacy of whose features 
was veiled with flesh, flushed and paled. 
Not even flesh could subdue the sad 
brilliancy of her dark-blue eyes, fixed 
inward upon her own sad state, unregard- 
ful of the company. She made an in- 
definite murmur of response to the saluta- 
tions given her, and then retreated. She 
heard the roar of laughter after she 
had squeezed through the door of her 
room. Then she heard eager conversa- 
tion, of which she did not catch the real 
import, but which terrified her with 
chance expressions. She was quite sure 
that she was the subject of that eager 
discussion. She was quite sure that it 
boded her no good. 

In a few days she knew the worst; 
and the worst was beyond her utmost 
imaginings. This was before the days of 
moving-picture shows; it was the day of 
humiliating spectacles of deformities, 
when inventions of amusements for the 
people had not progressed. It was the 
day of exhibitions of sad freaks of nature, 
saleulated to provoke tears rather than 
laughter in the healthy-minded, and poor 
Margaret Lee was a chosen victim. 
Camille informed her in a few words of 
her fate. Camille was sorry for her, al- 
though not in the least understanding 
why she was sorry. She realized dimly 
that Margaret would be distressed, but 
she was unable from her narrow point 
of view to comprehend fully the whole 
tragedy. 

“Jack has gone broke,” stated Ca- 
mille. “He owes Bill Stark a pile, 
and he can’t pay a cent of it; and 
Jack’s sense of honor about a poker 
debt is about the biggest thing in 
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his character. Jack has got to pay. 
And Bill has a little cireus, going to 
travel all summer, and he’s offered big 
money for you. Jack can pay Bill what 
he owes him, and we'll have enough to 
live on, and have lots of fun going 
around. You hadn’t ought to make a fuss 
about it.” 

Margaret, pale as death, stared at the 
girl, pertly slim, and common and pretty, 
who stared back laughingly, although 
still with the glimmer of uncomprehend- 
ing pity in her black eyes. 

“What does—he—want me—for?’ 
gasped Margaret. 

‘For a show, because you are so big,” 
replied Camille. “You will make us all 
rich, Margaret. Ain’t it nice?” 

Then Camille sereamed, the shrill, 
raucous scream of the women of her 
type, for Margaret had fallen back in a 
dead faint, her immense bulk inert in her 
chair. Jack came running in alarm. 
Margaret had suddenly gained value in 
his shrewd eyes. He was as pale as she. 

Finally Margaret raised her head, 
opened her miserable eyes, and regained 
her consciousness of herself and what lay 
before her. There was no course open 
but submission. She knew that from the 
first. All three faced destitution; she 
was the one financial asset, she and her 
poor flesh. She had to face it, and with 
what dignity she could muster. 

Margaret had great piety. She kept 
constantly before her mental vision the 
fact in which she believed, that the world 
which she found so hard, and which put 
her to unspeakable torture, was not all. 
A week elapsed before the wretched little 
show of which she was to be a member 
went on the road, and night after night 
she prayed. She besieged her God for 
strength. She never prayed for respite. 
Her realization of the situation and her 
lofty resolution prevented that. The 
awful, ridiculous combat was before her; 
there was no evasion; she prayed only 
for the strength which leads to victory. 

However, when the time came, it was 
all worse than she had imagined. How 
could a woman gently born and bred 
eonceive of the horrible ignominy of 
such a life? She was dragged hither and 
yon, to this and that little town. She 
traveled through sweltering heat on jolt- 
ing trains; she slept in tents; she lived— 
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she, Margaret Lee—on terms of equality 
with the common and the vulgar. Daily 
her absurd unwieldiness was exhibited 
to crowds screaming with laughter. Even 
her faith wavered. It seemed to her that 
there was nothing forevermore beyond 
those staring, jeering faces of silly 
mirth and delight at sight of her, 
seated in two chairs, clad in a pink 
spangled dress, her vast shoulders bare 
and sparkling with a tawdry necklace, 
her great, bare arms covered with brass 
bracelets, her hands inecased in short, 
white kid gloves, over the fingers of which 
she wore a number of rings—stage prop- 
erties. 

Margaret became a horror to herself. 
At times it seemed to her that she was 
in the way of fairly losing her own 
identity. It mattered little that Camille 
and Jack were very kind to her, that 
they showed her the nice things which 
her terrible earnings had enabled them 
to have. She sat in her two chairs— 
the two chairs proved a most success- 
ful advertisement — with her two kid- 
cushiony hands clenched in her pink 
spangled lap, and she suffered agony of 
soul, which made her inner self stern 
and terrible, behind that great pink mask 
of face. And nobody realized until one 
sultry day when the show opened at a 
village in a pocket of green hills—indeed, 
its name was Greenhill—and Sydney 
Lord went to see it. 

Margaret, who had schooled herself 
to look upon her audience as if they 
were not, suddenly comprehended among 
them another soul who understood her 
own. She met the eyes of the man, and 
a wonderful comfort, as of a cool breeze 
blowing over the face of clear water, 
eame to her. She knew that the man 
understood. She knew that she had his 
fullest sympathy. She saw also a com- 
rade in the toils of comic tragedy, for 
Sydney Lord was in the same case. He 
was a mountain of flesh. As a matter of 
fact, had he not been known in Green- 
hill and respected as a man of weight of 
character as well as of body, and of an 
old family, he would have rivaled Mar- 
garet. Beside him sat an elderly woman, 
sweet-faced, slightly bent as to her slen- 
der shoulders, as if with a chronic at- 
titude of submission. She was Sydney’s 
widowed sister, Ellen Waters. She lived 


with her brother and kept his house, a; 
had no will other than his. 

Sydney Lord and his sister remain: 
when the rest of the audience had drift; 
out, after the privileged hand-shakes wit 
the queen of the show. Every time 
coarse, rustic hand reached familiar 
after Margaret’s, Sydney shrank. 

He motioned his sister to rema 
seated when he approached the stag: 
Jack Desmond, who had been exploiti: 
Margaret, gazed at him with admiri: 
curiosity. Sydney waved him away wit 
a commanding gesture. “I wish to spea 
to her a moment; pray leave the tent 
he said, and Jack obeyed. People alway: 
obeyed Sydney Lord. 

Sydney stood before Margaret, and | 
saw the clear crystal, which was hersel| 
within all the flesh, clad in tawdry ra 
ment, and she knew that he saw it. 

“Good God,” said Sydney, “you 
a lady.” 

He continued to gaze at her, and 
eyes, large and brown, became blurred 
at the same time his mouth tightened. 

“How came you to be in such a pla: 
as this?” demanded Sydney. He sp: 
almost as if he were angry with her. 

Margaret explained briefly. 

“Tt is an outrage,” declared Sydn 
He said it, however, rather absent] 
He was reflecting. “ Where do you live?” 
he asked. 

“ Here.” 

“You mean—?” 

“They make up a bed for me her 
after the people have gone.” 

“And I suppose you had—before th 
—-a comfortable house.” 

“The house which my grandfather L 
owned, the old Lee mansion-house, befor 
we went to the city. If was a very fin 
old Colonial house,” explained Margaret, 
in her finely modulated voice. 

“ And you had a good room?” 

“The southeast chamber had always 
been mine. It was very large, and the 
furniture was old Spanish mahogany.” 

“ And now—” said Sydney. 

“Yes,” said Margaret. She looked at 
him, and her serious blue eyes seemed to 
see past him. “It will not last,” she said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T try to learn a lesson. I am a child 
in the school of God. My lesson is one 
that always ends in peace.” 
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“Good God!” said Sydney. 

He motioned to his sister, and Ellen 
approached in a frightened fashion. Her 
brother could do no wrong, but this was 
the unusual, and alarmed her. 

“This lady,” began Sydney. 

“Miss Lee,” said Margaret. “I was 
never married. I am Miss Margaret 
Lee.” 

“This.” said Sydney, “is my sister 
Ellen, Mrs. Waters. Ellen, I wish you 
to meet Miss Lee.” 

Ellen took into her own Margaret’s 
hand, and said feebly that it was a 
beautiful day, and she hoped Miss Lee 
found Greenhill a pleasant place to— 
visit. 

Sydney moved slowly out of the tent, 
and found Jack Desmond. He was 
standing near with Camille, who looked 
her best in a pale-blue summer silk, 
and a black hat trimmed with roses. 
Jack and Camille never really knew how 
the great man had managed, but present- 
ly Margaret had gone away with him and 
his sister. 

Jack and Camille looked at each other. 

“Oh, Jack, ought you to have let her 
go?” said Camille. 

“What made you let her go?” asked 
Jack. 

‘T—don’t know. I couldn’t say any- 
thing. That man has a tremendous way 
with him. Goodness!” 

“He is all right here in the place, any- 
how,” said Jack. “They look up to him. 
He is a big-bug here, comes of a family 
like Margaret’s, though he hasn’t got 
much money. Some chaps were brag- 
gin’ that they had a bigger show than 
her right here, and I found out.” 

“Suppose,” said Camille, “ Margaret 
does not come back ?” 

“He could not keep her without bein’ 
arrested,” declared Jack, but he looked 
uneasy. He had, however, looked uneasy 
for some time. The fact was, Margaret 
had been very gradually losing weight. 
Moreover, she was not well. That very 
night, after the show was over, Bill 
Stark, the little dark man, had a talk 
with the Desmonds about it. 

“Truth is, before long, if you don’t 
look out, you'll have to pad her,” said 
Bill; “and giants don’t amount to a row 
of pins after that begins.” 

Camille looked worried and _ sulky. 
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“She ain’t very well, anyhow,” said she. 
“T ain’t going to kill Margaret.” 

“Tt’s a good thing she’s got a chance 
to have a night’s rest in a house,” said 
Bill Stark. 

“The fat man has asked her to stay 
with him and his sister, while the show 
is here,” said Jack. 

“ The sister invited her,” said Camille, 
with a little stiffness. She was common, 
but she had lived with Lees, and her 
mother had married a Lee. She knew 
what was due Margaret, and also due 
herself. 

“The truth is,” said Camille, “this is 
an awful sort of life for a woman like 
Margaret. She and her folks were never 
used to anything like it.” 

“Why didn’t you make your beauty 
husband hustle and take care of her and 
you, then?” demanded Bill, who admired 
Camille, and disliked her because she had 
no eyes for him. 

“My husband has been unfortunate. 
He has done the best he could,” responded 
Camille. “Come, Jack; no use talking 
about it any longer. Guess Margaret will 
pick up. Come along. I’m tired out.” 

That night Margaret Lee slept in a 
sweet chamber with muslin curtains at 
the windows, in a massive old mahogany 
bed, much like hers which had been 
sacrificed at an auction sale. The bed- 
linen was linen, and smelled of lavender. 
Margaret was too happy to sleep. She 
lay in the cool, fragrant sheets and was 
happy, and convinced of the presence 
of the God to whom she had prayed. 
All night Sydney Lord sat down-stairs 
in his book-walled sanctum and studied 
over the situation. It was a crucial one. 
The great psychological moment of Syd- 
ney Lord’s life for knight-errantry had 
arrived. He studied the thing from 
every point of view. There was no ro- 
mance about it. These were hard, sordid, 
tragic, ludicrous facts with which he had 
to deal. He knew to a nicety the agonies 
which Margaret suffered. He knew, be- 
cause of his own capacity for sufferings 
of like stress. “And she is a woman 
and a lady,” he said, aloud. 

If Sydney had been rich enough, the 
matter would -have been simple. He 
could have paid Jack and Camille enough 
to quiet them, and Margaret could have 
lived with him and his sister and their 
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two old servants. But he was not rich; 
he was even poor. The price to be paid 
for Margaret’s liberty was a bitter one, 
but it was that or nothing. Sydney 
faced it. He looked about the room. 
To him the walls lined with the dull 
gleams of old books were lovely. There 
was an oil portrait of his mother over 
the mantel-shelf. The weather was warm 
now, and there was no need for a hearth 
fire, but how exquisitely home-like and 
dear that room could be when the snow 
drove outside and there was the leap 
of flame on the hearth! Sydney was a 
scholar and a gentleman. He had led a 
gentle and sequestered life. Here in 
his native village there were none to 
gibe and sneer. The contrast of the 
traveling show would be as great for 
him as it had been for Margaret, but 
he was the male of the species, and 
she the female. Chivalry, racial, hark- 
ing back to the beginning of nobility 
in the human, to its earliest dawn, fired 
Sydney. The pale daylight invaded the 
study. Sydney, as truly as any knight 
of old, had girded himself, and with no 
hope, no thought of reward, for the bat- 
tle in the eternal service of the strong 
for the weak, which makes the true worth 
of the strong. 

There was only one way. Sydney 
Lord took it. His sister was spared the 
knowledge of the truth for a long while. 
When she knew, she did not lament; 
since Sydney had taken the course, it 
must be right. As for Margaret, not 
knowing the truth, she yielded. She 
was really on the verge of illness. Her 
spirit was of too fine a strain to enable 
her body to endure long. When she was 
told that she was to remain with Sydney’s 
sister while Sydney went away on busi- 
ness, she made no objection. A wonder- 
ful sense of relief, as of wings of healing 
being spread under her despair, was upon 
her. Camille came to bid her good-by. 


“I hope you have a nice visit in th 
lovely house,” said Camille, and kiss. 
her. Camille was astute, and to | 
trusted. She did not betray Sydney 
confidence. Sydney used a disguise 
a dark wig over his partially bald hea 
and a little make-up—and he tra 
eled about with the show and sat 
three chairs, and shook hands with +! 
gaping crowd, and was curiously hap) 
It was discomfort; it was ignominy; 
was maddening to support by the e) 
hibition of his physical deformity a pe: 
fectly worthless young couple like Ja 
and Camille Desmond, but it was 
superbly ennobling for the man himself 

Always as he sat on his three chair 
immense, grotesque—the more grotesq 
for his splendid dignity of bearing 
there was in his soul of a gallant ge 
tleman the consciousness of that other 
whom he was shielding from a simila: 
ordeal. Compassion and generosity, 
great that they comprehended love 
self and excelled its highest type, ir 
radiated the whole being of the fat m: 
exposed to the gaze of his inferior 
Chivalry, which rendered him alm 
godlike, strengthened him for his tas 
Sydney thought always of Margaret 
distinct from her physical self, a sor 
of crystalline, angelic soul, with 
encumbrance of earth. He achiev 
a purely spiritual conception of he: 
And Margaret, living again her gent! 
lady life, was likewise ennobled by 
gratitude which transformed her. Al 
ways a clear and beautiful soul, she gav 
out new lights of character like a jew 
in the sun. And she also thought « 
Sydney as distinct from his physical sel! 
The consciousness of the two human be- 
ings, one of the other, was a conscious 
ness as of two wonderful lines of good 
and beauty, moving forever parallel, sep- 
arate, and inseparable in an eternal har 
mony of spirit. 















































Old-fashioned Children 


( fashions are one of the oldest 
fashions there are. There is an 
impression that they have changed 


considerably, but I suspect that much of 
it would crumble under penetrating ex- 
amination. The particular children that 
chalk-mark the posts of our brownstone 
steps and the outer wall of the basement 
do not strike me as being newfangled. 
I didn’t chalk-mark anybody’s brown- 
stone front steps when I was five or seven. 
Why? There were none convenient for 
that purpese. But my mother’s copy of 
Cruden’s Concordance, bound in ealf, 
still bears the pin scratches with which 
[ embellished its smooth side surfaces. 
I think I got the slipper for that, just 
as a reminder that it was an impolitic 
act. I can’t remember the slipper, but 
something fixed the impolicy of those pin- 
scratches in my mind, and I sup- 
pose it was the slipper. 

That was very much the same 
sort of childish achievement as 
chalk-marking our front steps; a 
little more wanton and _ should- 
have-known-betterish because the 
chalk marks came off and the 
scratches didn’t, but plenty like 
enough to keep a contemporary 
grown-up person related to the 
chalk-mark children. We are of 
the same family. My household 
acquired a puppy awhile ago, the 
first in a long time. I have no- 
ticed that he also belongs to this 
large family of childhood. I 
guess all children are old - fash- 
ioned. I guess they are the true 
conservatives that keep the race 
from being improved off the 
earth. I guess if you dig down 
a little into any child you will 
find much the same deposits— 
pirate gold, marbles, dolls, weap- 
ons, chalk, and all such tribal 
treasures as made Coventry Pat- 
more weep to find them in his 
son. They are all old-fashioned. 

Vor. CXXVI.—No. 752.—30 
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It is we who are the innovators, we 
adults. It is we who want to change 
everything, standardize everything, re- 
form, embellish, mechanicalize, and up- 
set everything; and it is they, the 
children, who are forever fetching us 
back to individuality, nature, and tradi- 
tion, and calling halts on newfangled 
experiment. Given a fair opportunity, 
a twentieth-century child, called by tele- 
phone to be born by electric light, with 
gasoline in his nose, will make mud-pies 
and play nurse or soldier, or gather angle- 
worms for bait, just as naturally and zeal- 
ously as though America was not yet 
discovered and he was his own ancestor 
on the shores of Shannon, Tweed, Elbe, 
or Danube, playing in the mud. 

Yes; it is they who will save us from 
over-improvement, our old - fashioned 
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children, who come bringing in their 
little fists the instinets and character- 
istics of the centuries behind them. We 
who have lived forty, fifty, seventy year: 
of modern life, and seen its happenings, 
read its newspapers, and exulted in its 
improvements, have 
had its impression 
stamped upon us. 
We are modernized, 
of course, and have 
to make the best of 
it, and think the 
thoughts that it be- 
longs to our expe- 
rience to entertain 
But infaney has no 
such handicap; it 
is our grandparents 
and their grand- 
parents come back 
to earth, with a 
fresh endowment of 
the slow - growing 
instinets of race 
and the great im- 
pulses of nature. 
No wonder new 
babies look 80 old. 
They ought to 
They represent all 
the past. The 
achievement ahead 
of them is not the 
attainment of age, 
but of youth; to be 
modernized and 
brought “up to 
date,” and taught 
to face the future. 

To me, now, that 
is a comforting 
thought. With most 
of the visible world 
as fresh as paint— 
forty - story build- 
ings, asphalted streets with automobiles 
whizzing over them, aeroplanes in the 
sky, electric lights, telephones, typewriters, 
wireless, subways, votes for women, and 
all the novelties — it is consoling to re- 
member that in infaney at least there 
is something rooted back in time; that 
childhood is our greatest tie with the 
past; and that perhaps, if there continue 
to be enovgh of these admirable, con- 
genital conservatives born to us, the 
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processes of our improvement may 
so much retarded that our rotting n 
ut least respectfully await our ripenin 
and not precede it. I hear that moth 
ing, which lately threatened to be i; 
proved off the earth, is in course of g 
ting a new ttria 
Babies, a spe lI ag 
especially bran 
new ones, were all t 
be strictly trains 
nursed; not cud 
dled, nor handle 
nor talked to, n 
taken up, nor cor 
soled when eross 
but fed, washed, pu 
back in a crib, and 
let alone. Mothers 
were bad for them 
unsanitary, the 
experts said and 
should not meddk 
That sounds awful 
ly sensible, and oO 
course there is 
truth in it. Doubt 
less there are man 
mothers who are all 
but, or quite, fatal 
to babies. gut the 
conservatism of the 
babies seems to 
have beaten the ex 
perts part of the 
way. It seems they 
expected to be 
mothered, and, on 
the whole, did not 
thrive as well on 
complete theory as 
on theory modified 
by immemorial 
practice. So I hear 
that a closer asso 
ciation of young 
babies with their mothers is now per- 
mitted, and a gain to sentiment has been 
achieved with the consent of the faculty 
A learned lady, active in the suffrag: 
cause, deseribed her labors as an effort 
to “bust up the home.” She felt, ap 
parently, that the home and its tradi- 
tions cramped the activities of women, 
and that if women could once fetch gen 
erally loose from the home, more of them 
might achieve distinguished and impor- 
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tant careers. Having herself given her 
youth to scholarship and her early ma- 
turity to teaching, and blessed in her 
later years with one male scion of a late 
marriage, she yearned, apparently, to con- 
fer the advantages which she had en- 
joyed upon her less fortunate sisters. 
Things, on the face of them, seem to 
be going her way. Compulsory educa- 
tion contrives that every child shall go 
to school, and the schools, hereabouts at 
least, are attentively parental. They 
have an eye to the children’s teeth, to 
their cars, eyes, tonsils and adenoids, and 
diet, «5 well as to their instruction in all 
the desirable branches. They teach them 
everything except to say their prayers, 
an old-fashioned exercise connected with 
mothers and bedtime. It seems as if, 
with the schools doing so much, the 
children might run in the streets out of 
school - hours, and sleep in bunks in 
lodging-houses or public dormitories, and 
leave all the mothers to their careers the 
same as the fathers. No doubt it might 
be so if it were not for the indomitable, 
ineradicable conservatism of childhood. 
It seems that children must have homes. 
All the social-service sharps agree about 
that. They all admit that even a half- 
way decent home with imperfect parents 
and deficient plumbing beats the best in- 
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stitution with no matter how much ho 
and cold water and sanitation and gern 
less food. Institutions nowadays are onl 
maintained for the benefit of the chil 
dren whose homes are intolerable o: 
non-existent, and these institutions pro 
gressive managers practise to break up 
into fractions, separately housed, whic! 
shall be as much like homes as possible. 
That is a great triumph for our old 
fashioned children. It helps one to hop: 
that the whole of life as we have know: 
it will not pass away; that it will be 
bettered without being annihilated; that 
those advanced socialists who would hav 
every body’s children gathered in public 
nurseries and raised all alike by th 
State according to law will not live to 
see the defects of that apparition de- 
monstrated by any general experiment. 
Not but what the world does improve, 
and is in a great many particulars a 
better place for our children than it was 
for our parents and our grandparents 
when they came here to live. If the 
doctors have backed down a little in 
favor of mothering, there is an army of 
benefits which they have conferred upon 
childhood which no one in his senses 
would have withdrawn. Let us take off 
our hats to the doctors. If the specialists 
have the defects of their specialization, 
we must bear. with 
them, for we could 
not spare them. What 
the doctors do for 
children, to save them 
alive and rescue them 
from blindness, deaf- 
ness, toothlessness, 
stupidity, and miscel- 
laneous disease is, of 
all their good works, 
what counts the most. 
To keep us a_ few 
years longer in the 
world when we have 
ceased to be good for 
much does not seem 
to be economically 
profitable, but to give 
a good start to a child, 
with all of life before 
him, is worth while. 
Bless then and praise 
the skill that sends 
children forth sound 
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BEDTIME 


instead of crippled. Yet all the mod- 
ernizing a contemporary child can get 
at the doctor’s office aims at noth- 
ing more, and achieves nothing more 
in its best success, than to make it nor- 
mal. And a normal child is old-fash- 


ioned, for what else does normal mean ? 
Honor, then, the doctors as earnest work- 
ers to maintain in their primitive excel- 
lence the old styles in human beings, and 
to keep the population of the earth from 
being devoured by machinery, or trans- 
mogrified by the speed and stress of a 
generation that would have the venerable 
sun turn two laps a day. 

I take it that the old-fashioned 
children of our ideals are of the fam- 
ily of Miss Maria Edgeworth, whose 
Parent’s Assistant and Popular Tales 
are still taken down from the shelf by 
judicious readers. Miss Edgeworth was 
a good writer, who wrote about real life 
and real people as she saw them, and 
whose children are real children and al- 
What is changed since her 
edifying tales were new is the grown-up 
Par- 
Edgeworth’s 


ways will be. 


people and the machinery of life. 
ents parents in Miss 
time, but since then, it is true, the fash- 
ion has changed a good deal for them. 
Parents are much less conservative than 
children, reason, 
much more moved by what people say, 


were 


much more open to 


and what they see and read in the paper. 


They have had experience of contem- 


PREPARATIONS 


Their 


responsibilities have been lightened, their 


porary life, and show its effects. 


diminished, their 
privileges have been curtailed, they have 
been called down off the pedestal of the 


authority has _ been 


Fifth Commandment, and _ threatened 
with the stocks if they do not look 
sharp. Law has not, to be sure, gon 


far to compel them to do their duty, but 


government has steadily pressed in t 
assume such duties as they neglected 


Children in Miss Edgeworth’s time wer 
a lawful and usual ‘source of revenue to 
parents who needed it; but 
with child - labor and 


education, and the considerable diversion 


now, what 


laws compulsory 
of authority to unmarried women, they 
have been advanced to be the luxury of 
the poor and the indulgence of the better 
off, and parents 
parent importance. 
But that they are really less important 
than thev were is not so certain. The 
parental shed some of its 
majesty and lost some of its authority: 
but Miss Edgeworth’s day of 


have lessened in ap 


office has 


even in 


defined social classifications and of 
church ecatechisms and betters and in- 
feriors, what counted most in parents 
was doubtless personality, and, where 


there is personality, that counts still. 

I guess that is always going to count, 
so long as there is any left. It is an 
old-fashioned property. Every possible 
arrangement seems to be making to run 
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the world without it. We look to the 
publie schools to shape the public char- 
acter, and of course they do much; we 
think of the private schools and the col- 
leges as molds out of which we are to get 
back our human material run into a suit- 
able and serviceable shape. But back of 
all that apparatus, and underneath it, is 
the personality of parents: and if that 


is mush, it will hardly befall that the 
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public schools or the private schools or 
the colleges shall have pride in their 
products. 

The old-fashioned children had parents 
and not much else. If parents failed 
them, it was a scramble to supply the 
lack. The contemporary children seem 
to be in a_ better case, since the tax- 
paver has heen taught to eke out the 
parental shortcomings or inabilities 















































That is all right. Who would have it 
otherwise? It seems necessary. 

But machinery will not make people. 
The people who are valuable to-day in 
this world owe most of their value to 
the personality of their parents. The 
people who are going to be valuable in 
the next generation 
will owe most of 
their value to the 
same source. The 
things we sweat and 
yell and vote about, 
as though national 
and individual sal- 
vation depended on 
them, are bagatelles 
compared with pa- 
rental personality 
and character in 
their effects on the 
future. It is people 
that count, not stat- 
utes. It is the blood 
that makes the laws, 
not the laws the 
blood. 

A n d so, praise 
God that children 
are born old-fash- 
ioned and responsive 
to reality rather 
than to theory. 
These children in 
the pictures have on 
their best clothes 
except when they 
have on night- 
clothes. That is very proper, since 
their pictures were to be taken. The 
fashion of having best clothes for chil- 
dren has held out pretty well, and 
though in current time the kodaks catch 
them in every variety of garb, they are 
still dressed up for more formal por- 
traitures, and look about like these Miss 
Edgeworth children, except that skirts 
are scantier now, and pantalets, which 
take up space, are no longer the mode. 
There are still dancing-masters, and some 
of them can fiddle, and they still teach 
children their steps and exercise them 
in formal manners. Nowadays, I sup- 
pose, they have to warn them against 
the indecorous turkey-trot, which may 
not have been necessary in Miss Edge- 
worth’s day and seems ineffectual in ours. 
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THE LAST LIGHT 


The game of graces has not a strong 
vogue in our time. Croquet hit it pretty 
hard about fifty years ago, and lawn- 
tennis: came along later and jolted it 
still further. But I suppose the big toy 
shops still carry grace sticks and hoops: 
and as to plain hoops to drive with a 
stick, they are im 
mortal properties lik 
skipping - ropes) and 
marbles. 

In spite of every 
thing—the tele- 
phone, the type- 
writer, the low rate 
of postage which en- 
courages correspond- 
ence, and the great 
abundance and 
cheapness of news- 
papers and other 
reading — girls _ still 
embroider and other- 
wise employ their 
fingers with needles 
and _ threads. It 
seems unmanly of 
them, and the un- 
manly occupations 
have nowadays, per- 
haps, a rather more 
difficult approach to 
women’s favor than 
they had; but still, 
needles and thread, 
silks, wools, knitting- 
needles, crochet- 
needles, and patterns 
seem to call to the girls. Samplers have 
gone out, but the skill that made them, 
and the propensity to use it, abide a lit- 
tle. Women and girls knit and sew; boys 
learn to smoke. There is some increase 
of the tobacco disposition among Amer- 
ican women just now, and if it should 
go far enough hand-knitting might dis- 
appear, and the factories get the rest of 
all those needle-and-thread industries of 
which already they have by so much the 
greater part. But I doubt that smoking 
will go very far among American women. 
Tt is an indulgence of polite society in 
Europe, and we have no great supply as 
yet of society that is polite in just that 
way, and in which the women and the 
men have leisure to be so constantly to- 
gether that the cigarette-case naturally 
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passes from one to the other. For my part 
I never could find any convincing reason 
why women should not smoke, so long 
as men do, nor yet any convincing reason 
why they should not vote, so long as men 
do. I have seen admirable ladies smoke 
cigarettes in company, and “ carry it off ” 
so successfully that it seemed entirely 
natural. I suppose there are admirable 
ladies who vote, and many more who will 
vote, just as successfully and naturally. 
But as to both these accomplishments, it 
is easier to admit that women can acquire 
them than to be sure that they belong to 
women to acquire. One does not so 
much have opinions on these matters as 
“ hunches.” 

Not by a great deal are all the old- 
fashioned things admirable, but by no 
means are they all inferior and out of 
date because they are old-fashioned. The 
best of them we may strain all our mod- 
ern resources to equal, and not do it. 
The best products of old-fashioned train- 
ing and education are still models for 
contemporary seminaries. As far back 
as we ean reach into the history of man- 
kind we find great people, easily the 
equals, and often the superiors, of our 
very best in mental and moral qualities. 
Our good luck is not that we are su- 
perior to them in our human material, 
but that we have at our service an im- 
mensely greater accumulation of knowl- 
mostly about material things. 
Thanks to that, we understand the laws 
of nature much better than our fathers 
did, and that has helped us to make won- 
derful machines, and put them to doing, 
after their fashion, what used to be done 
by fingers, brains, and brawn. But 
spiritually we got our highest inspira- 
tion two thousand years ago, and have 
been trying ever since to reach up to 
it; and mentally, though we use better 
tools, we are no better, surely, than 
Pythagoras or Aristotle or the author 
of the Book of Job and hundreds of 
thinkers who must have long preceded 
any of them. 

So much everybody knows and most 
people coneede. Where we think our 
world is ahead of our forefathers’ world 
is in average intelligence. We think 
the level of human development is much 
higher than it ever was on any very 
great scale before. I guess it is. I hope 
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it is. Certainly in most callings there 
are more competent experts in the world, 
more doctois fit to trust with lives, more 
architects fit to build, more qualified 
engineers, and better dentists and pos- 
sibly more enlightened plumbers, than 
there were even in the last generation. 
The great “stunt,” so to speak, of this 
generation is the diffusion of valuables; 
more to them who had much before, and 
a good deal to those who had little. The 
great mass of people we see are better 
dressed than they were forty years ago; 
are better housed, better washed, better 
lighted, as well as better fed, and read 
more and have more to read and can get 
more fairly good reading if they choose. 
The diffusion of commodities is a great 
work that helps civilization, and with 
the help of unlimited machinery it is 
proceeding finely. And one may doubt 
if opportunity is as much straitened as 
it is said to be before elections; but if 
it is, there is no lack of disposition to 
loosen it up. So diffusion is proceeding 
pretty well. 

The vice that accompanies these bene- 
fits is the vice of hurry, that produces 
for the market of the moment what will 
not stand the test of time and use. Pro- 
duction for the million has not reached 
its present proportions without some 
losses to life. A great deal of the art 
has gone out of artisanship. What the 
machines produce by the thousand gross 
is not often equal in quality to what 
brains and fingers and time produced by 
the piece. A part even of what we call 
literature is sawed out for the market 
at top speed out of ill-seasoned material, 
shrinks in the first using, and is back in 
the paper-mill without ever resting on 
a shelf. Of course, that is bad. Life is 
considerably more acceptable if one has 
time to get the taste of it. Too much 
of contemporary life has to be bolted, 
and too much of contemporary success 
looks like a success of sprinters. It is 
the case in too many callings that if 
you don’t succeed you never get a chance 
to stand up, and if you do succeed you 
never get a chance to sit down. 

Personal gumption, however, avails 
still to deal with these vexations. As a 
whole, the members of our generation 
like the times, think there never were 
times as good, and rejoice that they were 
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born into the accelerated current of pres- 
ent life, and not sooner. We must hope, 
and may expect, that the defects of our 
period will be corrected. If the ink 
fades in which our records are set down, 
if our chemicalized paper crumbles, if 
bad, quick-acting dyes rot the leather off 
our books, if our furniture presently 
drops apart, and wire nails rust and fail 
to hold the shingles on our roofs, these 
evils and all like them will be corrected 
whenever it pays to correct them. When 
production is so rapid and enormous, of 
course there will be waste, and if a large 
proportion of what is produced goes 
rather precipitately to the junk-heap, it 
still serves a turn, and goes doubtless 
where it belongs. If we are not making 
our things as good as we should, that is 
a transitory condition which will be cured 
in due time in so far as it must be. But 
if we are not turning out durable people, 
strong, faithful, well up to the standards 
of older times, that is a far more serious 
matter. For furniture and books and 
shingles and even plumbers’ pipes can 
be replaced when they give out, but 
when the quality of a nation’s people 
begins to fail there must be a swift 
revision of processes or there will be 
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HEY are ashamed to leave so soon 





the kind of issue of which the most of 
history is the record. 

And so it is to be thankful that whi 
cheap furniture and modern rugs an 
rubber tires and wire nails do not no 
adays inherit from anything, nor repr 
sent any venerable tradition of faithf,)| 
performance, the children of every gv) 
eration reach much further back a) 
to valid and influential derivations. PB: 
hind them, behind our children, is ; 
that is best in human life, the noble arn 
of the saints and the martyrs, the galla: 
loyalty of cavaliers, the grim ideali- 
of Puritans, the grit and the previsi: 
of the fathers of the republic, the e: 
during courage of the pioneers, the nob! 
rages of all the men who fought the Ciy 
War. It is they, our old-fashioned chi 
dren, who are our tie with the past and 
all its people, and it is because they ar 
our tie with a past worth tying to that 
they are also our hope for the futur 
Let us not modernize them too fast or 
overmuch, nor strain the virility of their 
root by too much zeal for current blos 
soms. It takes ages to make a man; 
birth is but an incident, the whole of 
childhood but the merest interval in 
that process. 


The Inn of Grief—who thought to stay 
Through many a faithful sun and moon, 


Yet tarry but a day! 


Shamefaced I watch them pay the score, 


Then straight with eager footsteps press 
Where waits beyond its rose-wreathed door 


The Inn of Happiness. 


T wish I did not know that here, 


Here too—where they have dreamed to stay 
So many and many a golden year— 


They lodge but for a day. 











CHAPTER XXII 


FELLOWES GOES A JOURNEY 


















































IN WHICH 


RUGER’S ultimatum, _— expected 
kK though it was, shook England as 

nothing had done since the Indian 
mutiny, but the tremor of national excite- 
ment presently gave way to a quiet, deep 
determination. 
An almost Oriental luxury had gone far 
to weaken the fibre of that strong and 
opulent middle class who had been the back- 
bone of England, the entrenched Philis- 
tines. The value of birth as a moral asset 
which had a national duty and a national 
influence, and the value of raoney which 
had a social responsibility and a communal 
use, was unrealized by the many nouveaux 
who frequented the fashionable 
purlieus; who gave vast parties where 
display and extravagance were the principal 
feature; who ostentatiously offered large 
sums to publie objects. Men who had 
made their money where copper or gold or 
oil or wool or silver or cattle or railways 
made commercial kings, supported the 
schemes for the publie welfare brought them 
by fine ladies, largely because the ladies 
were fine; and they gave substantial sums 
upon terms—for these fine ladies’ fine 
Rich men, or reputed rich men, 
whose wives never appeared, who were 
kept in secluded quarters in Bloomsbury or 
Maida Vale, where they and their hus- 
bands properly belonged, gave dinners at 
the Savoy or the Carlton where the scra- 
pings of the aristocracy appeared, but these 
gave no dinners in return. 
To get money to do things, no matter 
how,—or little matter how; to be in the 
swim, and that swim all too rapidly washing 
out the real people—that was the almost uni- 
versal ambition. But still the real people, 
however few or many, in the time of trouble 
came quietly into the necessary and ap- 
pointed places with the automatic pre- 
cision of the disciplined friend of the state 
and of humanity; and behind them were 
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causes. 


The Judgment House 
A NOVEL 
BY GILBERT PARKER 


folk of the humbler sort, the lower middle 
class, the laboring-man. Of these were the 
land-poor peer, with his sense of respon- 
sibility cultivated by daily life and duty in 
his county, on the one hand; the profes- 
sional man of all professions, the little mer- 
chant, the sailor, the clerk and artisan, 
the digger and delver, on the other; and, 
in between, those people in the shires who 
had not yet come to be material and gross, 
who had old-fashioned ideas of the duty 
of the citizen and the Christian. In the 
day of darkness these came and laid what 
they had at the foot of the altar of sacrifice. 

This at least the war did: it served as a 
sieve to sift the people, and it served as 
the solvent of many a life-problem. 

Ian Stafford was among the first to whom 
it offered ‘the way out,’* who went to it 
for the solution of their own set problem. 
Suddenly, as he stood with Jasmine in the 
little room where so many lives were tossed 
into the crucible of Fate that morning, the 
newsboy’s voice shouting, “War declared!” 
had told him the path he must tread. 

He had astonished the War Office by his 
request to be sent to the front with his old 
arm, the artillery, and he was himself as- 
tonished by the instant assent which they 
gave. And now on this October day he was 
on his way to do two things—to see whether 
Adrian Fellowes was keeping his promise, ) 
and to visit Jigger and his sister. 

There had not been a week since the days ) 
at Glencader when he had not gone to the 
sordid quarters in the Mile End Road to see 
Jigger, and to hear from him how his sister 
was doing at the opera, until two days 
before, when he had learned from Lou her- 
self what she had suffered at the hands : 
of Adrian Fellowes. That problem would 
now be settled forever; but there remained 
the question of Jigger, and that must be } 
settled, whatever the other grave problems | 
facing him. Jigger must be cared for, must he 
be placed in a position where he could have 
his start in life. Somehow Jigger was 
associated with all the movements of his 
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life now, and was taken as part of the prob- 
lem. What to do? He thought of it 
as he went eastward, and it did not seem 
easy to settle it. Jigger himself, however, 
cut the Gordian knot. 

When he was told that “his Gryce” was 
going to South Africa, and that it was a 
question as to what he—Jigger—should 
now do, in what sphere of life his abnormal- 
ly “cute” mind must run, he answered, 
instantly. 

“T’m goin’ wiv y’r Gryce,” he said. 
“That’s it—stryght. I’m goin’ out there 
wiv you.” 

Ian shook his head and smiled sadly. 
“T’m afraid that’s not for you, Jigger. No, 
think again.” 

“‘Ain’t there work in Souf Afriker— 
maybe not in the army itself, y’r Gryce? 
Couldn’t I have me chanct out there? 
Lou’s all right now, I bet; an’ I could go as 
easy as can be.” 

“Yes, Lou will be all right now,” re- 
marked Stafford, with a reflective irony. 

“T ain’t got no steady job here, and there’s 
work in Souf Afriker, ain’t they? Couldn’t 
I get a job holdin’ horses, or carryin’ a 
flag, or cleanin’ the guns, or nippin’ letters 
about—couldn’t I, y’r Gryce? I’m only 
askin’ to go wiv you, to work, same as ever 
I did before I was run over. <Ain’t I goin’ 
wiv you, y’r Gryce?” 

With a sudden resolve Stafford laid a 
hand on his shoulder. “Yes, you are go- 
ing ‘wiv’ me, Jigger. You just are, horse, 
foot, and artillery. There’ll be a job some- 
where. I'll get you something to do, or—” 

“Or bust, y’r Gryce?” 

So the problem lessened, and Ian’s face 
cleared a little. If all the difficulties per- 
plexing his life would only clear like that! 
The babe and the suckling had found the 
way so simple, so natural, and it was a 
comforting way, for he had a deep and 
tender regard for this quaint, clever waif 
who had drifted across his path. 

To-morrow he would come and fetch 
Jigger; and Jigger’s face followed him 
into the coming dusk, radiant and hopeful 
and full of life—of life that mattered. 
Jigger would go out to “Souf Afriker” with 
all his life before him, but he, Ian Stafford, 
would go with all his life behind him, all 
mile-stones passed except one. 

So, brooding, he walked till he came to 
an underground station, and there took a 
train to Charing Cross. Here he was only 
a little distance away from the Embank- 


ment, where was to be found Adrian Fel- 
lowes; and with bent head he made hi: 
way among the motley crowd in front of 
the station, scarcely noticing any one, yet 
resenting the jostle and the crush. Sud- 
denly in the crowd in front of him he say 
Krool stealing along with a wideawake hat 
well down over his eyes. Presently th 
sinister figure was lost in the confusion. 
It did not occur to him that perhaps Kroo 
might be making for the same destination 
as himself, but the sight of the man threw 
his mind into an eddy of torturing thoughts. 

The flare of light, so white, so ghastly, at 
Charing Cross was shining on a moving mass 
of people, so many of whom were ghast}) 
also—derelicts of humanity, ruins of wom- 
anhood, casuals, adventurers, scavengers 
of life, prowlers who lived upon chance, 
upon cards, upon theft, upon women, upo! 
libertines who waited in these precincts 
for some foolish and innocent woman whom 
they could entrap. Among them moved 
also the thousand other good citizens bent 
upon catching trains or wending their way 
home from work; but in the garish, crue! 
light, all, good and bad, looked evil in a 
way, and furtive and unstable. To-night, 
the crowd were far more restless than usual, 
far more irritating in their purposeless 
movements. People sauntered, jerked 
themselves forward, moved in and out, as 
it were, intent on going everywhere and no- 
where. And the excitement possessing them, 
the agitation in the air, made them seem 
still more exasperating and _ bewildering. 
Newsboys with shrill voices rasped the air 
with invitations to buy, and everywhere 
eager, nervous hands held out their half- 
pennies for the flimsy sensational rags. 

Presently a girl jostled Stafford, then 
apologized with an endearing word which 
brought a sick sensation to his brain; 
but he only shook his head gravely at her. 
After all, she had a hard trade and it led 
nowhere—nowhere. 

“Coming home with me, darling?’ she 
added in response to his meditative look. 
Anything that was not actual rebuff was 
invitation to her blunted sense. “Coming 
home with me—” 

Home! A wave of black cynicism, of 
saturnine mirth passed through Stafford’s 
brain. Home!—where the business of this 
poor wayfarer’s existence was carried on, 
where the shopkeeper sold her wares in the 
inner sanctuary. Home! . . . He shook the 
girl’s hand from his elbow and hastened on. 
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Yet why should he be angered with her, 
he said to himself. It was not moral 
elevation which had made him rough 
with her, but only that word Home she 
used. ... The dire mockery of it burned 
his mind like iron white-heated. He had 
had no home since his father died years 
ago,—his mother had died when he was very 
young—and his eldest brother had taken 
possession of the family mansions, placing 
them in the control of his foreign wife, 
who sat in his mother’s chair and in her 
place at table. 

He had wished so often in the past for a 
home of his own, where he could gather 
round him young faces and lose himself 
in promoting the interests of those for whom 
he had become forever responsible. He had 
longed for the Englishman’s castle, for his 
own little realm of interest where he could 
be supreme; and now it was never to be! 

The idea gained in sacred importance 
3 it receded forever from all possibility. 
lu far-off days it had been associated with 
a vision in blue, with a face like a Dresden- 
china shepherdess and hair like Aphrodite’s. 
Laughter and wit and raillery had been part 
of the picture, and long evenings in the 
wintertime, when they two would read the 
books they both loved, and maybe talk 
awhile of world events in which his work had 
place, in which his gifts were found, shap- 
ing, influencing, producing. The garden, 
the orchard—he loved orchards—the hedges 
of flowering ivy and lilacs, and the fine 
gray and chestnut horses driven by his 
hand or hers through country lanes, the 
smell of the fallen leaves in the autumn 
evenings, or the sting of the bracing 
January wind across the moors or where the 
woodeock awaited its spoiler. All these 
had been in the vision. It was all over now. 
He had seen an image, it had vanished, and 
he was in the desert alone. 

A band was playing “The Banks 0’ 
Garry Owen,” and the tramp of marching 
men came to his ears. The crowd surged 
round him, pushed him, forced him forward, 
carried him on, till the marching men came 
near, were alongside of him—a battalion 
of Volunteers, cheerily going to the war—a 
six months’ excursion, to see ‘“ Kruger’s 
farmers bite the dust!’’ 

Then the crowd, as it cheered, jostled 
him against the wall of the shops, and 
presently he found himself forced down 
Buckingham Street. It was where he 
wished to go in order to reach Adrian 





Fellowes’ apartments. He did not notice, 
as he was practically thrown into the street, 
that Krool was almost beside him. 

The street was not well lighted, and he 
looked neither to right nor left. He was 
thinking hard of what he would say to 
Adrian Fellowes, if and when he saw him. 

But not far behind him was a figure that 
stole along in the darker shadows of the 
houses, keeping at some distance. The 
same figure followed him furtively till he 
came into that part of the Embankment 
where Adrian Fellowes’ chambers were, then 
it fell behind a little, for here the lights were 
brighter. It hung in the shadow of a door- 
way and watched him as he approached the 
door of the big flats where Adrian Fellowes 
lived. 

As he came towards the building he 
saw a hansom standing before the door. 
Something made him pause for the moment, 
and when, in the pause, the figure of a wom- 
an emerged from the doorway and hastily 
got into a hansom, he drew back into the 
darkness of a doorway, as the man did who 
was now shadowing him; and he waited 
till it turned round and rolled swiftly away. 
Then he moved forward again. When not 
far from the building, however, another cab 
-—a four-wheeler—discharged its occupant 
at the corner of a street between him and 
the house. It wasa woman. She paid the 
cabman, who touched his hat with quick 
and grateful emphasis, and, wheeling his 
old crock round, clattered away. The 
woman glanced round the empty street 
swiftly, and then hastily went to the door- 
way which opened to Adrian Fellowes’ 
chambers. 

Instantly Stafford recognized her. It 
was Jasmine, dressed in black and heavily 
veiled. He could not mistake the figure— 
there was none other like it; or the turn of 
her head—there was only one such head 
in all England. She entered the building 
quickly. 

There was nothing to do but wait until 
she came out again. No passion stirred 
in him, no jealousy, no anger. It was all 
dead. He knew why she had come; or he 
thought he knew. She would tell the man 
who had said no word in defense of her, 
done nothing to protect her, who let the 
worst be believed, without one protest of 
her innocence, what she thought of him. 
She was foolish to go to him, but women do 
mad things, and they must not be expected 
to do the obviously sensible thing when the 
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crisis of their lives has come. Stafford 
understood it all. 

One thing he was certain Jasmine did 
not know—the intimacy between Fellowes 
and Al’mah. He himself had been tempted 
to speak of it in their terrible interview 
that morning, but he had refrained. The 
ignominy, the shame, the humiliation of 
that would be beyond her endurance. He 
understood, but he shrank at the thought 
of the nature of the interview which she 
must have, at the thought of the meeting 
at all. 

He would have some time to wait, no 
doubt, and he made himself easy in the 

{ doorway, where his glance could command 
1 the entrance she had used. He mechani- 
: cally took out a cigar-case, but after looking 
at the cigars for a moment put them away 
again with a sigh. Smoking would not 
soothe him. He had passed beyond the 
artificial. 

His waiting suddenly ended. It seemed 
hardly five minutes after Jasmine’s en- 
trance that she appeared in the doorway 
again, and, after a hasty glance up and 
down the street, sped away as swiftly as 
1a she could, and, at the first corner, turned 

up sharply towards the Strand. Her 
movements had been agitated, and as she 
hurried on she held her head down into her 
muff as a woman would who faced a blind- 
ing rain, 

The interview had been indeed short. 
Perhaps Fellowes had already gone abroad. 
He would soon find out. 

He mounted the deserted staircase quick- 
We ly and knocked at Fellowes’ door. There 
uf was no reply. There was a light, however, 
: and he knocked again. Still there was no 
answer. He tried the handle of the door. 
It turned, the door gave, and he entered. 
There was no sound. He knocked at an 
inner door. There was no reply, yet a 
light showed in the room. He turned the 
handle. Entering the room, he stood still 
a and looked round. It seemed empty, but 
; there were signs of packing, of things 
gathered together hastily. 

Then, with a strange sudden sense of a 
presence in the room, he looked round again. 
There in a far corner of the large room 
was a couch, and on it lay a figure—Adrian 
Fellowes, straight and still—and sleeping. 

Stafford went over. “Fellowes!” he 
said, sharply. 

There was no reply. 
touched a shoulder. 





























He leaned over and 
“Fellowes!” he ex- 
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ciaimed again, but something in the touch 
made him look closely at the face half 
turned to the wall. Then he knew. 

Adrian Fellowes was dead. 

Horror came upon Stafford, but no cry 
escaped him. He stooped once more and 
closely looked at the body, but without 
touching it. There was no sign of violence, 
no blood, no disfigurement, no distortion, 
only a look of sleep—a pale, motionless 
sleep. 

But the body was warm yet. He realized 
that as his hand had touched the shoulder. 
The man could only have been dead a little 
while. 

Only a little while, and in that little 
while Jasmine had left the house with 
agitated footsteps. 

“He did not die by his own hand,” Staf- 
ford said aloud. 

He rang the bell loudly. No one an- 
swered. He rang and rang again, and then 
a sleepy porter came. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
“MORE WAS LOST AT MOHACKSFIELD”’ 


ASTMINSTER HOUSE was ablaze. 

A large dinner had been fixed for this 
October evening, and only just before 
half-past eight Jasmine entered the draw- 
ing-room to receive her guests. She had 
completely forgotten the dinner till very 
late in the afternoon, when she observed 
preparations for which she had given in- 
structions the day before. She was about 
to leave the house upon the mission which 
had drawn her footsteps in the same direc- 
tion as those of Ian Stafford, when the 
butler came to her for instructions upon 
some details. These she gave with an 
instant decision which was part of her 
equipment, and then, when the butler 
had gone, she left the house on foot to take 
a cab at the corner of Down Street and 
Piccadilly. 

When she returned home, the tables in 
the dining-room were decorated, the great 
rooms were already lighted, and the red 
carpet was being laid down at the door. 
The footmen looked up with surprise as 
she came up the steps, and their eyes fol- 
lowed her as she ascended the staircase 
with marked deliberation. 

“Well, that’s style for you,”’ said the first 
footman. ‘Takin’ an airing on shanks’ 
horses.” 

“And a quarter of an hour left to put 
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on the tirara,” sniggered the second foot- 
man. “The lot is asked for eight-thirty.” 

“Swells—the bunch, windin’ up with the 
brother of an Emperor—’struth!” 

“T’ll bet the Emperor’s brother ain’t 
above takin’ a tip about shares on the Rand, 
me boy.” 

“T’ll bet none of ’em ain’t. That’s why 
they come—not forgetting th’ grub and 
the fizz.” 

“What price a title for the Byng Baas 
one of these days! They like tips down there 
where the old Markis rumbles through his 
beard—and a lot of hands to be greased. 
And grease it costs a lot, political grease 
does. But what price a titke—Sir Rudyard 
Byng, Bart.—wot, oh!” 

“Try another shelf higher up, and it’s 
more like it. Wot a head for a coronet, 
ers! W’y 

But the veice of the butler recalled them 
from the fields of imagination, and they 
went with lordly leisure upon the business 
of the household. 

Socially this was to be the day of Jas- 
mine’s greatest triumph. One of the British 
royal family was, with the member of an- 
other great reigning family, honoring her 
table—though the ladies of neither were to 
be present, and this had been a drop of cha- 
grin in her cup. She had been unaware of 
the gossip there had been of late,—though 
it was unlikely the great ladies would have 
known of it—and she would have been slow 
to believe what Ian had told her this day, 
that men had talked lightly of her at De 
Lancy Scovel’s house. Her eyes had been 
shut; her wilful nature had not been sen- 
sitive to the quality of the social air about 
her. People came—almost “everybody” 
came to her house, and would come, of 
course, until there was some open scandal; 
until her husband intervened. Yet every- 
body did not come. The royal princesses 
had not found it convenient to come; and 
this may have meant nothing, or very much 
indeed. To Jasmine, however, as she hastily 
robed herself for dinner, her mind working 
with lightning swiftness, it did not matter 
at all; if all the kings and queens of all the 

orld had promised to come and had not 
eome, it would have meant nothing to her 
this night of nights. 

In her eyes there was the look of one who 
has seen some horrible thing, though she 
gave her orders with coherence and de- 
cision as usual, and with great deftness she 
assisted her maid in the hasty toilette. Her 









face was very pale, save for one or two 
hectic spots which took the place of the 
nectarine bloom so seldom absent from her 
cheeks, and in its place was a new, shining 
strange look like a most delicate film—the 
transfiguring kind of look which great joy 
or great pain gives. 

As she had come up the staircase from the 
street, she had seen Krool enter her hus- 
band’s room more hastily than usual, and 
had heard him greeted sharply—something 
that sounded strange to her ears, for Rud- 
yard was uniformly kind to Krool. Never 
had Rudyard’s voice sound: «| as it did now. 
Of course it was her imagir .‘ion, but it was 
like a voice which came fro:m «ome desolate 
place, distant, arid, and alien. That was 
not the voice in which he had wooed her 
on the day when they heard of Jameson’s 
Raid. That was not the voice which 
had spoken to her in broken tones of love 
on the day Ian first dined with her after 
her marriage —that fateful, desperate 
day. This was a voice which had a 
cheerless, fretful note, a savage something 
in it. Presently they two would meet, and 
she knew how it would be—an outward 
semblance, a superficial amenity and con- 
fidence before their guests; the smile of 
intimacy, when there was no intimacy, 
and never, never, could be again; only 
acting, only make-believe, only the artifice 
of deceit. 

Yet when she was dressed,—in pure 
white, with only a string of pearls, the 
smallest she had, round her neck—she was 
like that white flower which had been placed 
on her pillow last night. 

As she turned to leave the bedroom she 
caught sight of her face and figure again 
in the big pier-glass, and she seemed to 
herself like some other woman. There was 
that strange, distant look of agony in her 
eyes, that transfiguring look in the face; 
there was the figure somehow gone slimmer 
in these few hours; and there was a frail, 
delicate appearance which did not belong 
to her. 

As she was about to leave the room to 
descend the stairs, there came a knock 
at the door. A bunch of white violets was 
handed in with a penciled note in Rudyard’s 
handwriting. 

White violets—white violets! 

The note read, “Wear these to-night, 
Jasmine.” 

White violets! How strange that he 
should send them! These they send for 
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the young, the innocent, and the dead. 
Rudyard had sent them to her—from how 
far away! He was there just across the 
hallway, and yet he might have been in 
Bolivia, so far as their real life was 
concerned. 

She was under no illusion. This day, 
and perhaps a few, a very few others must be 
lived under the same roof, in order that 
they could separate without scandal; but 
things could never go on as in the past. 
She had realized that the night before, 
when still that chance of which she had 
spoken to Stafford was hers; when she had 
wound the coil of her wonderful hair round 
her throat, and had imagined that self- 
destruction which has tempted so many of 
more spiritual make than herself. It was 
melodramatic, emotional, theatrical, may- 
be; but the emotional, the theatrical, the 
egotistic mortal has his or her tragedy, 
which is just as real as that which comes 
to the more spiritual, just as real as 
that which comes to the more esthetic, 
more classical victim of fate. Jasmine had 
the deep defects of her qualities. Her suf- 
fering was not the less acute because it 
found its way out with impassioned demon- 
stration. 

There was, however, no melodrama in the 
quiet trembling with which she took the 
white violets, the symbol of love and death. 
She was sure that Rudyard was not aware 
of their significance and meaning, but that 
did not modify the effect upon her. Her 
trouble just now was too deep for tears, 
too bitter for words, too terrible for aught 
save numb endurance. Nothing seemed to 
matter in a sense, and yet the little routine 
of life mattered so much in its iron insistence. 
The habits of convention are so powerful 
that life’s great issues are often obscured 
by them. Going to her final doom a wom- 
an would stop to give the last careful 
touch to her hair—the mechanical obe- 
dience to long habit. It is not vanity, not 
littleness, but habit; never shown with 
subtler irony than in the case of Madame 
de Langrois, who, pacing the path to her 
execution at Lille, stooped, picked up a 
pin from the ground, and fastened it in 
her gown—the tyranny of habit. 

Outside her own room Jasmine paused 
for a moment and looked at the closed door 
of Rudyard’s room. Only a step—and 
yet she was kept apart from him by a 
shadow so black, so overwhelming, that she 
could not penetrate it. It smothered her 


sight. No, no, that little step could no: 
be taken; there was a gulf between the: 
which could not be bridged. 

There was nothing to say to Rudya: 
except what could be said upon the surfac: 
before all the world, as it were; things whic 
must be said through an atmosphere « 
artificial sounds, which would give 1 
response to the agonized cries of the sentien| 
soul. She could make believe before th. 
world, but not alone with Rudyard. Sh, 
shrank within herself at the idea of bein; 
alone with him. 

As she went down-stairs a scene in a room 
on the Thames Embankment, from which 
she had come a half-hour ago, passed befor: 
her vision. It was as though it had been 
imprinted on the film of her eye and must 
stay there forever. 

When would the world know that Adrian 
Fellowes lay dead in the room on the Em- 
bankment? And when they knew it, what 
would they say? They would ask how he 
died—the world would ask how he died. 
The Law would ask how he died. 

How had he died? Who killed him? Or 
did he die by his own hand? Had Adrian 
Fellowes, the rank materialist, the bon 
viveur, the man-luxury, the courage to kil! 
himself by his own hand? If not, wh 
killed him? She shuddered. They mighi 
say that she killed him. She had seen no 
one on the staircase as she had gone up. 
she had dimly seen another figure outside 
on the terrace as she came out; there was 
the cabman who drove her to the place. 

As she entered the great drawing-room: 
of her own house she shuddered as though: 
from an icy chill. The scene there on thi 
Embankment—her own bitter anger, her 
frozen hatred, then the dead man with his 
face turned to the wall, the stillness, the 
clock ticking, her own cold voice speaking 
to him, calling; then the terrified scrutiny, 
the touch of the wrist, the realization, the 
moment’s awful horror, the silence which 
grew more profound, the sudden paralysis 
of body and will... . : And then—music, 
strange, soft, mysterious music coming 
from somewhere inside the room, music 
familiar and yet unnatural, a song she 
had heard once before, a pathetic folk- 
song of eastern Europe—‘ More was lost 
at Mohacksfield.” It was a tale of loss 
and tragedy and despair. 

Startled and overcome, she had swayed, 
and would have fallen but that with an 
effort of the will she had caught at the 
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table and saved herself. With the music 
still creeping with unutterable melancholy 
through the room, she had fled, closing the 
door behind her very softly as though 
not to disturb the sleeper. It had followed 
her down the staircase and into the street, 
the weird, unnatural music. 

It was only when she had entered a cab 
in the Strand that she realized exactly what 
the music was. She remembered that 
Fellowes had bought a music-box which 
could be timed to play at will—even days 
ahead, and he had evidently set the box 
to play at this hour. It did so, a strange, 
grim commentary on the stark thing lying 
on the couch, nerveless as though it had 
been dead a thousand years. It had ceased 
to play before Stafford entered the room, 
but, strangely enough, it began again as he 
said over the dead body, ‘He did not die 
by his own hand.” 

Standing before the fireplace in the 
drawing-room, awaiting the first guest, 
Jasmine said to herself: “No, no, he had 
not the courage to kill himself.” 

Some one had killed him. Who was it? 
Who killed him—Rudyard—Ian— who? 
But how? There was no sign of violence. 
That much she had seen. He lay like one 
asleep. Who was it killed him? 


“Lady Tynemouth!” 

Back to the world from purgatory again. 
The butler’s voice broke the spell, and Lady 
Tynemouth took her friend in her arms and 
kissed her. 

“So handsome you look, my darling— 
and all in white. White violets, too! Dear, 
dear, how sweet, and oh, how triste! But I 
suppose it’s chic. Certainly it is stunning. 
And so simple. Just the weeny, weeny 
string of pearls, like a young Under-Secre- 
tary’s wife, to show what she might do if 
she had a fair chance. Oh, you clever, 
wonderful Jasmine!” 

‘““My dressmaker says I have no real 
taste in colors, so I compromised,” was 
Jasmine’s reply, with a really good imi- 
tation of a smile. 

As she babbled on, Lady Tynemouth had 
been eying her friend with swift inquiry, 
for she had never seen Jasmine look as 
she did to-night, so ethereal, so tragically 
ethereal, with the dark lines under her eyes, 
the curious transparency of the skin, and 
the feverish brightness and far-awayness of 
the look. She was about to say something 
in comment, but other guests entered, and 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 752.—32 
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it was impossible. She watched, however, 
from a little distance, while talking gaily 
to other guests; she watched at the dinner- 
table, as Jasmine, seated between her two 
royalties, talked with gaiety, with pretty 
irony, with respectful badinage; and no one 
could be so daring with such ceremonious 
respect at the same time as she. Yet 
through it all Lady Tynemouth saw her 
glance many times with a strange, strained 
inquiring appeal at Rudyard, seated far 
away opposite her, at another big, round 
table. 

“There’s something wrong here,” Lady 
Tynemouth said to herself, and wondered 
why Ian Stafford was not present. Men- 
naval was there, eagerly seeking glances. 
These Jasmine gave with a smiling open- 
ness and apparent good-fellowship, which 
were not in the least compromising. Lady 
Tynemouth saw Mennaval’s vain efforts, 
and laughed to herself, and presently she 
even laughed with her neighbor about 
them. 

“What an infant it is!’ she said to her 
table companion. “Jasmine Byng doesn’t 
care a snap of her finger about Menna- 
val.” 

“Does she care a snap for anybody?’ 
asked the other. Then added, with a kind 
of query in the question apart from the 
question itself; “Where is the great man— 
where’s Stafford to-night?” 

“Counting his winnings, I suppose.” 
Lady Tynemouth’s face grew soft. ‘He 
has done great things for so young a man. 
What a distance he has gone since he pulled 
me and my red umbrella back from the 
Zambezi Falls!”’ 

Then proceeded a gay conversation, in 
which Lady Tynemouth was quite happy. 
When she could talk of Ian Stafford she 
was really enjoying herself. In her eyes 
he was the perfect man, whom other women 
tried to spoil, and whom, she flattered her- 
self, she kept sound and unspoiled by her 
frank platonic affection. 

“Our host seems a bit abstracted to- 
night,” said her table companion after a 
long discussion about what Stafford had 
done and what he still might do. 

“The war—it means so much to him!’ 
said Lady Tynemouth. Yet she had seen 
the note of abstraction too, and it had 
made her wonder what was happening in 
this household. 

The other demanded. 

“Oh, I imagine he has been prepared for 
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the war for some time. He didn’t seem 
excessively worried about it before dinner, 
yet he seemed upset too, so pale and anxious 
looking.” 

“T’ll make her talk, make her tell me what 
it is, if there is anything,’ said Lady 
Tynemouth to herself. “I'll ask myself 
to stay with her for a couple of days.” 

Superficial as Lady Tynemouth seemed 
to many, she had real sincerity, and she 
was a friend in need to her friends. She 
loved Jasmine as much as she could love 
any woman, and she said now, as she 
looked at Jasmine’s face, so alert, so full 
of raillery, yet with such an undertone 
of misery: 

“She looks as if she needed a friend.” 

After dinner she contrived to get her arm 
through that of her hostess, and gave it 
an endearing pressure. ‘May I come to 
you for a few days, Jasmine?” she asked. 

“T was just going to ask if you would 
have me,” answered Jasmine, with a queer 
little smile. ‘Rudyard will be up to his 
ears for a few days, and that’s a chance for 
you and me to do some shopping, and some 
other things together, isn’t it?” 

She was thinking of appearances, of the 
best way to separate from Rudyard for a 
little while, till the longer separation could 
be arranged without scandal. Ian Stafford 
had said that things could go on in this 
house as before, that Rudyard would 
never hint te her what he knew, or rather 
what the letter had told him or left untold: 
but that was impossible. Whatever Rud- 
yard was willing to do, there was that which 
she could not do. Twenty-four hours had 
accomplished a complete revolution in her 
attitude towards life, in her sense of things. 
Just for these immediate days to come, when 
the tragedy of Fellowes’ death would be 
made a sensation of the hour, there must 
be temporary expedients; and Lady Tyne- 
mouth had suggested one which had its 
great advantages. 

She could not bear to remain in Rudyard’s 
house; and in his heart of hearts Rudyard 
would wish the same even if he believed 
her innocent; but if she must stay for ap- 
pearance’ sake, then it would be good to 
have Lady Tynemouth with her. Rudyard 
would be grateful for time to get his balance 
again. This bunch of violets was the im- 
pulse of a big, magnanimous nature; but 
it would be followed by the inevitable 
reaction, which would be the real test and 
trial. 
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Love and forgiveness—what had she to 
do with either! She did not wish for- 
giveness because of Adrian Fellowes. \o 
heart had been involved in that episod 
It had in one sense meant nothing to he: 
She loved another man, and she did no: 
wish forgiveness because of him eithe: 
No, no, the whole situation was im) 
sible. She could not stay here. Rud 
yard would not, ought not, for his ow 
sake, want her to stay. What mig! 
not the next few days bring forth? 

Who had killed Adrian Fellowes? Hi 
was not man enough to take his own lif: 
Who had killed him? Was it her hus 
band, after all? He had said to Ian Sta! 
ford that he would do nothing, but, wit 
the maggot of revenge and jealousy in tlh 
brains, men could not be trusted from on 
moment to another. 

The white violets? Ah, even they mig! 
be only the impulse cf the moment, one oi 
those acts of madness of jealous and r 
vengeful people! Men had kissed thei: 
wives and then killed them—-fondled then 
and then strangled them. Rudyard mig} 
have made up his mind since mornin: 
to kill Fellowes, and kill her, to 
Fellowes was gone, and now might con 
her turn. White violets were the flower 
of death, and the first flowers he had ev: 
given her were purple violets, the flowe: 
of life and love. 

If Rudyard had killed Adrian Fellowes 
there would be an end to everything. | 
he was suspected, and if the law stretche: 
out its hand of steel to clutch him 
what an ignominious end to it all! What 
a mean finish to life, to opportunity, t: 
everything worth doing! 

And she would have been the cause of 
it all. 

The thought scorched her soul. 

Yet she talked on gaily to her guests 
until the men returned from their cigars 
as though Penalty and Nemesis were out- 
side even the range of her imagination 
as though she could not hear the snap of 
the handcuffs on Rudyard’s—or Ian’s 
wrists. 

Before and after dinner only a few words 
had passed between her and Rudyard, and 
that was with people round them. It was 
as though they spoke through some neu- 
tralizing medium, in which all real per- 
sonal relation was lost. Now he came to 
her, however, and in a matter-of-fact 
voice said: “I suppose Al’mah is coming. 
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You haven’t heard to the contrary, I hope? 
These great singers are so whimsical.” 

There was no time for Jasmine to answer, 
for through one of the far entrances of the 
drawing-room Al’mah entered. Her man- 
ner was composed—if possible more com- 
posed than usual, and she looked around 
her calmly. At that moment a servant 
handed Byng a letter. It contained only 
a few words, and it ran: 

Dear Byna,—Fellowes is gone. I found 
him dead in his rooms. An inquest will be 
held to-morrow. There are no signs of vio- 
lence; neither of suicide or anything else. If 
you want me, I shall be at my rooms after 
ten o’clock to-night. I have got all his papers. 

Yours ever, 
Ian STAFFORD. 


Jasmine watched Rudyard closely as 
he read. A strange look passed over his 
face, but his hand was steady as he put 
the note in his pocket. She then saw him 
look searchingly at Al’mah, as he went 
forward to greet her. 

On the instant Rudyard had made up 
his mind what to do. It was clear that 
Al’mah did not know that Fellowes wasdead, 
or she would not be here; for he knew of 
their relations, though he had never told 
Jasmine. Jasmine did not suspect the 
truth, or Al’mah would not be where she 
was; and Fellowes would never have writ- 
ten to Jasmine the letter for which he had 
paid with his life. 

Al’mah was gently appreciative of the 
welcome she received from both Byng and 
Jasmine, and she prepared to sing. 

“Yes, I think I am in good voice,” she 
said to Jasmine, presently. Then Rudyard 
went, giving his wife’s arm a little familiar 
touch as he passed, and said: 

‘Remember, we must have some pa- 
triotie things to-night. I’m sure Al’mah 
will feel so, too. Something really pa- 
triotie and stirring. We shall need it 

oh, we shall need it very badly before 
we're done! We’re not going to have 
a walk-over in South Africa. Cheering 
up is what we want, and we must have 
it.” 

Again he cast a queer, inquiring look at 
Al’mah, to which he got no response, and 
to himself he said, grimly: ‘‘ Well, it’s better 
she should not know it—here.” 

His mind was in a maze. He moved as 
in a dream. He was pale, but he had an 
air of determination. Once he staggered 
with dizziness, then he righted himself 
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and smiled at some one near. That some 
one winked at his neighbor. 

“It’s true, then, what we hear about 
him,” the neighbor said, and raised fingers 
to his mouth, suggestively. 

Al’mah sang as perhaps she had never 
sung before. There was in her voice an 
abandon and tragic intensity, a wonder- 
ful resonance and power, which captured 
her hearers as they had never been cap- 
tured before. First she sang a love-song, 
then a song of parting. Afterward came a 
song of country, which stirred her audience 
deeply. It was a challenge to every patriot 
to play his part for home and country. 
It was an appeal to the spirit of sacrifice; 
it was an inspiration and an invocation. 
Men’s eyes grew moist. 

And now another, a final song, a combina- 
tion of all—of love, and loss and parting 
and ruin, and war and patriotism and 
destiny. With the first low notes of it 
Jasmine rose slowly from her seat, like one 
in a dream, and stood staring blindly at 
Al’mah. The great voice swelled out in 
a passion of agony, then sank away into 
a note of despair that gripped the heart. 

“But more was lost at Mohacksfield—”’ 

Jasmine had stood .transfixed while 
the first words were sung, then, as the last 
line was reached,staring straight in front of 
her, as though she saw again the body of 
Adrian Fellowes in the room by the river, 
she gave a cry, which sounded half laughter 
and half torture, and fell heavily on the 
polished floor. 

Rudyard ran forward and lifted her in his 
arms. Lady Tynemouth was: beside him. 

“Yes, that’s right—you come,” he said 
to her, and he carried the limp body up- 
stairs, the white violets in her dress crushed 
against his breast. 

“Poor dear—the war, of course; it means 
so much to them!” 

Thus a kindly dowager, as she followed 
the Royalties down-stairs. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ONE WHO CAME SEARCHING 


. LADY to see you, sir.” 
“A lady? ... What should we be 
doing with ladies here, Gleg?”’ 

“T’m sure I have no use for them, sir,” 
replied Gleg, sourly. He was in no good 
humor. That very morning he had been 
told that his master was going to South 
Africa, and that he would not be needed 
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there, but that he should remain in England, 
drawing his usual pay. Instead of receiv- 
ing this statement with gratitude, Gleg 
had sniffed in a manner which, in any one 
else, would have been impertinence; and he 
had not even offered thanks. 

“Well, what do you think she wants? 
She looks respectable?” 

“T don’t know about that, sir. 
her ladyship, sir.” 

“It’s what ‘ladyship,’ Gleg?” 

“Her ladyship, sir—Lady Tynemouth.” 

Stafford looked at Gleg meditatively for 
a minute, and then said quite quietly: 

“Let me see, you have been with me 
sixteen years, Gleg. You’ve forgotten me 
often enough in that time, but you’ve never 
forgotten yourself before. Come to me 
to-morrow at noon....I shall allow you a 
small pension. Show her ladyship in.” 

Gone waxen in face, Gleg crept out of 
the room. 

“Seven-and-six a week, I suppose,” 
he said to himself as he went down the 
stairs. ‘“Seven-and-sixpence for a bit of 
bonhommy.” 

With great consideration he brought 
Lady Tynemouth up, and shut the door 
with that stillness which might be reverence, 
or something at its antipodes. 

Lady Tynemouth smiled cheerily at Ian 
as she held out her hand. 

“Gleg disapproves of me, oh, so greatly! 
He thinks I am no better than I ought 
to be.” 

“T am sure you are,” answered Stafford, 
drily. 

“Well, if you don’t know, Ian, who does? 
I’ve put my head in the lion’s mouth before, 
just like this, and the lion hasn’t snapped 
once,” she rejoined, settling herself cozily 
in a great green leather chair. “Nobody 
would believe it; but there it is. The 
world couldn’t think that you could be so 
careless of your opportunities, or that I 
would pay for the candle without burning 
it.” 

“On the contrary, I think they would 
believe anything you told them.” 

She laughed happily. “Wouldn’t you 
like to call me Alice, ‘same as ever,’ in the 
days of long ago? It would make me feel 
at home after Gleg’s icy welcome.” 

He smiled, looked down at her with ad- 
miration, and quoted some lines of Swin- 
burne, impacted of cynicism: 

“*And the worst and the best of this is, 

That neither is most to blame, 


It’s 
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If she has forgotten my kisses, 
And I have forgotten her name.’ ”’ 

Lady Tynemouth made a plaintive ges 
ture. “I should probably be able to endur. 
the bleak present, if there had been a: 
kisses in the sunny past,” she rejoined, wit! 
mock pathos. “That’s the worst of ow 
friendship, Ian. I’m quite sure the worl 
thinks I’m one of your spent flames, an: 
there never was any fire, not so big as th 
point of a needle, was there? It’s that 
which hurts so now, little Ian Stafford 
not so much fire as would burn on the point 
of a needle.” 

“On the point of a needle,’” Ian re- 
peated, half-abstractedly. He went ove: 
to his writing-desk, and, opening a blotter, 
regarded it meditatively for an instant. 
As he did so she tapped the floor impatient]; 
with her umbrella, and looked at him curi- 
ously, but with a little quirk of humor at 
the corners of her mouth. 

*“ She point of a needle might carry 
enough fire to burn up a good deal,” he 
said, reflectively, then he added, slowly: 
“Do you remember Mr. Mappin and his 
poisoned needle, at Glencader?”’ 

“Yes, of course. That was a day of 
tragedy, when you and Rudyard Byng won 
a hundred Royal Society medals, and we al! 
felt like martyrs and heroes. I had the 
most awful dreams for nights afterwards 
One night it was awful. I was being tor- 
tured with Mappin’s needle horribly by- 
guess whom? By that valet Krool, and 
I waked up with a little scream, to find 
Tynie busy pinching me. I had been 
making such a wurra-wurra, as he called it.” 

“Well, it is a startling idea that there’s 
poison powerful enough to make a needle- 
point dipped in it deadly.” 

“T don’t believe it a bit, but—” 

Pausing, she flicked a speck of fluff from 
her black dress—she was all in black, with 
only a stole of pure white about her shoul- 
ders. “ But tell me,” she added, presently ,— 
“for it’s one of the reasons why I’m here 
now; what happened at the inquest to-day? 
The evening papers are not out, and you 
were there, of course, and gave evidence, | 
suppose. Was it very trying? I’m sure 
it was,for I’ve never seen you look so pale. 
You are positively haggard, Ian. You 
don’t mind that from an old friend, do you? 
You look terribly ill, just when you should 
look so well.” 

“Why should I look so well?’’ He gazed 
at her steadily. Had she any glimmering of 
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the real situation? She was staying now in 
3yng’s house, and two days had gone since 
the world had gone wrong; since Jasmine 
had sunk to the floor unconscious as 
Al’mah sang, “More was lost at Mohacks- 
fle ld.” 

" “Why should you look well? Because 
you are the Coming Man, they say. It 
makes me so proud to be your friend, even 
your neglected, if not quite discarded, 
friend. Every one says you have done such 
splendid work for England, and that now 
you can do anything, have anything 
vou want. The ball is at your feet. Dear 
man, you ought to look like a morning- 
glory, and not as you do. Tell me, Ian, 
are you ill, or is it only the reaction after 
all you’ve done?” 

‘No doubt it’s the reaction,” he replied. 

“T know you didn’t like Adrian Fellowes 
much,” she remarked, watching him closely. 
“He behaved shockingly at the Glencader 
mine affair—shockingly. Tynie was for 
pitching him out of the house, and taking 
the consequences; but, all the same, a sud- 
den death like that all alone must have been 
awful. Please tell me, what was the ver- 
dict?” 

“Heart failure was the verdict; with 
regret for a promising life cut short, and 
sympathy with the relatives.” 

“T never heard that he had heart 
trouble,” was the meditative response. 

sut—well, of course, it was heart failure. 
When the heart stops beating, there’s 
heart failure. What a silly verdict!” 

“Tt sounded rather worse than silly,’ 
was Ian’s comment. 

“Did—did they cut him up, to see if he’d 
taken morphia, or an overdose of laudanum 
or veronel or something? I had a friend 
who died of taking quantities of veronel 
while you were abroad so long—a South 
American, she was.”’ 

He nodded. “It was all quite in order. 
There were no signs of poison, they said, 
but the heart had had a shock of some kind. 
There had been what they called lesion, and 
all that kind of thing, and not sufficient 
strength for recovery.” 

“T suppose Mr. Mappin wasn’t present?” 
she asked, curiously. ‘I know it is silly 
in a way, but don’t you remember how in- 
terested Mr. Fellowes was in that needle? 
Was Mr. Mappin there?” 

“There was no reason why he should be 
there.” 

“What witnesses were called?” 
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“Myself and the porter of Fellowes’ 
apartments, his banker, his doctor- 

“And Al’mah?” she asked, obliquely. 

He did not reply at once, but regarded her 
inquiringly. 

“You needn’t be afraid to speak about 
Al’mah,” she continued. “I saw some- 
thing queer at Glencader. Then I asked 
Tynie, and he told me that—well, all 
about her and Adrian Fellowes. Was 
Al’mah there? Did she give evidence?” 

“She was there to be called, if necessary,” 
he responded, “but the coroner was very 
good about it. After the autopsy the au- 
thorities said evidence was unnecessary, 
and 

“You arranged that, probab'y?” 

“Yes; it was not difficult. They were so 
stupid—and so kind.”’ 

She smoothed out the folds of her dress 
reflectively, then got up as if with sudden 
determination, and came near to him. Her 
face was pale now, and her eyes were greatly 
troubled. 

“Tan,” she said, in a low voice, “I don’t 
believe that Adrian Fellowes died a natural 
death, and I don’t believe that he killed 
himself. He would not have that kind of 
courage, even in insanity. He could never 
go insane. He could never care enough 
about anything to do so. He—did—not 
—kill—himself. There, I am sure of it. 
And he did not die a natural death, 
either.” 

“Who killed him?” Ian asked, his face 
becoming more drawn, but his eyes re- 
maining steady and quiet. 

She put her hand to her eyes foramoment. 
“Oh, it all seems so horrible! I’ve tried to 
shake it off, and not to think my thoughts, 
and I came to you to get fresh confidence; 
but as soon as I saw your face I knew I 
couldn’t have it. I know you are upset 
too, perhaps not by the same thoughts, 
but through the same people.” 

“Tell me all you think or know. Be 
quite frank,” he said, heavily. “I will tell 
you why later. It is essential that you 
should be absolutely frank with me.” 

“As I have always been. I can’t be 
anything else, Anyhow, I owe you so much 
that you have the right to ask me what you 
will. . . .There it is, the fatal thing!” she 
added. 

Her eyes were raised to the red um- 
brella which had nearly carried her over 
into the cauldron of the Zambezi Falls. 

“No, it is the world that owes me a heavy 
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debt,” he responded, gallantly. “I was 
merely selfish in saving you.” 

Her eyes filled with tears, which she 
brushed away with a little laugh. 

“Ah, how I wish it was that! I am just 
mean enough to want you to want me, 
while I didn’t want you. That’s the 
woman, and that’s all women, and there’s 
no getting away from it. But still I would 
rather you had saved me than any one else 
in the world that wasn’t bound, like Tynie, 
to do so.” 

“Well, it did seem absurd that you should 
risk so much to keep a sixpenny umbrella,” 
he rejoined, drily. 

“Oh, how we play on the surface while 
there’s so much that is wearing our hearts 
out underneath!’ she responded, wearily. 
“Listen, Ian, you know what I mean. Who- 
ever killed Fellowes, or didn’t, I am sure, 
anyhow, that Jasmine saw him dead. 
Three nights ago when she fainted and went 
ill to bed, I stayed with her, slept in the 
same room, in the bed beside hers. The 
opiate the doctor gave her was not strong 
enough, and two or three times she half 
waked, and—and it was very pain- 
ful. It made my heart ache, for I 
knew it wasn’t all dreams. I am sure 
she saw Adrian Fellowes lying dead in his 
room. ... Ian, it is awful, but for some rea- 
son she hated him, and she saw him lying 
dead. If any one knows the truth, you 
know. Jasmine cares for you—no, no, 
don’t mind my saying it. She didn’t 
care a fig for Mennaval, or any of the 
others, but she does care for you—cares 
for you. She oughtn’t to, but she does, and 
she should have married you long ago 
before Rudyard Byng came. Please don’t 
think I am interfering, Ian. I am not. 
You never had a better friend than I 
am. But there’s something terribly wrong. 
Rudyard is looking like a giant that’s 
had blood-letting, and he never goes near 
Jasmine, except when some one is with 
her. It’s a bad sign when two people must 
have some third person about to insulate 
their self-consciousness and prevent those 
fatal moments when they have to be just 
their own selves, and have it out.’’ 

“You think there’s been trouble between 
them?” His voice was quite steady, his 
manner composed. 

“T don’t think quite that. But there is 
something terribly wrong. Rudyard is going 
to South Africa.” 

“Well, that is not unnatural. I should 


expect him to do so. I am going to Sout! 
Africa too.” 

For a moment she looked at him withou: 
speaking, and her face slowly paled. ‘You 
are going to the front—you?” 

“Yes. ‘Back to the army again, Ser- 
geant, back to the army again.’ I was 
gunner, you know, and not a bad on 
either, if I do say it.” 

“You are going to throw up a great 
career to go to the front? When you hay 
got your foot at the top of the ladder, you 
climb down.” Her voice was choking « 
little. 

He made a little whimsical gesture 
“There’s another ladder to climb. I’ 
have a try at it, and do my duty to m) 
country, too. I'll have a double-barrele:| 
claim on her, if possible.” 

“T know that you are going becaus: 
you will not stay when Rudyard goes, 
she rejoined, almost irritably. “What 
quixotic idea! Really you are too impos- 
sible and wrong-headed.” 

He turned an earnest look upon he: 
“No, I give you my word, I am not go- 
ing because Rudyard is going. I didn’t 
know he was going till you told me 
I got permission to go three hours after 
Kruger’s message came.” 

“You are only mad—only mad,” sh: 
rejoined with testy sadness. ‘Well, sinc: 
everybody is going, I am going too. I am 
to have a hospital-ship.”’ 

“Well, that would pay off a lot of old 
debts to the Almighty,” he replied, in 
kindly taunt. 

“T haven’t been worse than most women, 
Ian,” she replied. ‘Women haven’t been 
taught to do things, to pay off their debts. 
Men run up bills and pay them off, 
and run them up again and again, and 
pay them off; but we, while we run up 
bills, our ways of paying them off are so 
few and so uninteresting.’’ 

Suddenly she took from her pocket a 
letter. ‘‘Here is a letter for you,” she said. 
“Tt was lying on Jasmine’s table the night 
she was taken ill. I don’t know why I did 
it, but I suppose I took it up so that 
Rudyard should not see it; and then | 
didn’t say anything to Jasmine about it at 
once. She said nothing, either; but to-day 
I told her I’d seen the letter addressed to 
you, and had posted it. I said it to see how 
she would take it. She only nodded, and 
said nothing at first. Then after a while 
she whispered, ‘Thank you, my dear,’ but 
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in such a queer tone! Ian, she meant you 
to have the letter, and here it is.’ 

She put it into his hands. He remem- 
bered it. It was the letter which Jasmine 
had laid on the table before him at that 
last interview, when the world stood still. 
After a moment’s hesitation he took it up 
and put it in his pocket. 

“If she wished me to have it—” he said 
in a low voice. 

“If not, why, then, did she write? 
Didn’t she say she was glad I posted it?” 

A moment followed in which neither 
spoke. Lady Tynemouth’s eyes were turn- 
ed to the window; Stafford stood looking 
into the fire. 

“Tynie is sure to go to South Africa 
with his Yeomanry,” she continued at last. 
“He'll be back in England next week. I 
can be of use out there, too. I sup- 
pose you think I’m useless because I’ve 
never had to do anything, but you are 
quite wrong. It’s in me. If I’d been 
driven to work when I was a girl, if I’d 
been a laborer’s daughter, I’d have made 
hats—or cream-cheeses. I’m not really 
such a fool as you’ve always thought me, 
Ian; at any rate, not in the way you’ve 
thought me.” 

His look was gentle, almost tender, as 
he gazed in her eyes. “I’ve never thought 
you anything but a very sensible woman, 
who is only wilfully foolish at times,’ he 
said. “You do dangerous things.” 

“But you never knew me to do a really 
wrong thing, and if you haven’t, no one 
has.” 

Suddenly her face clouded and her lips 
trembled. “But Iam a good friend, and I 
love my friends. So it all hurts. Ian, 
I’m most upset. There’s something behind 
Adrian Fellowes’ death that I don’t under- 
stand. I’m sure he didn’t kill himself. 
But I’m also sure that some one did kill 
him.” Her eyes sought his with an effort 
and with apprehension, but with persistency 
too. “I don’t care what the jury said. 
I know I’m right.” 

“But it doesn’t matter now,” he an- 
swered, calmly. ‘He will be buried to- 
morrow, and there’s an end of it all. It 
will not even be the usual nine days’ won- 
der. I'd forget it, if I were you.” 

“T can’t easily forget it while you re- 
member it,” she rejoined, meaningly. “I 
don’t know why or how it affects you, but 
it does affect you, and that’s why I feel it; 
that’s why it haunts me.” 
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Gleg appeared. “A gentleman to see 
you, sir,”’ he said, and handed Ian a card. 

“Where is he?” 

“In the dining-room, sir.’’ 

“Very good. I will see 
moment.” 

When they were alone again, Lady Tyne- 
mouth held out her hand. ‘When do you 
start for South Africa?” she asked. 

“In three days. I join my corps in 
Natal.” 

“You will hear from me when I get to 
Durban,” she said, with a shy, inquiring 
glance. 

“You are really going?” 

“T am going to organize a hospital-ship.”’ 

“Where will you get the money?” 

“From some social climber,”’ she replied, 
cynically. His hand was on the door-knob, 
and she laid her own on it, gently. ‘You 
are ill, Ian,” she said. “You are ill. I 
have never seen you look so.”’ 

“T shall be better before long,” he an- 
swered. “But I never saw you look so 
well.” 

“That’s because I am going to do some 
work at last,” she rejoined. ‘Work at 
last. I'll blunder a bit, but I'll try a great 
deal, and maybe I’ll do some good... . 
And I'll be there to nurse you if you get 
fever or anything,’ she added, laughing 
—‘‘you and Tynie.” 

When she was gone he stood looking at 
the card in his hand, with his mind seeing 
something far beyond. Presently he rang 
for Gleg. 

“Show Mr. Mappin in,” he said. 


him in a 


CHAPTER XXV 


WHEREIN THE LOST IS FOUND 


|* a moment the great surgeon was seat- 
ed, looking reflectively round him. Soon, 
however, he said, brusquely, “I hope your 
friend Jigger is going on all right?” 

“Yes, yes, thanks to you.” 

“No, no, Mr. Stafford, thanks to you and 


Mrs. Byng chiefly. It was care and nurs- 
ing that did it. If I could have hospitals 
like Glencader and hospital nurses like Mrs. 
Byng and Al’mah and yourself, I’d have 
few regrets at the end of the year. That 
was an exciting time at Glencader.”’ 
Stafford nodded, but said nothing. 
Presently, after some reference to the dis- 
aster at the mine at Glencader, and to 
Stafford’s and Byng’s bravery, Mr. Mappin 
said, “I was shocked to hear of Mr. Fel- 
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lowes’ death. I was out of town when it 
happened—a bad case at Leeds; but I re- 
turned early this morning.” He paused, 
inquiringly, but Ian said nothing, and he 
continued, ‘‘I have seen the body.” 

“You were not at the inquest, I think,” 
Ian remarked, casually. 

“No, I was not in time for that, but I 
got permission to view the body.” 

“And the verdict—you approve?” 

“Heart failure — yes.” Mr. Mappin’s 
lip curled. “Of course. But he had no 
heart trouble. His heart wasn’t even weak. 
His life showed that.” 

“His life showed—?” Ian’s eyebrows went 
up. 
“He was much in society, and there’s 
nothing more strenuous than that. His 
heart was all right. Something made it fail, 
and I have been considering what it was.” 

“Are you suggesting that his death was 
not natural?” 

“Quite artificial, quite artificial, I should 
say.” 

Ian took a cigarette, and lighted it slow- 
ly. “According to your theory, he must 
have committed suicide. But how? Not 
by an effort of the will, as they do in the 
East, I suppose?” 

Mr. Mappin sat up stiffly in his chair. 
“Do you remember my showing you all 
at Glencader a needle which had on its 
point enough poison to kill a man?” 

“And leave no trace—yes.” 

“Do you remember that you all looked 
at it with interest, and that Mr. Fellowes 
examined it more attentively than any one 
else?” 

“T remember.” 

“Well, I was going to kill a collie with it 
next day.” 

“A favorite collie grown old, rheumatic 
—yes, I remember.” 

“Well, the experiment failed.” 

“The collie wasn’t killed by the poison?” 

“No, not by the poison, Mr. Stafford.” 

“So your theory didn’t work except on 
paper.” 

“T think it worked, but not with the 
collie.” 

There was a pause, while Stafford tooked 
composedly at his visitor, and then he said: 
“Why didn’t it work with the collie?” 

“Tt never had its chance.” 

“Some mistake, some hitch?” 

“No mistake, no hitch; but the wrong 
needle.”’ 

“The wrong needle! I should not say 


that carelessness was a habit with you.” 
Stafford’s voice was civil and sympathetic. 

“Confidence breeds carelessness,” was Mr. 
Mappin’s enigmatical retort. 

“You were over-confident then?” 

“Quite clearly so. I thought that Glen- 
cader was beyond reproach.” 

There was a slight pause, and the 
Stafford, flicking away some cigareti 
ashes, continued the catechism. “Wha: 
particular form of reproach do you appl) 
to Glencader?” 

“Thieving.” 

“That sounds reprehensible—and rude.’ 

“If you were not beyond reproach, ji 
would be rude, Mr. Stafford.” 

Stafford chafed at the rather superior 
air of the expert, whose habit of bedsic: 
authority was apt to creep into his social! 
conversation; but, while he longed to giv: 
him a shrewd thrust, he forbore. It was 
hard to tell how much he might have to d: 
to prevent the man from making mischief 
The compliment had been smug, and smug- 
ness irritated Stafford. 

“Well, thanks for your testimonial,”’ | 
said, presently, and then determined to cut 
short the tardy revelation, and prick th: 
bubble of mystery which the great man was 
so slowly blowing. 

“T take it that you think some one ai 
Glencader stole your needle, and so saved 
your collie’s life,”’ he said. 

“That is what I mean,” responded Mr. 
Mappin, a little discomposed that his 
elaborate synthesis should be so sharply 
brought to an end. 

There was almost a grisly raillery in 
Stafford’s reply. “Now, the collie—were 
you sufficiently a fatalist to let him live, 
or did you prepare another needle, or do it 
in the humdrum way?” 

‘‘T let the collie live.” 

“Hoping to find the needle again?” asked 
Stafford, with a smile. 

“Perhaps to hear of it again.” 

“Hello, that is rather startling! And 
you have done so?” 

“T think so. Yes, I may say that.” 

“Now how do you suppose you lost that 
needle?” 

“Tt was taken from my pocket-case, and 
another substituted. 

“Returning good for evil! Could you 
not see the difference in the needles?” 

“There is not much difference in needles. 
The substitute was the same size and shape, 
and I was not suspicious.” 
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“And what form does your suspicion take 
now?” 

The great man became rather porten- 
tously solemn—he would have said him- 
self “becomingly solemn.” ‘My convic- 
tion is that Mr. Fellowes took my needle.”’ 

Stafford fixed the other with his gaze. 
“ And killed himself with it?” 

Mr. Mappin frowned. “Of that I can- 
not be sure, of course.” 

“Could you not tell by examining the 
body?” 

“Not absolutely from a superficial exam- 
ination.” 

“You did not think a scientific examina- 
tion necessary?” 

“Ah, perhaps; but the official inquest is 
over, the expert analysis or examination is 
finished by the authorities, and the super- 
ficial proofs, while convincing enough to me, 
are not complete and final; and so, there 
you are.” 

Stafford got and held his visitor’s eyes, 
and with slow emphasis said: “ You think 
that Fellowes committed suicide with your 
needle?” 

“No, I didn’t say that.” 

“Then I fear my intelligence must be 
failing rapidly. You said—” 

“T said I was not sure that he killed him- 
self. I am sure that he was killed by my 
needle, but I am not sure that he killed 
himself. Motive and all that kind of thing 
would come in there.” 

“ Ah—and all that kind of thing! Why 
should you discard motive for his killing 
himself?” 

“T did not say I discarded motive, but 
I think Mr. Fellowes the last man in the 
world likely to kill himself.” 

“Why, then, do you think he stole the 
needle?” 

“Not to kill himself.” 

Stafford turned his head a little. 
“Come now; this is too tall. You are go- 
ing pretty far in suggesting that Fellowes 
took your needle to kill some one else.” 

“Perhaps. But motive might not be so 
far to seek.” 

“What motive in this case?” Stafford’s 
eyes narrowed a little with the inquiry. 

“Well, a woman, perhaps.” 

“You know of some one, who—” 

“No. I am only assuming from Mr. 
Fellowes’ somewhat material nature that 
there must be a woman or so.” 

“Or so! Why or so?” Stafford pressed 
him into a corner. 
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“There comes the motive—one too many, 
when one may be suspicious, or jealous, or 
revengeful, or impossible.” 

“Did you see any mark of the needle 
on the body?” 

“T think so. But that would not do 
more than suggest further delicate, detailed, 
and final examination.” 

“You have no trace of the needle itself?”’ 

“None. But surely that isn’t strange. 
If he had killed himself, the needle would 
probably have been found. If he did not 
kill himself, but yet was killed by it, there 
is nothing strange in its not being re- 
covered.” 

Stafford took on the gravity of a dry-as- 
dust judge. “I suppose that to prove the 
ease it would be necessary to produce the 
needle, as your theory and your invention 
are rather new.” 

“For complete proof the needle would 
be necessary, though not indispensable.” 

Stafford was silent for an instant, then he 
said: “You have had a look for the little 
instrument of passage?”’ 

“‘T was rather late for that, I fear.” 

Still, by chance, the needle might have 
been picked up. However, it would look 
foolish to advertise for a needle which had 
traces of atric acid on it, wouldn’t it?” 

Mr. Mappin looked at Stafford quite 
coolly, and then,ignoring the question, said, 
deliberately: “You discovered the body, I 
hear. You didn’t by any chance find the 
needle, I suppose?” 

Stafford returned his look with a cool 
stare. “Not by any chance,” he said, 
enigmatically. 

He had suddenly decided on a line of 
action which would turn this astute egoist 
from his half-indicated purpose. What- 
ever the means of Fellowes’ death, by 
whomsoever caused, or by no one, further 
inquiry could only result in revelations hurt- 
ful to some one. As Mr. Mappin had sur- 
mised, there was more than one woman,— 
there may have been a dozen, of course— 
but chance might just pitch on the one 
whom investigation would injure most. 

If this man was quieted and Fellowes was 
safely bestowed in his grave, the tragic 
incident would be lost quickly in the general 
national excitement and agitation. The 
war-drum would drown any small human 
cries of suspicion or outraged innocence. 
Suppose some one had killed Adrian Fel- 
lowes? He deserved to die, and justice 
was satisfied, even if the law was marauded. 
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There were at least four people who might 
have killed Fellowes without much remorse. 
There was Rudyard, there was Jasmine, 
there was Lou the erstwhile flower-girl— 
and himself. It was necessary that Map- 
pin, however, should be silenced, and sent 
about his business 

Stafford suddenly came over to the table 
near to Mappin, and with an assumed air 
of cold indignation, though with a little 
natural irritability behind all, said, “ Mr. 
Mappin, [ assume that you have not gone 
elsewhere with your suspicions?”’ 

The other shook his head in negation. 

“Very well, I should strongly advise 
you, for your own reputation as an expert 
and a man of science, not to attempt 
the rather cliché occupation of trying to 
rival Sherlock Holmes. Your suspicions 
may have some distant justification, but 
only a man of infinite skill, tact, and 
knowledge, with an almost abnormal gift 
for tracing élusive clues and, when finding 
them, making them fit in with fact—only a 
man like yoyrself, a genius at the job, 
could get anything out of it. You are not 
prepared to give the time, and you could 
only succeed it causing pain and annoyance 
beyond calculation. Just imagine a Scot- 
land Yard detective with such a delicate 
business to do. We have no Hamards 
here, no French geniuses who can recon- 
struct crimes by a kind of special sense. 
Can you not sec the average detective 
blundering about, his ostentatious display 
of the obvious, his mind, which never 
traced a motive in its existence, trying to 
elucidate a clue? . . . Well, it is the business 
of the Law to detect and punish crime. Let 
the Law do it in its own way, find its own 
clues, solve the mysteries given it to solve. 
Why should you complicate things? The 
official fellows could never do what you 
could do, if you were a detective. They 
haven't the brains or initiative or knowl- 
edge. And since you are not a detective, 
and can’t devote yourself to this most deli- 
cate problem, if there be any problem at 
all, I would suggest—I imitate your own 
rudeness—that you mind your own busi- 
ness.”’ 

He smiled, and looked down at his visitor 
with inscrutable eyes. 

At the last words Mr. Mappin flushed 
and looked consequential; but under the 
influence of a smile, so winning that many a 
chancellery of Europe had lost its irritation 
over some skilful diplomatic stroke made by 
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its possessor, he emerged trom his atmos- 
phere of offended dignity and feebly re- 
turned the smile. 

“You are at once complimentary and 
scathing, Mr. Stafford,’’ he said; ‘‘but I do 
recognize the force of what you say. Scot- 
land Yard is beneath contempt. I know of 
-ases—but I will not detain you with them 
now. They bungle their work terribly at 
Scotland Yard. A detective should be a 
man of imagination, of initiative, of deep 
knowledge of human nature. In the pres- 
ence of a mystery he should be ready to 
find motives, to construct them and put 
them into play, as though they were real— 
work till a clue was found. Then, if none 
is found, find another motive and work 
on that. The French do it. They are 
marvels. Hamard is a genius, as you say. 
He imagines, he constructs, he pursues, he 
squeezes out every drop of juice in the 
orange. ... You see, I agree with you on 
the whole, but this tragedy disturbed me, 
and [ thought that I had a real clue. I 
still believe I have, but—cui bono?”’ 

“Cui bono? indeed, if it is bungled. If 
you could do it all yourself, good. But 
that is impossible. The world wants your 
skill to save life, not to destroy it. Fel- 


lowes is dead—does it matter so infinitely, 
whether by his own hand or that of an- 
other?” 

“No, I frankly say I don’t think it does 


matter infinitely. His type is no addition 
to the happiness of the world.” 

They looked at each other meaningly, 
and Mappin responded once again to Staf- 
ford’s winning smile. It pleased the great 
man who had climbed so quickly, whose 
social life had been so restricted, to be in 
this atmosphere, not as a professional man, 
but under the canopy of a winning social 
smile. 

It pleased him prodigiously more to feel 
Stafford now lay a firm hand on his arm and 
say: “Can you, perhaps, dine with me to- 
night at the Travelers’ Club? It makes 
life worth while to talk to men like you who 
do really big things.” 

“That is exactly why I shall be delighted 
to come,” said the great man, beaming, and 
adjusting his cuffs carefully—it was not 
so many years since his cuffs were taken 
on and off like his collar and his dicky. 

“Good, good. It is capital to find you 
free.’ Again Stafford caught the great 
man’s arm with a friendly little grip. 

Suddenly, however, Mr. Mappin became 
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aware that Stafford had turned desperately 
white and worn. He had notived this 
spent condition when he first came in, but 
his eyes now rediscovered it. He regarded 
Stafford with concern. 

“Mr. Stafford,” he said, “I am sure you 
do not realize how much below par you are. 

You have been under great strain 

I know, we all know, how hard you have 
worked lately. Through you, England 


launches her ship of war without fear of 


complications; but it has told on you 
heavily. Nothing is got without paying 
for it. You need rest, and you need 
change.” 

“Quite so—rest and change. I am going 
to have both now,” said Stafford with a 
smile, which was forced and wan. 

“You need a tonic also, and you must 
allow me to give you one,” was the brusque 
professional response. 

With quick movement Mappin went 
over to Stafford’s writing-table, and threw 
open the cover of the blotter. 

In a flash Stafford was beside him, and 
laid a hand upon the blotter, saying with a 
smile, of the kind which had so far done 
its work— 

“No, no, my friend, I will not take a 
tonic. It’s only a good sleep I want, and 
I'll get that to-night. But I give my word, 
if I’m not all right to-morrow, if I don’t 
sleep, I'll send to you and take your tonic 
gladly.” 
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“You promise?” 

“T promise, my dear Mappin.”’ 

“My dear Mappin!’ The great man 
beamed again with satisfaction. Yet he real- 
ly was solicitous for his new-found friend. 

“Very well, very well—Stafford,” he 
replied. “It shall be as you say. 
bye, or, rather, au revoir!”’ 

““A la bonne heure!”’ was the hearty re- 
sponse, as the door opened for the great 
surgeon’s exit. 

When the door was shut again, and Staf- 
ford was alone, he staggered over to the 
writing-desk. Opening the blotter, he took 
something up carefully and looked at it 
with a sardonic smile. 

“You did your work all right,” he said, 
reflectively. 

It was such a needle as he had seen at 
Gleneader in Mr. Mappin’s hand. He had 
picked it up in Adrian Fellowes’ room. 

“T wonder who used you,” he said in a 
hard voice. “I wonder who used you so 
well! . . . Was it Jasmine?” 

With a trembling gesture he sat down, 
put the needle in a drawer, locked it, and 
turned round to the fire again. 

“Was it Jasmine?” he repeated, and took 
from his pocket the letter which Lady 
Tynemouth had given him. For a moment 
he looked at it unopened—at the beautiful, 
smooth handwriting so familiar to his eyes; 
then he slowly broke the seal, and took out 
the closely written pages. 


Good- 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 














Our Painter 


BY LOUISE 


E had not begun life as such. It 
H was his early ambition to become a 
railroad superintendent, and as a 
young clerk in the employ of a Western 
road he seemed headed in the right di- 
rection. He had perspicacity, application, 
and the disinelination to “ give up,” which 
is the formula, I for a 
uccessful business career in America. 
Then he fell into the toils of a woman. 
She was Katie Merritt, seventeen to his 
twenty, yet he 


have noticed, 


was as nothing to her. 
She read novels, did not care for clerks, 
and business life held no appeal for her 
Katie loved artists. When he came to 
sit on her front steps in the summer, she 
wondered how he happened to be in an 
office when his big brother, Hudson, was 
an architect, and while I, who 
older sister, painted dinner-cards. 
At last, stung by this sneer, he retorted 
that he had taken the prize in high school 
for crayon cubes, and once did a jar of 
tulips in colors. She doubted this, and 
he spent a Sunday away from his figuring 


am his 


on how to become rich; in snooping about 
in the attic for proof. Unfortunately, he 
found more than his own efforts: he 
found the dusty canvases of three genera- 
tions of Dawsons who had thought they 
could paint, and who couldn’t. 

He was rather dreamy, for a hustling 
person, when he came down-stairs. “ It’s 
in the blood, isn’t it?” he asked, referring 
to the streak of paint. 

I touched up the ballet-skirt of 
eardboard lady I was finishing 
splashes of satanic red. “ Yes, 
the blood,” I answered, grimly, 


the 

with 

it’s in 
“but it 
doesn’t come out except in dinner-eards 
and the designing of hen-coops.” 

I looked up at him as he remained 
silent. He was very nice and long and 
brown, and his black were softer 
than usual. More than that, he was my 
little orphan brother. “Leave the flesh- 
pots, which are the paint-pots in our 
family, alone, Johnny,” I advised. 

But Johnny arose impatiently to go see 


eves 


CLOSSER 


HALE 
Katie Merritt. 


“Every family has to 
have 


a genius some time or other,” he 
warned, as he made his exit. And then 
I really trembled, for I recognized the 
divine ego of artists, which is their first 
and their attribute, 
times their only one. 


poorest and some- 


The disintegration was rapid. 


A week 
later he was wearing a soft tie, not a 
real Windsor, for he was still in the office, 
but at least a blue-and-white polka-dot 
with ends that little as he sold 
tickets to Buffalo and points farther East. 
It was Hudson who discovered that he 
was alternating his Katie evenings with 
evenings at the Art League. 

Ane shortly afterward came the cata- 
elysm. 


flew a 


It was nothing less serious than 
a legacy from a far-away aunt who had 
painted in her youth also. But the small 
fortune to be divided among us was not 
the result of her labors. It had come 
from a husband who had been a plumber. 

Hudson and I, with our small hoard, 
flew to London for a holiday; and Johnny, 
having reached his majority, flew after 
us, which was contrary to agreement. 
We had thought that the charms of Katie 
would have kept him in his Venusberg 
and his ticket-office until his estimate of 
himself grew normal. But the inherit- 
ance was too much for him, and Miss 
Merritt enjoyed heroie partings. 

“Come back with a laurel wreath upon 
your brow,” she had urged him. And he 
had assured her that he would do so. 

Well, that was the beginning of our 
fledgling. After some Whistlerian studics 
of the Thames, he found Art too poor in 
London to remain, and he went into the 
ateliers of Paris. 

I shall always feel that it was the 
stamina which would have made him a 
good business man which caused him to 
stick to this new work. He became a 
slave to it, and, following along these 
lines, he imbibed — through strength 
rather than weakness—all of the mad- 
nesses of his confréres. He grew as 
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naive as a child, as sentimental as a 
school-girl, and as unreliable as—well, as 
a painter. His will was like a piece of 
putty, and he was so vacillating that he 
couldn’t make up mind 
entered a room whether to sit down or 
stand up. When he did sit down it was 
generally on his hat or somebody else’s; 
and when I sat down—in his studio—it 
was on a tube of paint or a shaving- 
brush. 


his when he 


We saw him yearly, for, by conserving 
our small estate, Hudson and I managed 
trips across to darn his socks and set him 
right financially. Hudson looked after 
his dwindling hoard, and gave forth hol- 
low warnings now and then, which were 
not listened to. But it was real agony 
for us two failures in life to see Johnny 


magnificently devouring his principal, un- 


mindful that the last 
in sight. 

The fifth summer we missed Europe, 
and spent our holiday money in estab- 
lishing ourselves in New York, for the 
architect had gone on from chicken- 
coops to mantelpieces for a big Eastern 


meal was almost 


THE PAINT-POTS ALONE, JOHNNY,” 


Mayo Yuu fs_L 
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firm, and as there are one million more 
dinners daily in New York than there 
are in Omaha, I argued that there would 
be a proportionate swelling in the demand 
for dinner-eards. 

If we lost a glimpse of Johnny that 
season, we had one of Katie instead; it 
was my first since the breaking up of 
our respectable family triangle, for my 
enthusiasm over her had not increased 
with Johnny’s departure. But we ran 
across her and her mother in New York 
on the day before their sailing, and took 
them home to tea. 

Katie was Katherine now, and, to my 
surprise, was justly so. She was a pretty 
girl of twenty-two, who had found Liberty 
frocks unpractical, and had returned to 
shirt- waist suits with renewed vigor. 
That she was still romantic showed in 
the flutter of her eyelids when she spoke 
of seeing Johnny (John, she called him) 
after all these years; yet back of the 
flutter there was an intelligent look in 
her blne eyes which would suggest that 
what John had lost in sense 
Katherine had gained. 
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WHEN I SAT DOWN—IN HIS STUDIO 


As an entirety she was a young wom- 
an impressionable, adaptable, and brim- 
ming over with joyful anticipation of 
Paris—the Rue de la Paix and the 
Quartier Latin. John was to show her 
this last special feature, and, from brief 
postals during the summer, John did. 

She told me more when she passed 
through again to Omaha in September. 
She had seen Europe, and John, and was 
glad she had done both. TI made further 
subtle inquiries, and received subtler 
replies. Yes, he had changed—it seemed 
all right at the time, though—he fitted 
in there—oh, he was part of the perfect 
picture—she was proud to be seen with 
him—over there, but somehow (she grew 
cloudy)—somehow she couldn’t see him 
over here any more—no, no, he wasn’t 
like our men. 

A feeling of resentment stirred within 
me. I longed to ery, “ You shaped him 
so,” yet I hesitated, mindful of the blot 
in the Dawson eseutcheon. 

New York has a way of smothering 
events out of one’s mind that would con- 
tinue fiercely flaming in Omaha. I had 
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almost forgotten 
Katie, and had smal] 
time to fret over the 
terseness of John’s 
letters. To b 
sure he kept himself 
green in our memory 
by a steady demand 
for funds. At this 
point we received a 
cable. Strictly speak 
ing, it 
us, but was addressed 
to John 

However, it 
my care, 


rare 


was not for 


Dawson. 
was in 
after 
pretense 


and, 
the smallest 
at hesitation, I open- 
ed it to see if the 
contents should be 
wired back to 
To my added per 
plexity I found that 
the despatch had been 
sent from the arron 
dissement in 


him. 


Paris 
lived, and 
the message was the 
potent but inexpen- 
sive word “ No.” 
One of the most powerful matrons in 
society sat down to dinner the next night 
before a cardboard girl who had but four 
toes to the well-directed foot that was 
pointing airily to her august name. The 
fifth toe I forgot to do, for I was excited- 
ly ’phoning Hudson, that I might eatch 
him at his workshop before he started on 
a business trip West. Hudson 
with me. 
“Te’s on the water now, that’s what 
he is. It’s one of his infernal surprises.” 
I was tremulous with the thought of 
seeing him again, yet we were both 
exasperated beyond polite utterance at 
the thought of his popping in on us 
without a word. Johnny had no plans, 
and couldn’t understand how any one 
else could be bothered with them. In 
Paris this had seemed rather amusing, 
but as I looked over my full calendar, 
for it was near Christmas-time and orders 
were sandwiched in with social airings 
on my own account, my heart went out 
in understanding of Katherine Merritt. 
Six days after the cable IT heard a 
thumping up the narrow hall that divided 


where he 


agreed 
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our and our neighbor’s apartments, the 
faint thrill of their bell, an exasperated 
slamming of their door by the maid who 
had opened it, and then so soft a prod- 
ding against ours that it could be likened 
to nothing at all. And this caused me to 
rise hastily, for the mode of procedure 
was more like the coming of Johnny than 
any conventional arrival; and, true to my 
susmisine, I opened it upon a stooping 
fieure, made gnome-like by his endeavor 
to read the card be neath the bell. Numer- 
ous impedimenta were in either hand, 
ind strapped to his back were half a 
hundred rolls of canvas, which protuber- 
ances had been battling against our oak. 

By the time he had his coat off—which 
was a cape—there was no room to step. 
The unframed rolls of pictures which ] 
had lifted from his shoulders rollicked 
about the floor, and the baggage was on 
every chair but one. On this one, how- 
ever, he had put his hat, and promptly 
sat. Unfortunately it was 
a derby, quite new; and, to 
my amazement, Johnny was 
even more concerned than | 
as the resounding erack fore- 
told its destruction. 

He examined it hastily 
“And Ill have to wear it 
all the time Pm out there,” 
he moaned. 

“Out where?” 

He did not reply directly, 
which was in line with his 
usual vacillation of thought. 
Although he answered one 
question with another: “ But 
then, perhaps, I sha’n’t go. 
Lid I reeeive a eable?” 

“You did.” 

“What was in it?” It 
was uncomfortable the way 
Johnny took it for granted 
that the despateh would be 
opened. 

“ Nothing — that is, just 
‘No?” 

For the smallest part of 
an instant he was. stag- 
gered, but he cheered up 
immediately. “Well, ‘no’ 
doesn’t mean anything. 
You could take it a dozen 
ways,” was his comment. 
I looked at him inquiring- 








THE MESSAGE WAS THE POTENT BUT INEXPENSIVE WORD “ 


ly. “Td like to tell you, sis, but it’s 
really a great secret”; then, after waving 
about uncertainly, “and yet—yes—no 
well, perhaps I’d better.” 

With some finesse I towed him into 
the dining-room before he began, while 
I continued my work at the only north 
window in the flat. So far, following the 
custom of our family, I had not displayed 
any emotion over my _ boy’s coming. 
There was little time for that, as the 
cards had to go out at seven. But as I 
painted joyous holly wreaths I was tak- 
ing stock of Johnny out of the corner of 
my eye with something akin to pity. 

Beyond his hat, he was not looking 
prosperous, His clothes were those of 
the atelier, and were ragged, his hair 
was longer than it ought to be, and his 
shoes were the pointed ones of the French 
school, although Am« rican boots were to 
be had in Paris—for a consideration. 
Plainly, Johnny was recognizing the end 
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of the rope, and was making a late effort a machine, but my 


heart was sic] 
to save. And yet there was nothing 


“Whom are you going to marry, dear/ 
despairing about him as he ate the raw I asked, smoothly. 





eggs which his doctor had ordered at “That’s what the cable is about,” wa 

five every day, and he was brimming over his answer. x 

with importance. “ The one that said ‘no’ ?” a 
‘I suppose it’s only fair to tell you Johnny was not annoyed. “Tha a 

my great secret,” he continued, after I doesn’t mean anything, as I’ve told you e 

had explained that Hudson was in the It was this way: after they went home F 

West. He was not as interested in his “ Katherine and her mother?” q 

brother as he should have been, con- “Of course; who else? I realized that 

sidering there would have been no bed- I should have made some definite ar 

room for one who came as a surprise rangement with them.” 

had Hudson remained at home. “Then there’s been nothing definite ”’ bi 


“1 ean’t make out the cable,” I ad- “Not what you would eall definite, but 
mitted, “unless you didn’t get into the it’s plain enough to Katie and me. Only, 
Salon again; but with all those pictures, of course, there’s the mother. I thought 
I presume you're over here to exhibit.” I'd go crazy in November 

“No, I’m not,” he retorted, somewhat might lose her—Katie, I 
nettled; “but you don’t suppose I’d go last I wrote to Mrs. 
anywhere without my canvases, do you? might cross over 


thinking | 
mean—and at 
Merritt asking if I 
and formally propose 
Jesides, I’m going to use them for pur- for her daughter’s hand. That’s 
poses of education. What I’m over here the cable comes in.” 






where 


for is”—he lingered on it blissfully— I was bewildered. “Did she send it 
“to get married.” from France?” 
I went on stippling holly berries like “ Not at all. Roberts, my pal, sent it. 


After Id _ written, I 
couldn’t wait, and then 
Roberts sold a picture, so 
I borrowed the money and 
started over to find out 
for myself. The under- 
standing was that he 
should open and read any 
letter from Omaha not in 
Katie’s handwriting, and 
cable me the answer. Of 
course he’s messed it all 
up. ‘No’ is just as apt 
to mean, ‘No, don’t stay 
in Paris,’ or, ‘ No, you are . 
worthy’ (because I said [ 


wasn’t), as it would, ‘ No, 
” 
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don’t come over.’ 
I put down my brush. 
It was hideous enough, 
when understood, to keep 
me up till morning; and 
indeed it was almost that 
before I had stowed all the 
canvases into corners, en- 
tirely unpacked Johnny’s 
sad little trunk, and de- 
= cided upon my plan of 

Pee yhaalen 1412 assistance, 
~ It was as plain to me 
“I'LL HAVE TO WEAR IT ALL THE TIME I'M OUT THERE,” HE MOANED as the nose on my plain 

















face that the simple young man had 
mistaken the effervescence of a girl’s 
first flirtation with a real student in the 
Quarter for the stable quality that makes 
for an enduring love. But any argument 
that I could advance he would nullify 
with some Quartier Latin sentimentality 
that wouldn’t last through one wash-day. 

“Ah yes,” he would patiently explain, 
“but Katie loves Paris studio life—she 
said so—she doesn’t mind stairs—poverty 
is nothing to her—of course, she hasn’t 
had any—neither have I, yet—can’t I sell 
nietures?—I haven’t, because I’m _ not 
married—men never accomplish anything 


until they marry —why, she wouldn’t 
vant silk petticoats—she was perfectly 
happy with a sou nosegay daily— Can’t 
wear a nosegay— Oh, that’s flippant!” 


The dangling of her family before him 
held no terrors. “Yes, Mr. Merritt’s a 
business man—so was I, once—one is 
never too old to improve—you saw those 
pictures? I’m going to show 
every one of them to him, and 
go over them and over them, 
and tell him all about what | 
do until he’s just alive with 
enthusiasm — what are you 
laughing at?’ 

“T’m not,” for surely there 
were tears also, and my burst- — 
ing head was between my 
hands. “But the mother? 

Mrs. Merritt’s very ambitious—” I 
could get no further. 

“She’s a very wise woman. In fact, 
she has given me more encouragement 
than Katie. Once she said to me, and 
once she said to Roberts while looking 
at me, that it was her great aim in life 
to have Katherine marry some capable 
young man.” 

Fortunately, the trunk had arrived at 
this moment. “It will be fifty cents,” I 
told him, wishful to meet every obliga- 
tion, but trying to be stern. 

“Too much,” said the foreign resident. 
“T’ll give him forty, deux francs; that’s 
enough.” 

“But you don’t bargain with them over 
here!” I cried. 

“He'll only get forty,” advancing to 
meet the transfer giant. 

I waited shudderingly for the sound 
of blows, but there was a short parley, a 
paralyzed “all right,” then a departure. 
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And it came to me, as I stood in the 
canvas-strewn parlor, that Johnny, by a 
happy blending of his rainbow streaks, 
would some day, some way, win out; 
and that, to be loyal, I must help him 
with what few colors the dull palette of 
my life boasted. This resolution I ap- 
















NG THE RAW EGGS WHICH HIS DOCTOR HAD ORDERED 


plied to the fond lover’s plans to rush on 
the next day and “surprise” Katherine. 

“She will be delighted,” he insisted. 

“She will be nothing of the sort,” I 
answered. “Even though her heart may 
go out to you, her time cannot. The 
season is at its full swing, she will have 
to meet her engagements; and you will 
be left alone because it is too late to in- 
clude you, feeling out of it, and not 
wanted.” 

“ She always wanted me in Paris.” 

“ You bet she did,” I snarled, vulgarly; 
“she had nothing else to do. Oh, my 
child, don’t you see—” but I managed to 
arrest myself. There are some things 
one must find out by the bludgeonings 
of one’s own experience. However, there 
was one agony in store for him that could 
be lessened. 

I bad found several pairs of velveteen 
trousers in his trunk, more canvases, a 
chafing-dish “to fill out a corner,” boxes 
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of paints, and a dinner-coat bearing the 
name of Roberts in I was 
not too old to remember my own snob- 
bish contempt for the incorrectly habited 
of my younger days, and with a sob of 
something like despair I prepared to fit 
out Johnny with the requisites for his 
attack. 

It was not as easy as I had thought, 
and Johnny combated me at every step. 
“Katie always liked me in my painting 
things,” he would argue, as dressy young 
clerks were dangling evening-trousers be- 
fore us, bedecked with silk braid, and T 
couldn’t remember to save my life what 
a well-bred man really did wear. 

But the purchasing went on, and, when 
I could squeeze in the time, he went to 
tea with me in some of the big hotels to 
meet our friends. I never rose from the 
table without renewed faith in him. He 
was as independent as a millionaire, and 
much less ostentatious about it. He 
ordered raw eggs of the waiter in place of 
tea, and ate them horribly as they swam 
over the toast or around fat jam-tarts; 
but his simple assurance was such that 
he received the most ecstatic attention 
from the servitors; and when he told one 
gold-buttoned hireling that he had found 
better eggs at Giles’, that worthy be- 
lieved himself before nothing less than a 
nobleman, and begged his pardon humbly. 

For a week this went on, and then 
Johnny rebelled utterly and began pitch- 
ing his new clothes into his trunk with 
the ery of “ Westward Ho!” 

I learned some things while he was 
packing up, for he grew confidential as 
his heart waxed light. One was that he 
had not yet notified Katherine that he 
was coming. 

My mouth writhed with bitter smiles. 
“And what’s your plan when you get 
there?’ 

“Something simple: I shall go to a 
modest hotel, and send her flowers with- 
out a card to let her know I’m in town. 
You see,” he continued, kindly with one 
so dense, “I never put a card in the 
flowers I sent her in Paris, so she will 
know they come from me.” 

I arose and endeavored to put my arms 
around Johnny, although he shook me 
off. “You dear goose,” T said to him, 
“every moment there is some man send- 
ing posies to some girl without his name 
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attached, and the pretty girls like Kath 
erine often have two men who think they 
are the only ones in the world who ar 
buying flowers. Don’t let the wrong ma: 
get the credit for your expensive roses,” 

At this he madly renewed his effort 
to wrap the dinner-coat of Roberts aroun 
his paint-box. And he got away afte: 
a fearful wrangle with me over his bi: 
canvases, which he still wanted to carr 
on his back, and which I agreed to box 

He departed hopefully by the cheapest 
route, quite ready to sit up all the way, 
with his new pockets stuffed with sand 
wiches to save expense. Hudson had 
written him that there was but seven 
hundred dollars remaining of his store, 
and “ There’s the ring, and the steamer 
tickets back, and the price of an exhibit 
before I begin to sell,” Johnny told off, 
with a great air of being executive. 

“ Johnny,” I said, when it came time 
to make polite farewell speeches, “ re- 
member this: whatever happens to you 
in your life of joy—or sorrow—you ean 
put it all in your work. Remember this 
—if things don’t go just as you would 
like to have them.” 

And when he said he would remember, 
T shut the door and had a good ery 
Later I sent a night message to Katherine 
telling her of his coming, for I knew that 
she had grown sensible, like me, and 
would hate surprises. 

I didn’t spend a very “ Merry Christ- 
mas,” after all, with Hudson away and 
a long letter from our painter as my only 
companion. He had changed his plan 
of attack upon arriving in Omaha, and 
on his way up from the station had pur- 
chased some flowers and gone straight 
to the house. So, in spite of my efforts, 
she had seen him travel-stained and 
awry, without his laurel wreath, but with 
a few sandwich-papers probably sticking 
out of his pockets. 

She had weleomed him charmingly, 
however, he wrote—which I ean thank 
myself for; and then he went on, at 
length, in a broken fashion. They were 
all against him— mother, father, and 
daughter; and my heart hardened tow- 
ard them as I read of the very arguments 
that I had advocated myself. 

“But I’m not through yet,” he an- 
nounced, toward the end of his letter. 
“The old man says it isn’t that he wants 
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me to have money, but to prove that ! 


am capable of getting it and that’s sim- 
ple enough. 1 shall show him shortly 
that I can make money as easily as any 
one if I want to. I haven’t decided just 
how to go about it, but something will 
turn up. 

“And I’m not entirely 
discouraged in Katie’s di- 
rection, although I am 
confused. She says Paris 
is Paris, and Omaha is 
Omaha, which is perfectly 
obvious. She doesn’t say 
she ean’t ever love ime, but 
she absurdly wants some- 
thing more than love when 
she marries. Not money, 
she insists, but a man that 
she can ‘hold onto,’ what- 
ever that means. 

“This both enrages and 
hurts me. I think for hours 
of the perfect days we spent 
in the Luxembourg gardens, 
eating waffles and talking 
about my pictures, and now 
I find her so changed! Yet 
again and this is the 
strangest part of it all—out 
here I don’t think I should 
want her any different. 
There’s more to her— out 
here. But what she doesn’t 
seem to recognize, and what 
those fat parents of hers 
can’t grasp, is that there 
is more to me. And, as I tell you, I’m 
going to show them.” 

Hudson, upon his return, sorrowfully 
agreed with me that our brother lacked 
balance. Toward the first of February 
Johnny wired for all of his few remain- 
ing hundreds, and upon complying to 
this demand, with a stern letter of re- 
proof, Hudson received a brief note of 
thanks, in which we were termed “ short 
sports.” 

It seems that Johnny, after five years 
in Paris to render him thoroughly unfit, 
had decided to enter the speculative mar- 
ket. More than that, he was buying on 
a margin, buying stock of which Hudson 
heard the poorest opinion expressed, and he 
was buying b: vond his remaining fortune. 
One day iiudson telephoned me, his 
voice very shaky, that our painter’s stock 
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had gone up ten points, and, after al, 
Johnny must have pulled out a neat lit 
tle sum. Nothing takes away the curse 
of gambling like success. I was about 


to congratulate the boy when Hudson 
received a letter, in answer to the tele 
gram he had sent, assuring us that 


Tram laade —_ 


“I'LL GIVE HIM FORTY, DEUX FRANCS; THAT'S ENOUGH” 


Johnny had no thought of selling the 
stock, as he was sure it would gain thirty 
points in the next few days. 

I wept, and Hudson tore his hair, 
and we suffered on until, one sweeping, 
soaring, high-winded day in March, Wall 
Street boosted that stock to the high- 
water mark of thirty, and our financier 
sent word that he had sold out. 

He did not hasten to wire, and it was 
only the scratch of a pen mailed as he 
was going out to dinner. He spoke of 
his coup mildly, but he was in a rush to 
reach his host, for Katherine’s father was 
to be there; and as the old man had 
disposed of his stock at only five points 
profit, he wished to let him know that 
he had controlled a small portion of that 
same “plum” with a less nervous hand. 
“Tt was the daring play of a fool boy,” 



























































































HiS WORK IS GREATLY VALUED, SINCE HE IS THE 


Mr. Merritt wrote us, “but it did show 
courage, and a keener estimate of the 
market than I myself possessed. I dor’t 
believe in flyers, though, and I don’t ap- 
prove of them in young men. I’m going 
to make him promise to leave speculating 
alone; but, anyhow, that youngster is all 
right.” 

Then Mr. Merritt went on to make a 
prophecy that was so amazingly acute for 
a stodgy person that we demi-artists gave 
no heed to it. Yet Mr. Merritt was right 
in his prediction ; with this first en- 
couragement Johnny, who had _ been 
jarred out of line by the estheticism 
of a school-girl, was now jarred into his 
old place again. The charm of smelly 
offices fought for mastery with the traces 
of turpentine; opportunities unrolled 
themselves before his eyes with some- 
thing of the beauty of old canvases; 
success, which his pictures had never 
brought him, gave elasticity to his step, 
purpose to his direction; and‘ his old 
business instincts, enriched, softened, re- 
turned to him, not mean now, or pro- 
vincial, but with the promise of wide 
horizons to tempt him back. 

And he went back. Katherine prob- 








RICH, ECCENTRIC MR. DAWSON WHO WILL NOT SELL 


ably put it down as the second feather 
in her cap; Mr. Merritt may believe that 
the opportunity of sitting at a mahogany 
desk in his office was the allurement too 
alluring to refuse; but Hudson and I 
know that he returned because there was 
but one streak of paint in his cosmos 
against all the other streaks that go to 
make a business man. 

I had some wailing letters from the 
girl before he discovered, in his sim- 
plicity, that hanging his hat on an office 
peg was making him dear to her. I en 
dured her confidence—but, wickedly glad, 
made none—and she took the step of in- 
forming Johnny herself. 

As for the pictures, the disposal of 
them rendered old Mr. Merritt an un- 
conscious diplomatist. “ Don’t paint f 
the market, my boy,” he warned. “ For 
every stroke of the brush we’ll lose a 
customer. Just paint to give away.” 

So Johnny paints on Sunday, although 
not all day Sunday, and some months 
not on any Sunday. But he and Kath- 
erine entertain their friends at tea in 
the studio, and his work is greatly valued, 
since he is the rich, eccentric Mr. Dawson 
who will not sell. 
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The Agriculture of the Future 


BY J. RUSSELL SMITH 


Professor of Industry, U 


HE age of chance and chance dis- 
eoveries is drawing to a close, and 
its successor, the age of science and 


of deliberately sought scientific discov 

eries. has already begun in many fields of 
human endeavor. This is a great change, 
and one in which the fresh beginnings 
often require a new field for their opera- 
tions. Such must be the case in agricul- 
ture. It, too, must take a fresh begin- 
ning and travel along new paths. In 
the days of chance we made small discov- 
eries upon which we yet depend, although 
the possibilities of a new agriculture are 
now before us. 

Agriculture to-day depends chiefly upon 
the work of the primeval woman. We 
are indebted to the nomad’s wife for 
the greatest of all economic services. 
She tamed the young of the more tamable 
animals, gave them to her savage hus- 
band, and made of him the more civil 
herdsman who for ages followed his 
flocks after the manner of Jacob and Lot 
and Job. This fertile wife of the nomad 
became the wife of farmers, and she 
made a farmer of her son by placing in 
his hand the precious seed of the grains, 
the present basis of agriculture, the 
bread of man, and the concentrated food 
of all our domestie animals. 

Where did this ancient mother get 
these precious seeds?) In many cases we 
do not know, and cannot even guess. She 
found some plant with one or two rich 
seeds, planted them, and then generation 
after generation her descendants picked 
over their little grain patches, selecting 
seeds to be preciously preserved from the 
harvest festival to the next spring-plant- 
ing festival, which we now eall Easter. 
By this process running on through un- 
known generations of men, the plants be- 
eame so changed by the artificial appli- 
cation of Darwin’s law of selection that 
now no botanist dares suggest what plant 
or plants were the wild forebears of some 
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of the present grains from which the 
world to-day obtains its bread. 

We are indebted to this cave or tent- 
dwelling woman. But shall we accept her 
work as final? Can science do no better 
than follow along the path she laid out? 
The fact that agricultural science is to- 
day doing little more than this is one of 
the pathetic illustrations of the small- 
ness of our view. 

When the nomad’s wife began picking 
and storing seeds to raise a little vege- 
table food to vary the monotony of the 
meat diet, did she scientifically examine 
the resources of the plant world and pick 
out and develop the stocks that would 
prove ultimately to be the best and most 
productive for the human race? Not at 
all. The poor creature was hungry for a 
mess of starch and herbs to vary the mo- 
notony of broiled joint. She lived from 
hand to mouth, and as she gradually 
evolved a garden with her own back- 
tiring labor, she inevitably moved along 
the lines of least resistance. That is 
what ails agricultural science now when 
it is still following in her footsteps. 

While the primeval Asiatic was off 
hunting or tending flocks, his wife gath- 
ered wild crops in the woods and glades 
at the valley’s edge, picking berries, 
cherries, wild apples, and mulberries. 
For eons they had gone into winter 
quarters with a store of wild almonds, 
walnuts, filberts, or acorns. These were 
and are the free product of nature, but 
when she wanted to raise a crop herself, 
she wanted quick returns—we all do. 
Think of a savage planting a walnut and 
expecting to wait ten years for the har- 
vest. Our first gardener very natu- 
rally began with quick-growing plants, 
annuals, which had the tremendous ad 
vantage of quick returns—plant in the 
spring and eat in the fall. Quickness of 
return, not ultimate greatness of return, 
was the basis of selection. 
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The nomad wife had for thousands of 
years been feeding her family on wal- 
nuts, chestnuts, acorns, almonds, apples, 
and There they 
now 


cherries. 
then 
nature, producing to-day as no grains can 
stood a few feeble 
These 
feeble ones have become the food and the 
agriculture of mankind, not because they 


stood, these 


trees, as the great engines of 
At their fee 
plants with one or two fat seeds. 


produce. 


were especially certain or especially pro- 
ductive or especially good or especially 
nutritious, being annuals, 
they appealed to the nomad’s wife by 
giving quick return. 
improved them. Therefore 
bread made of grains. 


but . because, 


Therefore we have 
all eat 
In depending upon 
these puny props we give ourselves great 
and often needless labor, and because of 


we 


the weakness of our plant servants more 
than half the productive possibilities of 
the world are unattained. 

The grains are weaklings all. They 
are feeble that they must have the 
earth specially prepared for them. The 
ground must be plowed, which is, in it- 
self, an act of violence against nature. 
Special care is often necessary to protect 


so 
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them from the overpowering strength of 
those more vigorous plants we call weeds, 
and when the harvest comes it is often a 
small handful in comparison to yields 
of tree erops —the of natur« 
which have for ages been giving man th« 


engines 


most astonishing object-lessons of pro 
duction and inviting him to improv 
them rather than the feeble grains. 

In illustration of my claim that th« 
trees are more productive than the grains, 
I would eall attention to the fact that 
the chestnut orchards of Italy yield per 
acre nuts in amount approximately equal 
to the per acre yield of wheat-fields in 
the United States. Italy is not general 
ly fertile country. To 
make this comparison stronger, I would 
point out that while the wheat grows on 
the richest and most easily tillable soil 
of America, the chestnut orchards of 
Italy occupy the steep, rocky, untillable 
mountain-sides. While the wheat lands 
must be plowed for each crop, the chest- 
nut orchards have not been plowed in ten 
thousand years. 


considered a 


The trees stand among 
the rocks, and at their feet are pasturage 
and herds to match the laborious plowing 
and time of 
wheat culture. This 


seed 








chestnut-tree crop is 
the bread supply and 
the of 
thousands moun- 
dwellers in the 
higher regions of 
Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Despite the 
that I have 
given them, I incline 
to the belief, 
upon some examina- 
tion, that the chest- 
nut orchards of Italy 
rather inferior 
orchards with quite 
much _ possibility 
of improvement 
the wheat crops 
the United States. 

Even this excel- 
lent tree crop is rep- 
resentative of an- 
cient chance rather 
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Apple-trees yielding $200 per acre 
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ductivity of .trees which are in some 
respects already our greatest yielders. 
I know of one particular acre in apple- 
trees that yielded 44,000 pounds of 
salable fruit in the year 1910—a record, 
not an average, crop, but it made over 
25,000 pounds the next year. 

The uses of land run through grades 
of intensity in utilization and value of 
output somewhat as follows. First, the 
forest with its game, furs, and gums; 
second, the forest with its lumber; third, 
pasturage; fourth, tillage and grain; 
fifth, tree crops. Wherever we find agri- 
culture going over from the annual 
grains to the perennial tree crops, we 
find an agriculture of increased output 
rivaled only by the market garden. 
Wheat, corn, and oats yield but poorly 
in comparison with the heavy harvest and 
large income furnished by the apple, 
peach, orange, date, olive, or Persian 
(so-ealled English) walnut. 

The agriculture of the tree crop is the 
agriculture of great yield, but here, too, 
we have followed methods that are iden- 
tical with those of the nomad’s wife in 
selecting grains for planting. We have 
depended for our varieties almost purely 
upon chance. Freak trees have arisen by 
accidental hybridizing here and there to 
become the parents of a variety. The 
luscious seckel pear, so the story goes, 
grew up among the weeds along the fence 
row beside the orchard of John Bartram, 
the botanist of Revolutionary days. The 
fruit, of despicable size, fell upon the 
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An attempt at agriculture in Pennsylvania that is ill suited to the resources of the land 







ground for years, to rot in the sight of 
its supposed superiors, the larger pears 
that comprised the orchard. One day as 
the pensive John strolled that way one 
of the seckel pears fell upon his hat, 
bounced into his hand, which rather au- 
tomatically closed upon it. With similar 
automatic nonechalance the great bota- 
nist tasted the pear, and later propagated 
the variety. All seckel pear-trees descend 
directly from that one parent tree. Many 
a splendid fruit-tree, fit to found a va- 
riety the equal of any of its species, has 
risen by chance, fruited gloriously, and 
died unknown because no John Bartram 
wandered by. The names of the varie- 
ties show their chance origins—Stark, a 
nursery-man; Grimes Golden, from 
farmer Grimes; York Imperial, from a 
roadside tree discovered by school-chil- 
dren in York County, Pennsylvania, and 
so on down the list of our common fruits. 
Most of the fruit-trees that grow natural- 
ly are of mixed parentage—that is to say, 
chance hybrids—unique, each a variety 
of its own. Mr. Luther Burbank has 
methodically used this method delib- 
erately with results that are well known. 
His creations of flowers and plums and 
walnuts are wonderful segregations of the 
desirable qualities of various ancestors. 
Mr. Burbank, a pioneer, used the facts 
of science and got results before the sci- 
entists had worked out the law. Now, 
however, science has caught up. We need 
no longer depend upon chance, the well- 
tried method of the ancient nomad’s 
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wife. We have the laws of plant breed- 
ing, and as a result tree crops, the agri- 
culture of great yield, are to come out of 
the corners where they now occupy so 
inconspicuous a place. In the United 
States the cultivated fruiting trees of all 
sorts cover only 2.7 per cent. as much 


peach, the red-heart and_ black-heart 
cherry (wild mazzard), and the fruitful 
persimmon and papaw. Yet for thre: 
centuries all these astounding possibili 


ties of crops have been negligently cut 

down and burned up to make room for 
wheat and corn. 

Analysis shows that the 

efforts of unaided nature 








have produced richer foods 
in the nuts of trees than 
in the kernels of grains. 
If nature unaided has done 
this much, what may we 
expect if we start scientitic 
plant breeding upon bases 
of possibility as astonishing 
as those afforded, let us 
say, by the hickory - nut 
family? I have before me 
as I write a_ hickory - nut 
from Indiana. It is a sam- 
ple that was offered as typ- 
ical of bushels. It is 1.65 
inches long, 1.40 inches 
wide, and 1.10 inches thick ; 
it weighs 310 grains, after 
having been off the tree for 
nine months. There, for a 
beginning, is size. From 
Kentucky I have the report 
of hickory-nuts with shells 
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Chestnut, orchards above the terraces worth $150 per acre 


ground as is given over to the less pro- 
ductive grains and grasses. As agri- 
culture adjusts itself decently and suita- 
bly to resource, the area of tree crops, 
with their great superiorities of yield 
and land-utilizing ability, will eventually 
outstrip the grain crops. 

Scientific plant breeding is to be the 
agent that will transform agriculture as 
the steam-engine has transformed trans- 
portation, for it will enable us to harness 
the trees, the great productive engines of 
the plant kingdom. For two centuries 
the white man has been felling the forests 
of America to make fields. Many an 
Eastern field, now of low fertility and 
seanty harvest, has or has had upon it 
the acorn-bearing oak, the nut-bearing 
walnut, chestnut, and hickory (or shell- 
bark), the seedling apple, the seedling 





so thin that they can be 
crushed in the hand as we 
erush English walnuts. We 
all know the delicious flavor 
of the shellbark and the 
pecan. <A princely group of qualities, 
these. Yet, further, there are several va- 
rieties of this hickory genus, including 
the pecan, that are hardy from Canada 
to the Gulf and west to the Mississippi. 

Here is a truly astonishing group of 
qualities for the application of the Men- 
delian law, the law of heredity in plant 
life. The plant-breeder, the constructive 
botanist, promises to be the greatest crea- 
tor of the twentieth century. He now 
tells us that it is only a matter of time 
and patience to make, by repeated crosses, 
a good crop-yielding hickory-tree, almost 
an ideal hickory-nut. It can have the 
delicious sweet flavor of the she!!bark, the 
thin shell of the Kentucky nut, and 
enough of the size of the Indiana giant 
to put it in the English-walnut class so 
far as food value, accessibility, and de- 
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sirability are concerned, and with this 
vreat difference from the standpoint of 
production : the English walnut is a 
Mediterranean exotic, at home in the 
Inited States only on the Pacific coast 
where Mediterranean conditions prevail. 
[he species is without a single profitable 
orchard anywhere in the East because of 
the injury from early frost. On the other 
hand, the hickories are all at home here. 
There is no problem of acclimation in- 
volved. They have been here so many 
millenniums that they have adjusted them- 
selves fairly well to our frost by sleeping 
late in the springtime and putting forth 
their flowers weeks after the rash walnut 
from the gentle Mediterranean land has 
exposed its delicate blossom to the fury 
of our continental climate that is made 
up of such unending changes. 

At the present time we leave most 
of our Eastern nuts to grow, fall, and 
waste, except such 
as may be claimed 
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the living oak-trees of the Mediterranean 
basin. In Spain thousands of acres are 
given over to acorn orchards. The fresh 
acorn is, except for some shortage of 
protein, surprisingly close to white bread 
in food content, and it fattens tens of 
thousands of Iberian hogs without the 
intervention of the labor of man in har- 
vesting. We Americans are too indus- 
trious. We would rather carry starch 
from the corn-field to the piggery than 
turn the pig out into the oak orchard. 
Why are we not breeding better varie- 
ties of hickories, walnuts, and oaks? The 
answer compels us to confess our tremen- 
dous limitations for far-seeing construe- 
tive work. We can build battle-ships for 
a war that may never come, but we 
cannot take a tithe of the price of a 
battle-ship to breed new crops, to utilize 
kingdoms that are idle now, and to fill 
stomachs that daily call for food. 





by the squirrel and 
our foraging friend 
the hog, who dearly 
loves to transform the 
fat of hickory - nuts 
into the fat of bacon. 
Here and there some 
farmer-boy gathers a 
few shellbarks and a 
few walnuts, but they 
mostly waste. Last 
autumn fine black wal- 
nuts crunched beneath 
my buggy wheels in 
the country roads of 
northern Virginia and 
eastern Pennsylvania, 
while crops of English 
walnuts were being 
preciously gathered in 
France, Spain, Italy, 
and California, and 
sold for more than 
$100 per acre. 

I have a Spanish 
acorn, two inches long, 
and weighing 108 
grains after having 
dried for many 
months. The edible 
acorn (of the Ballota 











oak) is one of the five 
crops now sold from 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 752.—35 


FRUITLESS SHADE-TREES ALONG A ROADSIDE 
A familiar instance of American neglected opportunities 
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Who shall breed these crop-yielding 
trees? The nomad’s wife did not start 
them for us, and she will not do it 
now. Commerce will not do it for us, 
for it will not give gain to the tree- 
breeder. A man might work ten or 
twenty or fifty years, and evolve a dozen 
magnificent parent trees, and then he 
could not realize enough from them to 
pay his accumulated board bills. That 
does not prove that the work is not 
worth doing. Properly utilized, the new 
varieties might in time be worth $100,- 
000,000 a year to a hilly State like Penn- 
sylvania—and still the plant-breeder who 
made them would probably die in the 
poorhouse if he worked privately and de- 
pended upon his earnings. The difficulty 
is that the work is so slow. The nomad’s 
wife could save her seed wheat and seed 
beans in the autumn, and eat the harvest 
the next season, but the youth who 
started to breed nut-trees might have 
boys in school before he tasted the fruits 
of his work, and he might have to make 
several generations of new trees before 
he achieved anything worth while. That 
removes the work from the list of 
gainful operations for individuals, and 
throws it over into the class of works 
that are done for love, philanthropy, or 
by a government. 

Despite the slowness, there are some 
men now doing this work. But it will 
not do for the race to depend upon the 
chance enthusiasms of a few far-seeing 
men who select a constructive avocation 
with a mighty but distant fruition. Ev- 
ery State in the Union, and the United 
States government also, should take it up. 
This thing lies too close to the cost of 
living to be longer delayed. Properly 
worked out, it can double the food pro- 
duction of the United States. Under 
present conditions the limitations of the 
use of humid land (exclusive of swamps) 
are chiefly set by the amount of stones 
in it or on it, and by its steepness. As 
a consequence of rocks and hills, large 
areas of the United States are utterly 
unplowable and practically useless, ex- 
cept for forest possibilities. Other large 
areas are of low fertility, low pro- 
ductivity, and difficult to work because 
they are hilly and somewhat stony, and 
have therefore been run down and 
robbed. We have not yet learned how 


to unlock one-half our agricultural «« 
sources. Agriculture depends on plant 
and plants depend on heat, light, fer 
tility, and moisture. Now we have adde 
to those four the purely unnatural and 
complicating fifth qualification—suitabil 
ity of the land to be plowed and to stand 
plowing. ‘This last qualification arose in 
the day of the ancient nomad’s wife. 
It came along with the crooked stick 
with which for so many centuries we 
scratched the ground. Let us keep the 
plow, but cease to depend upon it so 
completely. 

There stands abandoned New England, 
a chaos of stones, rocks, hills, an un- 
ending amazement to the natives of the 
good agricultural districts of America. 
“Tow,” these people are continually 
saying, “how in the world did the Yan- 
kees of past generations ever wring a 
living from among those rocks?” As 
long as agriculture was a matter of 
plowing, it is no wonder that the New- 
Englanders fled the land until farms by 
thousands were gladly to be given away 
if you would only pay a fraction of the 
value of the buildings. Shall the Amer- 
ican people be baffled merely because we 
cannot plow the land when it has all the 
other qualifications -— heat, light, moist- 
ure, and fertility? New England land 
is not exhausted. Its rocks have pro- 
tected it from that. It is merely slightly 
fatigued, and resting. The deep plowing 
of the glacier has left a soil of much and 
enduring fertility and of great useful- 
ness if we will use the right kind of 
plants and methods to convert this fer- 
tility into food. A farmer down in 
Louisiana has a hillside covered with 
mulberry-trees. Inasmuch as the mul- 
berry delivers its product regularly like 
the milkman all summer, it is an ideal 
kind of an automatie animal feeder. The 
Louisiana man assigns an automatic 
harvester to this automatic food supply 
by turning his pigs into the mulberry 
orchard. They need no urging to har- 
vest the crop, and a few years ago, when 
pork was cheaper than it is now, they 
were making $12 per acre while the 
owner sat on the fence and watched the 
process of the automatic manufacture of 
climate and soil into mulberry, and of 
mulberry into pig. 

Over some hundreds of thousands of 
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4 PEAR-TREE ORCHARD ON A ROCKY HILLSIDE 


Hundreds of bushels of fruit per acre are 


square miles of the territory below Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line the famous ’possum 
waxes fat. The chief cause of his un- 
doing is the fact that you are quite sure 
to find him up a persimmon-tree almost 
any winter evening. The ‘possum is 
there because it is one of nature’s lard- 
ers, for it hangs full of toothsome, nutri- 
tious fruit. In Japan and China the 
persimmon has been improved until it 
is as large as a peach, and is an article 
of diet as fresh, dried, and preserved 
fruit. 

For New England the point of the 
mulberry and persimmon discussion, as 
of the walnut, hickory, and acorn-bear 
ing oak, is this—these trees, these en- 
gines of production, do not depend upon 
the plow. They can wedge their trunks 
in between the rocks, send their roots 
far down into the glacial subsoil, rear 
their spreading branches out into the 
clouds, rain, and sunshine, and produce. 
What care the y for rocks? If there is 
earth among them, the tree roots will 
find it. 
face, they merely serve as a mulch to 


If the rocks encumber the sur- 


keep in the moisture. 

What New England needs is an in- 
telligent agriculture that is adjusted to 
her resources. The agriculture of New 
England came from Old England, Old 





obtained from an almost hopeless region 






England got it from the Romans, the Ro- 
mans got it from the Egyptians, and the 
Egyptians got it from the nomad’s wife. 
There is nothing like a good old an- 
cestry, but possibly we have overdone it 
a bit in our farming. New England, 
like all hilly and rocky countries, has a 
greater need for a tree-crop agriculture 
than it has for any other thing in the 
whole list of relations between man and 
nature. 

Here and there in the glacial belt some 
man has taken hold of the future by 
planting his hills to apple-trees and then, 
instead of trying to plow them, has al- 
lowed them to eat their neighbors, as 
successful trees do in the forest. He 
mows down the grass, weeds, and bushes, 
and lets the apple-trees eat them. It suf 
fices nicely, and the result is apple crops 
worth more per acre than good farms, 
and after the harvest the plant. still 
stands intact, for the apple-tree on East 
ern hills has often proved itself good for 
a century. If these farmers had tried 
to grow grain, they would, after har- 
vest, have been compelled to start all 
A farm of native crop-yield- 
ing trees becomes a veritable factory, and 
an unusually valuable thing for father 
to hand on to son. What the hill coun- 
try of the East needs above all things in 


over again. 
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agriculture is a dozen stations equipped 
with collections of and 
tree-breeders evolving the new crop-yield- 
ing strains that are to put the hills on a 
par with the richest plains. 

the Mississippi 
trees will grow wherever there is earth 
that stands above the water level. With 
the properly improved varieties of tree 


fruiting trees 


Everywhere east of 


crops there is no reason why Massachu- 
setts might not, square mile for square 
mile, produce as many fat pigs or fat 
sheep or fat turkeys as The 
proper fruiting mulber- 
ries, chestnuts, walnuts, pecans, hickories, 
shagbarks, filberts, and many other tree 
erops that might be introduced from 
this and other lands’ would give one con 


Kansas. 


succession of 


workless harvests 
to which the pigs, sheep, and turkeys 
could walk and eat. Then small 
sections of the land that are fit for till 
tilled to the limit, infen- 
sively, to fill in the gaps. 


tinuous suecession of 


those 


age could be 
A sugar-maple 
orchard of selected and improved varie- 
ties would, of course, yield much more 
than the pre@gent scrub maple orchards of 
the North. In fact, it is probable that 
there are enough varieties of tree crops 
now in existence and fairly well proved 
to make the rocky Massachusetts tree 
farm yield income to match the $150 per 
acre of the Illinois or Kansas farm. 

As population advances and increases, 
there is a tendency for us to change the 
nature of our food supply. In new eoun- 
tries we grow a crop, feed it to the ani- 
mals, and then eat the animals and their 
products. As population increases we tend 
more and more to eat the plant products 
ourselves. As this change comes, the tree 
crops advance more and more toward the 
exact filling of our The phy- 
sicians, the “cures,” and the health-food 
faddists are more and more calling us 
away from meats and grains and high 
cookery to the diet of nuts and fruits. 
The table of food values shows that the 
nuts far outrank flour and even eggs and 
meat in protein, and that they 
nish fat and carbohydrates. To keep 
such highly concentrated food from 
doing injury, the fruits furnish the nee- 
essary bulk, sueceulence, and acids. In 
the Mediterranean countries the tree 
farmer, with his olive orchard and its oil, 
has already given us tree-grown butter 


needs. 


also fur- 
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which, by the way, keeps, while the mor 


expensive animal product prompt! 


spoils. Incidentally it is very significan 
that Italian olive oil is cheaper now i) 
American butte 
barel) 
The nut-trees show us equall 
substitutes for 
the fruit. I: 
is quite generally claimed by anatomist 


cities than American 


is, and our olive industry has 


started. 
good 
while 


meat and bread 


fruit-trees give us 


that the human digestive tract was mad 
by and for a diet of fruit and nuts 
which, therefore, are even now likely to 
be our most normal diet. 

Thus may the Eastern country doubl 
its production. The one-third that is now 
too hilly for good cultivation will, with 
tree crops, double and more than double 
its present meager output. The roughest 
third, now hopeless of tillage, can, with 
tree crops, match in productivity th 
best third, which should remain for thy 
agriculture of the plow, to which it is 
by nature adjusted. 

The benefits that tree crops can render 
the arid and semi-arid West are equal to 
if not greater than those that may l« 
conferred upon the hilly East. The 
grasses, grains, and ordinary forag 
plants are ill equipped to fight for lif 
against the rigors 
aridity. Corn, for example, must have 
water within a certain 
is blasted, but 
siege. 


and uncertainty of 


two weeks or it 
trees can prepare for a 
In the first place, their roots can 
These roots 
can store up energy, and when the time 
make fruits. Further 
than this, many of the trees of the arid 
lands legumes, with the legume’s 
power of gathering nitrogen from the 
air, leaving a part of it upon their roots 
to enrich the soil, and using the rest to 


go down indefinitely deep 
comes they can 


are 


make seeds that are rich in nitrogen and. 
therefore, meat 
builders. 


While 


substitutes and tissue 


these facts about the trees of 


arid lands are pregnant with possibili 
ties, they are as yet only possibilities for 
the United States, and the hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of the Western 
plains are in most eases going from bad 
to worse from the overpasturing that is 


destroying the seanty stand of native 
grasses. Often twenty acres of land will 
not now support one ox. The United 


States government has recognized this 
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A COMMON FAILURE IN CULTIVATING HILLSIDES 


The corn on level ground at the right is six feet high; at left 


great vacuum of the West, and the way 
to fill it. Mr. W. T. Zwingle has been 
appointed Dry Land Arboriculturist. He 
has in his hands the raw materials of 
an empire, but the building will be slow, 
and he should have a regiment rather 
than a secant half-dozen to help him. 
Nature is placing wonderful raw mate- 
rials in Mr. Zwingle’s hand, and then 
fairly driving the problem into his face. 
On the plains of Texas, for example, the 
mesquite, a bothersome bush that kills 
out the grass, is moving across the plains 
like an army, taking possession and keep- 
ing all it gets. Why? The fires used 
to run through the tall dead grass every 
few years and kill the young mesquite. 
Recently the hungry eattle ate the grass, 
and there was nothing for the fires to 
run in, so the mesquite steps in and takes 
possession. And the mesquite is a weed. 
It is mostly a bush that won’t become 
a tree, and it is good for nothing. 
But certain varieties of the mesquite 
long ago appealed to the nomad’s wife, 
for the seed is rich and nutritious, and 
for unknown centuries the Indians have 
been making bread of the seed of a va- 
riety of the mesquite that grows in our 
arid lands and attains the size of an ap- 
ple-tree. The mesquite seeds make good 
fattening for pigs, sheep, and goats. 





where fertility is gone from hillside, the corr 


is worthless 


Nature has made many desert possi- 
bilities. One of the botanists of the 
Department of Agriculture has found 
six species of woolly fruited wild al- 
monds growing on the desolate shores of 
Pyramid Lake in the so-called Nevada 
Desert. The desert may yet bloom with 
almonds, for these six varieties bear nu- 
tritious though small and bitter fruit; 
and Mr. Frank Meyer, plant explorer of 
the department, brings back from Central 
Asia the report of wild almonds pro- 
dueing good fruit and good edible oil in 
a climate with an estimated rainfall of 
eight inches per year. 

Foreign lands certainly have many 
more promising trees to offer us when 
once we set out in earnest to breed tree 
crops. We can thus convert hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of almost 
vacant range into fruitful orchards. The 
tree crop will also yield a valuable by- 
product of wood. 

Owing to the long time involved and 
the consequent impossibility of financial 
return to the individual, the breeding 
of these tree crops must depend largely 
upon governments, and governments will 
act in this direction only in response 
to the pressure of intelligence. The 
time for far-seeing constructive work 
has come. 























Comfort 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


HAT October night there was such 
T a glorious, moon-flooded sky that 

groups of people stood looking up 
at it, in an awed, yet half-jocular way, the 
way of the Londoner who regards Nature 
as an old fool and a good joke; a sort 
of grandfather that you are very glad 
to visit in July and August. 

William Amoore, regarding the moon, 
felt strange stirrings of the heart. It 
was a sharp pain, yet he applauded it, 
for he had come to that age when you 
welcome emotion as at least a healthy 
survival. He compared his feelings to 
wearing tight shoes: he had a grotesque 
trick of comparison; they pinched your 
corns if you had any, but their superb 
effect upon the world was gratifying. 
He had small feet, and was proud of them, 
yet they gave him an air of mincing 
when he walked; for he was a big man, 
and scoffers, marking him, might have 
said “ dancing-master.” 

He walked swiftly up Southampton 
Row, unlike those fools who would stand 
still and stare. He considered, marking 
yearningly the silver-flooded sky, that in 
country places lonely houses would throw 
gaunt shadows. Yet the shadows of hills 
would be more gaunt. And how about 
the great tossings of bare branches? He 
turned to the study of several senseless 
tabs (mistaken battlements!) upon the 
jacket of a young person who walked 
blissfully with her young man. Amoore, 
his small feet suddenly stealthy, stalked 
close behind the two, watching these lit- 
tle lovers—such a dingy, petty pair, and 
unconsciously pathetic, the boy with his 
pallid face, the girl with her riotous, 
rankly cheap garments! She wore spec- 
tacles and blinked at each gas- lamp. 
There were weak, tangled strings of 
velvet, tying nothing, on her hat. She 
looked the draggled owl. Her hands were 
bare, and Amoore could have wept at the 
sight of that tawdry ring upon the rough- 
ened finger. The boy was frankly fond- 


ling that hand. Amoore supposed tha 
these two, comic yet noble, expressed i: 
their moon-mood to-night the romance ot 
the whole world. 

He was fully old enough to be th 
father of such a pair. If he and Com 
fort had married 

He dropped violently back, and, curs- 
ing the marvelous sky for the memories 
of bartered things that it evoked, he cut 
up a side street. He decided to get un- 
der a roof without delay. He would go 
and see Snelling. Now Snelling had 
rooms in Great Ormond Street, and he 
was a man of Amoore’s own state—that 
is, a bachelor of forty-five, more or less, 
and possessed of moderate means, upon 
which he idly existed. 

Amoore, moving slowly, felt the strange 
peace of those tall, old houses, with the 
long windows and heavily hooded doors, 
sink into his soul. The narrow strip of 
sky, all rippled and so like a sea, he no 
longer resented. Comfort had lived by 
the sea, and, so far as he knew, she was 
living by it still. Well, then! Let her— 
and what was that to him? 

Snelling was sitting in a room with a 
little fire, but with the windows wide 
open and the blinds drawn up. 

“You also are looking at the moon,” 
Amoore said, when their curt greetings 
were over. “T came in here to get away 
from her. The streets are full of lovers, 
and of people no longer lovers, yet wish- 
ing that they were.” 

“My dear fellow ”—Snelling sounded a 
neat laugh—“ the windows are open be- 
eause the fire made the room too warm. 
Why do you hate the moon and poor, 
dear lovers?” 

As he asked this he seemed to simper, 
for his rosy, small face was well suited 
to feminine expression. There was dis- 
parity between these two men. Snelling 
was fresh-colored and precise; Amoore 
had a long, discontented face, harsh and 
yellow, yet he was handsome in a way; 
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his figure was broad, and his head mas- 
sively set. There was a manner of sea, 
hills, and wind to Amoore. Yet he had 
diverted all this by the life he had led, 
and so in ways he became like Snelling. 
They both carried an air of self -in- 
dulgence and non-achievement. 

“T hate her because I am sick of the 
moon-mood,” said Amoore, sitting down 
by the fire. “And yet I wish that I 
wasn’t sick. You and I are getting old, 
vetting bored, and yet are holding on 
with all our teeth”—he laughed and 
looked at Snelling’s faultless little mouth 

“our own teeth, as yet, to bodily joys. 
It is a suicidal reflection,” rambled 
Amoore. “1 mean the feeling that your 
joy in al! the joys—those that you have 
learned—is becoming daily less. They 
slip away, they evade you, and there are 
no new ones to take their place. The 
imagination remains fresh, but the body 
is jaded. You whip it up, but where’s 
the good ?” 

“You are very cheerful company to- 
night, upon my word!” Snelling, speak- 
ing, fretfully got up and shut the win- 
dows and drew down the blinds. 

“Thank you; but blame the moon.” 
Amoore himself stood up and then sat 
down again. “The changes in London 
are enough to depress men of our age 
and habits, Snelling. Houses are down, 
streets are swept away. That jolly, dis- 
reputable tangle of courts and alleys that 
doubled and twisted between here and 
Pieeadilly Cireus when we were young! 
Do you remember? We’ve lost every- 
thing. The taste is out of all the dishes. 
Take the dirty things away.” 

Amoore grinned at his friend. “ Don’t 
sit so bolt-upright, with an air of being 
ready to grasp the poker. I am neither 
drunk nor mad. See how I read your 
thoughts! And you cannot stop me. 
Don’t attempt it; that’s a dear fellow. 
Let me run right down. That is always 
best with me.” 

Snelling leaned back in the chair, 
resignedly putting the tips of his fingers 
together, staring at his nice socks. Yet 
it was clear that he wanted to say some- 
thing himself, and that it was particular. 
More than once he had half opened his 
mouth, 

“Ts there anything more melancholy 
than the company of men younger than 


COMFORT 
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“ They 


” 


yourself?” demanded Amoore. 
ignore you, they snub you, they 
“They do worse than that: they listen 
to you respectfully,” said Snelling. 
“Think what we might have done and 
what we might have been,” Amoore said. 
“I’m growing to hate the daily paper; 
that is another joy gone. I see in the 
papers the names of men born in my own 
year, or even later, and they have dis- 
tinguished themselves. What have we 
done? What can we ever do now?” 
“Look here, Amoore; you want a di- 
Snelling 
now actually sniggered—‘a wife. The 


gestive tonic, and you want” 


time comes when every man must settle.” 

In this succinct way he expressed—if 
commonly—the common need. Amoore 
felt that. 

“You think so?” he said. “A wife! 
It had not occurred to me.” 

“A wife!” Snelling nodded, wisely. 
“No young girl, but a woman of ripe 
years and warm means.” 

“What a fruity way of putting it! 
Is a plum going to drop into your 
mouth? Is that what you have been try- 
ing to tell me ever since I came in?” 

“Tf you choose to put it in that ec- 
centric way—yes, I am going to get mar- 
ried. The lady in question is of gentle 
birth; please understand that, my dear 
Amoore, onee and for all.” Snelling 
spoke nervously, yet with the dogged air 
of the man who insists that if you ean- 
not respect him you shall at least respect 
his choice. “You will meet her some 
day, as a matter of course,” he added, 
and looked uneasy. 

“Don’t suppose I shall. Who is it?” 

“She owns the Flautist. You know 
the house—a most high-class affair, near 
the British Museum. So many well- 
born women run a pension nowadays, 
don’t they? And it is a paying concern. 
She is a widow; an unfortunate mar- 
riage and a very sad story.” 

“T congratulate you,” returned Amoore. 
He sounded vague, and he stood sharply 
up, looking to the door. He appeared 
to have begotten some new thought. 
“Where will you go for your honey- 
moon? Don’t let it be hills. Grassy 
heights, in my.opinion, are solely for 
young lovers.” 

“Our idea was Dieppe, as a matter 
of fact,” Snelling told him. 
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“ Exeellent; your ideas always are. 
Iler ideas, 1 mean. My mistake is to 
have too much feeling.” He was plainly 
thinking of something else. 

“Exactly. Do things; don’t dwell on 
them,” advised his friend. 
advice to you. Do things; don’t dwell 
on them,” he repeated, cheapening his 
brilliance by a second burnish. 

“Do things. Yes, I will,” promised 
Amoore. He nodded solemnly and jerked 
out his right hand. Snelling shook it. 
Each showed relief at parting. 

When he was alone in the stately, dim 
street, Amoore walked fast. His face 
was puckered ; he looked old, yet eager. 
He presently Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, standing suddenly in a flare of 
lights and traftic. It 
him. 


“That is my 


crossed 


seemed to scare 
He traversed other streets, all of 
them dingy and quiet and very haughty. 

“Suppose,” he said, more than once, 
and with defiant starings at the superb 
sky, “that I went into Sussex and looked 
up Comfort r 


He had meant to take an early train 
next day, but he could not get away 


from the foree of habit; a deadness of 
action, to say nothing of desire, was 
creeping over him in all ways. It was 
his habit each day after breakfast to 
walk from his rooms in King Street to 
his club in St. James’s Square. He did 
this, feeling that he certainly must run 
through the newspapers before he trav- 
eled down to Comfort and asked her, 
point blank, if she would marry him. 
Naturally Comfort would; he never 
doubted it. And no one else had ever 
asked her; of this he already felt sure. 

As he went through his club Amoore 
wondered if this would be his very last 
visit to the place. He reflected upon the 
possibility, feeling jubilant, regretful, 
very youthful, altogether queer. 

He had quite forgotten that on the 
way to Comfort, in her corner of Sussex, 
you had to change at a lonely junction, 
and that the trains never fitted. He 
waited nearly an hour there, and although 
he never fussed over his health, as that 
silly fellow Snelling did, yet he irritably 
wondered if he would get a chill. Take 
it altogether, your body was a nuisance! 
Yet you had not found your soul, and 
you were not even sure that you had one. 
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He had wished to reach Comfort quic 
ly, intangibly. Say that they could ha 
found themselves in each other’s arn 
again upon some dimpled hill! As 
was, here was he, a middle-aged an 
chilly gentleman, fuming at a junctio: 
There was a comic side even to romance: 
and you could not evade it. 

At last, however, he was. walkin 
briskly across the hills, from the drows 
village to the rambling farm-house wher 
Love dwelt. It never erossed his mind 
that Comfort had changed, departed, got 
married, or just died. His step was 
jaunty; how could you step other than 
gaily upon this springy, sweet turf of 
the South-Downs! It was good to see 
them again, the darlings. As he trod 
the broad path that girdled the last hill, 
he was humming; and it was an old air. 
The bag that he carried became nothing 
but a feather-weight, just a fluff of goose- 
down! Comfort, in the past, had made 

Worshipfully 
he onee had watched her stripping the 
quills. 

It must have been just about here 
where first (and last, for that matter!) 
he had kissed ker. Smiling, he stood 
still, looking down at the ground, look- 
ing round at all the gentle undulations 
of successive hills. Yes, it was here, 
close to the disused, overgrown quarry. 
That had been a summer night, and in 
the great cup of the quarry clumps of 
golden, lamp-like little flowers had 
gleamed. Looking close now, his heart 
hurting him, he saw the seeded skeletons 
of flowers—dezcendants of those that he 
had known. Comfort and he had picked 
a bunch each that night. This was the 
place. He nearly stooped to kiss the 
sacred, sheep-trimmed Down; yet he only 
—nearly! He was forty-five—more—and 
he had developed weariness, with some 
humor. 

He went quickly on. Just below were 
the iron gates that shut Comfort away in 
her substantial stone farm-house. He 
could see the elms— noble trees — that 
grouped about the place. As he went up 
the drive, dogs barked. He wondered 
painfully just how and where he would 
find Comfort, and what dress she would 
have on. Did she do her fair hair in the 
same sleek way? It had wound about her 
head, looking like a wreath of ripe corn. 


eushions of goose-down. 
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On the step he stood still, letting the 
black wind blow upon him; watching the 
moon, whieh seemed to treacherously 
ckulk behind a cloud; staring at the door, 
which was low-hung and heavy; asking 
himself, “Is this the right door—Ro- 
mance?” As he pulled the bell and 
heard its peevish complaining within he 
said to himself, freakishly, “ Shall I make 
this a runaway ring?” He could have 
done this safely. He thought, gazing 
desperately into the heart of dark bushes 
growing near, “I could duck down be- 
hind those shrubs and no one be the 
wiser. 

When the maid came, he asked for Miss 
Cobb, and the prosaic sound of Com- 
fort’s surname made him feel an old fool. 
He was dying to run away; but it was 
now too late to play the mischievous small 
boy. The maid-servant led him through 
the square, well-lighted hall and opened 
the drawing-room door. As she did this 
Amoore felt the double sense of fire and 
industry. Instantly afterward he realized 
that the easy, jolly figure over there in 
the full light from the lamp was Com- 
fort’s, and that when he was announced 
she had been machining. 

“Mr. Amoore, miss,” said the maid, 
and shut the door softly as she went 
away. So these old lovers stood trans- 
fixed, in the warm room, and quite alone. 

Comfort changed color; she advanced. 
There was certainly more of her than in 
the past. She was softer and broader, 
and yet in some ways sharper. Amoore, 
noticing everything, demanding much, 
was subtly affronted. 

The peevish pursing of her mouth per- 
haps, her aecentuated air of peasant! 
She had always been of the dairy type. 
Again, he distrusted those fine lines 
round her eyes. They betokened nig- 
gardly activities. His heart dropped. 

“Willie!” she gasped, looking at him 
and then looking back at the machine. 
He had an uneasy feeling that he had 
arrived, untimely, in the middle of an 
important seam. 

She put out both hands and smiled at 
him frankly. Her blue eyes asked him 
a dozen questions. She had pink hands, 
and they carried tokens both of the dairy 
and the oven. Butter-pats and lady- 
like elegancies of little cakes! Amoore 
understood, and he liked it—for those 
Vor. CXXVI.—No. 752.—36 
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hands of hers renewed his youth. They 
had not changed at all. 

Comfort led, or rather induced, him to 
the sofa. It was drawn near to the clear 
fire, and they sank together into square 
cushions filled with goose-down. They 
looked dazed. 

“ This is a surprise, Mr. Amoore,” she 
said, and smiled kindly at him again. 

“Why Mr. Amoore? You called me 
Willie in your first surprise.” He was 
blinking round him at the traditional 
peace of the place: the hearth, where 
wood burned; pictures on the wall, which 
he remembered; a polished card - table 
over there, with drawing-room baubles of 
the old-fashioned heirloom sort disposed 
upon it. 

“Very well. I will call you Willie,” 
said Comfort. She beamed. There was 
candid joy all over her wholesome face. 
A little too unabashed, perhaps? Amoore 
was most mournfully critical on this his 
great night of return. 

“You used to call me all sorts of 
things,” he reminded her, so shyly that 
it seemed as if he, sad and grizzled man, 
were a maiden and a wooed one. 

Comfort laughed. It was a touch too 
ringingasound! “TknowIdid. Willie, 
Will, Billiam, William, Bill.” She fin- 
ished these names off helplessly, suddenly 
seeming to flinch and retreat. She dis- 
missed her hearty, open manner — that 
healthy, too wholesome air which made 
Amoore feel as if a draught blew through 
some crack of the door! 

“Good heavens, Comfort, my dear!” 
He caught her housewifely hands in one 
of his, and he remarked, with gloating, 
nice little dimples and no rings! “ How 
madly we loved each other—this boy ”— 
he touched his sleeve with his free hand 
—“that girl! Can’t we coax it all back? 
Let us lose our wits again. Help me, 
dear!” 

He sounded so imploring. Comfort, as 
she would have phrased it, felt put out. 
An awkward yet youthful air of falter 
overcame her, and it encouraged Amoore. 
He forgot that she had grown broad and 
that he had grown gray. 

“What a romance!” he murmured. 
“You were seventeen; your mother 
found out and was angry. It was the 
very finest feeling, that early love of ours, 
and we only got punished for it, poor 
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little beggars! We were just fairies got 
astray; and they put us in the parish 
pound.” 

He laughed; he studied her downcast 
face. Her eyelids got pink; yet she 
showed proper restraint, and no tear fell. 
He was alarmed, when she at last looked 
up, by her calm air of affection. Not 
for affection—diluted fluid—had he come 
striding across the charming hills to- 
night beneath the compelling moon. 

“T want to laugh and kiss and ery,” 
he confessed, “all in a breath, my love.” 

Comfort now betrayed an air of re- 
straining him. She was distrustful—as 
your practical person always is—of pure 
romance. Amoore thought, as he met 
her embarrassed glance, that it really 
might have been Snelling’s. 

“ Why did they not let us get married ?”’ 
he asked, petulantly. “They were fool- 
ish, the four of them. Why was it?’ 

“Your father did not consider a tenant- 
farmer’s daughter a good enough match,” 
explained Comfort. She sounded simple 
and spiteful. “And they are all dead,” 
she added, with the proper sigh that was 
due to her own parents and to his. 

“Who manages the farm for you? 
And are you here alone?” asked Amoore. 
She had made him, for the moment, 
practical. 

“T am alone. I could not bear to 
leave the old place. Walter Buckman 
manages. Do you rémember him ?”’ 

“Rather! A narrow man, with eyes 
set high in his face.” 

“T’ve never noticed his eyes,” returned 
Comfort, thoughtfully; and she seemed 
to be conscientiously trying to recall 
them. “He makes the farm pay; an 
excellent bailiff.” Amoore had a horrid 
feeling that she would now begin to in- 
struct him upon the state of the markets. 

“Tt all seems so petty—the old people’s 
opposition,” he said, hurriedly. “My 
father had high hopes of me. But I’ve 
done nothing, and I am forty-four.” 

“ Forty-six next August, Billiam.” 

“Ts it? Then you—” 

“ Forty-three,” said Comfort, calmly. 

Amoore began to talk to her as he 
never would have talked to any man. 
He spoke of his vague ambitions, his 
sour hopes, and lean regrets; of all the 
things that he had not done, nor even 
essayed to do. The sense of self-torture 
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blazed in him, and his arm, which bold), 
he had put round her, became more rivi\| 
and less that of the lover. Yet, dis- 
encumbering himself, he knew quite w: 
that limited good women of the Comfor: 
sort did not understand this sort of pair: 
would not, could not. Yet they listen 
patiently, and that was something. 

“They ought to have shipped me : 
the Colonies. I wanted to go. 
cramped life has been my ruin,” he eo: 
cluded. 

Growing more gloomy, he considere:| 
his trivial bachelor days. Things tha: 
until now had seemed harmless, just oc- 
easional turns taking their proper plac 
in the programme, grew in import. The: 
divided him from peace, innocence, ani 
Comfort. They were a gulf. Up til! 
this moment he had been bored. Noy 
he was tortured. Yet he rather weleomed 
this new feeling of remorse, since at 
least it was a sharp, live pain. Ii 
jumped up. 

“Shall we go into the garden? Do! 
Let us look at the moon. I hated her 
last night, but to-night I would kiss 
her—if I could, and if you would prom- 
ise not to be jealous.” He grinned fond- 
ly at Comfort, and she certainly blushed. 

“You don’t think ”—she turned the 
latch of the long window—“ that we shal! 
find it too cold out there?” 

“Cold! No. Yet the wind, now | 
think of it, was sharp between my 
shoulder-blades as I crossed the Downs 
to-night.” This was rueful admission 
for a romanticist. Amoore’s face twisted 
as he talked. 

Comfort said, sensibly: “ The hills are 
heavy with dew on these autumn nights. 
I get a touch of rheumatism in my knee 
sometimes.” 

He flung the window wider back and 
stepped out. “Come along,” he cried, 
masterfully. 

Comfort came. 

“Do you remember,” he asked her, as 
they moved thoughtfully beneath the 
thrilling moon, “that your mother used 
to send you round with charitable messes 
to sick old women? I would meet you 
on the way.” 

She nodded. “ At the stile,” she said; 
“and I never pass by without remember- 
ing you, Billy.” 

“As I came across the hills to-night 
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| saw the specters of those yellow flowers 
sticking up round the death-white cheeks 
of the quarry. We picked a bunch each 
that July night.” 

Comfort said, sentimentally, “ I’ve kept 
wine.” Her calm blue eyes asked him, 
“Have you?” 

She stooped to a flower-bed and said, 

a thoughtful, rather worried way: 
“|’vye never seen petunias such a strange 
olor. The moon changes everything. 
Did you shut the window, Willie, when 
we came out?” 

He nodded-—a gruff enough jerk of the 
head. He looked at the marvelous petu- 
nias. They were purple—their lawful 
tint—yet they were more warm than any 
earthly wine. 


He had all along known that Comfort 
would consent, and when they returned 
to the house, betrothed, he felt convinced 
that they were going to be marvelously 
happy. There was some special essence 
to a late love. And they certainly loved 
each other: the test of this was that 
after many years of silence, they had re- 
newed romantic speech. 

In the warm drawing-room, as they 
stood there again, feeling perhaps sheep- 
ish, Comfort’s eyes were sparkling. 
They looked very blue and hard. Amoore 
with his hateful sense of divination— 
that eritieal faculty which destroyed his 
joys for him—knew that she was filled 
with a feminine sense of triumph. She 
would be proud to show him off, to pre- 
tend that this was why she had never 
married any one else. For she had, of 
course, reached the stage of being spoken 
of by her contemporary women as “ poor 
dear Comfort.” The younger women 
would say, behind her back, “Poor old 
Miss Cobb.”” Amoore knew. 

“You must go now,” she was saying 
to him. “They will give you a bed at 
the Dappled Cow. Mrs. Trip is most 
reliable. Everything will be aired and 
ready.” She glanced at the clock and 
added: “It really isn’t late. October 
evenings do draw in.” 

“Mother Trip! Is she alive still? 
Nothing changes down here.” Amoore 
looked reflective and dismayed. 

“Nothing changes,” said Comfort, 
placidly; “and how surprised she will be 
to see you!” She giggled. 
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“T shall be a surprise to the whole 
neighborhood, and a gratification,” re- 
turned Amoore, twinkling at his love’s 
triumphant face. 


After this night the weather broke up, 
and every one rejoiced. It had been a 
dry summer. The country was parched. 
Amoore, lying in the guest-room of the 
Dappled Cow, awoke every morning to 
the sound of rain. He would lie melan- 
choly and quiet, studying the rain, the 
sound of it, the sense of it. He saw the 
hills shrouded, saw lonely birds fly low 
against the background of unimaginative 
sky. He would turn fretfully upon the 
pillow, waking early. Already he was 
sick of the smell of those sheets so 
heavily lavendered by Mother Trip. 
There was a fatuous manner of innocence 
to lavender. 

Every morning Amoore would recall 
that night of his return; would cherish 
the madeap memory of that grand stride 
across the hills; would live again that 
moon-lit moment when, once more, he had 
kissed Comfort, out there in her scented 
garden. He asked himself—he was al- 
ways asking—whether it would not have 
been better had he made that ring at 
her door a runaway ring. Feelings of 
that swift sort never led you wrong. 

“T could just as well have ducked 
down behind a shrub,” he moaned to his 
pillow, then shook and thumped _ it, 
searching for an easier place. 

He was committed to Comfort. They 
had arranged to get married soon, and 
they were going to Canada for their 
honeymoon. She wanted to study farm- 
ing methods over there, and he wanted 
to feel what a big country was like. 

He was naturally a great deal in Com- 
fort’s company. He talked to her, being 
the sort of person who must tell things. 
He knew all the time, whether he spoke 
of noble dreamings or owned to mean 
deeds, that she remained oblivious. Now 
and again he, perhaps, assaulted her 
simplicities, and he grew to loathe her 
clear glance and slow smile. They made 
him feel unclean. 

He went with Comfort upon her chari- 
table rounds. She was doing—the dear 
thing—what her mother and her grand- 
mother had done before her. To’ go 
round with a girl in a mood of stolen 
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joy twenty-five years ago—that was 
one thing! To go round with a woman 
over forty, and certainly fat, and whom 
you were going to marry—that was an- 
other! Going to the cottages with her, 
what was it but a horrid ordeal? Ma- 
trons grinned benignly at him. 

One day he passed her stout stone farm- 
house as if he were a thief; stooping, even, 
glancing anxiously at her rows of bright 
windows. Fitful winter sun was on them, 
just for once. He felt stealthy. He felt 
as he had felt when he stole behind 
those mean London lovers last October. 
He stayed up there, close by the quarry, 
all day, until the ragged moon arose. 

He was tired and hungry. For many 
hours he had been walking about or sit- 
ting down on the damp, close-cropped 
grass, just resentfully staring. Yet he 
felt that there were two things he could 
not possibly do: one was to go and sit 
with Comfort in her nicely arranged 
drawing-room and watch her useful pink 
hand turn the machine-handle; the other 
was to go and lie in his lavendered bed at 
the Dappled Cow. The deadly quietness 
of the country at night had now begun 
to frighten him, just as if he were a 
slum child down for a fortnight. 

There was perhaps, for some, abiding 
happiness to be found in life. Yet cer- 
tainly he had missed it. And—always 
comparing his feelings to actual things 
—he felt that he stood with his nose close 
to a wall. If he tried to go on—that 
is, if he married poor old Comfort— 
there would soon be no skin, no nose, no 
face, no man! He laughed heartily. 
Doleful hills took up this mirth—and 
they sounded rather cracked. You can- 
not laugh too suddenly. 

Amoore stood watching the moon 
rise. Before this he had stood, in the 
same spot near the quarry, watching the 
sun set. The sky had been sulphur- 
eolored; and scornfully he muttered to it: 
“Simpleton! It takes a London fog to 
do this sort of thing properly!” 

He stood looking at the irregular 
moon — desolate, swaying, with neither 
strength nor hope to him. 

Yet Comfort, when at last she came to 
look for him, noticed nothing in par- 
ticular. She was just annoyed. William 
did annoy you. She came along the 
broad, soft path of grass that made a 


eincture for this hill, where twenty-tiy, 
years ago she and Amoore had gone maj 
with young love. She trod ginger); 
thankful for the stout soles of her boo: 
afraid of slipping. She put a peevis| 
hand on Amoore’s arm. 

He started savagely, and he said « 
word. She called it swearing, and | 
cross; disgusted, too! ka 

“William! How provoking you ar! 4 
I have been frightened to death. It E 
too bad. It looks so singular before 
servants, and what will the Dappled C 
people think? I sent to ask where , 
were, and Mrs. Trip had not seen j 
since the morning.” 

“She didn’t deny that my bed ha 
been slept in, did she?’ demanded 
Amoore, and he looked very wild. 

The moon was on both their fac 
his rent by moods, Comfort’s made old 
by puny temper. 

“Do control yourself,’ she said 
“ Have you, have you—” 

“You think I’ve been drinking? ‘S: 
did Snelling. All of you people think 
alike. You all say, behind my back, tha 
I’m a queer chap. But I’m not, really.” 
He had begun angrily. “I’m just lik 
everybody else,” he insisted, and looked 
pathetic. 

Comfort had neither eyes nor time for 
observation. “Come down the hill,” shi 
said, and took his arm in her firm fin- 
gers. She certainly tried to guide, di- 
rect, and control his steps. She looked 
perplexed, affronted, and most unhappy. 
Amoore noticed it all, but he no longer 
eared. Yet, making one last effort—an< 
for life, as it were—he dug his heels 
into the wet turf, stood stock-still, and 
drew her to him bluntly. She was novw 
really afraid, and she looked up at th 
moon as you would appeal to a police- 
men! 

“My darling, can’t you realize? Oh, 
don’t drive me too far, Comfort! Why 
won’t you understand?” he said, with his 
head touching hers. “Comfort! Think 
of years ago. Remember, love—my dear! 
—it was here, just here, and I kissed you. 
A first kiss, an only kiss!” 

“T know you did, Bill dear. A first 
kiss—an only kiss! I’m glad to hear you 
say that; sometimes I haven’t felt sure, 
for you talked so strangely of your 
bachelor life in London. But that isn’t 
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HE WENT WITH COMFORT UPON HER CHARITABLE ROUNDS 
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any reason—is it?—for behaving in this 
childish way. Let us get home as quickly 
as we can. My knee does hurt me so, 
I may be laid up after this, for all 
k..ow. Yet I had to come myself, and 
com: alone, for I did not want the ser- 
vants to think you peculiar. You are 
such an odd old thing, you know.” 

In the moonshine he could see her 
smiling at him in such a calm, quite 
motherly way. 

“T suppose I am—odd,” he returned. 

She heard him say this over to himself 
more than once as, placidly, they jogged 
down the hill toward her warm house. 
She was glad that she had brought him 
to his senses. 

“You'll come in?” she said, as they 
stood at the gate. “It is rather late, but 
I wanted to ask your advice about sev- 
eral things. Have you had any supper?” 

“Supper! Don’t think I want any.” 

‘But of course you do. Come in.” 
She sounded very shocked. 

He followed her docilely up the drive. 
She was thinking as she cautiously 
opened the house door how perfectly 
charming and easy to get on with he 
could be if he liked. When they stood 
in the cheerful hall she blinked at him. 
Sudden lamplight bewildered them both. 

“Do you know,” she said, puckering 

her fresh face, “that I don’t believe 
the harness-room is locked. Would you 
mind going to the back to see?” 

“Tl go; of course I'll go.” Amoore 
turned quickly away, as if he were glad 
Then he came just as swiftly back. 

“Dear, darling Comfort,” he said, most 
tenderly, “you'll be glad to be married, 
won’t you?” 

He knew so mournfully that this was 
the strongest feeling left in her: the de- 
sire to be a married woman. She was 
of the type and station which thinks 
celibacy carries some faint disgrace. She 
wished at last to assert herself, to be a 
matron among matrons. As to yellow 
flowers in the cup of a quarry, and to 
petunias more deeply wine-tinted than 
wine—and to the kisses which came as 
you stood by such blossoms—what did 
Comfort know or care! Moments of 
that sort made her feel a fool, just as, in- 
dulgently, she knew her lover to be one. 

“Of course I shall be glad, my dear,” 
she said, sincerely, “and glad, too, when 


to go. 





all the fuss is over. Don’t cuddle me 
out into the hall like this, Willie. It 
isn’t ”—she sniggered, and he hated her 
suddenly—“ safe.” 

Those two words—cuddle and 
Amoore would have cut out all tongues 
that said them! 

“T’ll go and lock the harness-room,” 
he said. Comfort could not see his face, 
but it was flaming. 

The door of the harness-room was 
wide open, and the moon was winking 
in on bits of well-rubbed brass. He stood 
in the room, looking at the harness. Out 
there across the iron fence in a paddock 
Comfort’s old mare was munching. She, 
too, was old, yet she was happy—out there 
to grass, getting fatter every day. Did 
you ask other things of life? 

“You are happy; but I haven’t got the 
trick somehow, my sweet. It is all trick,” 
Amoore said, speaking very gently to the 
beast, and as if he spoke to Comfort. 

Over a beam in the harness-room hung 
that careless rope. Now who had hung 
it there, and when and why? Eloquent 
hands, anyway! Amoore looked at it, 
touched it, tested it. And he thought 
that he had quite made up his mind. 

It might really be less trouble to put 
that bit of rope a soft rope, rather 
frayed, and would it hold?—about your 
neck than to go on feeling so surprising- 
ly bored. To walk about the world, a 
dead man, paralyzed, of the soul—what 
was it? 

As he did not return to the house, 
Comfort again went out to look for him. 
She was now more annoyed than ever; 
moreover, she did not go at all for some 
little time. Up-stairs in her bedroom she 
had bathed her stiff knee with water as 
hot as she could bear. 

She called out as she came, saying at 
sharp intervals, “ William!” 

Then, door of the 
harness-room, and feeling afraid, yet be- 
coming suddenly tender to him, she fal- 
foolishly: ‘“ William! Are you 


safe! 





stopping at the 


tered 
there?” 

There was no answer. Comfort, her 
pleasant voice quavering now and elo- 
quent with all kinds of feelings—since 
Amoore’s life and his love meant more to 
her than he knew—continued, quite tear- 
fully: “It is not like you to play prac- 
tical jokes. Come out.” 
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There was no reply. There was noth- 
ing but a wide-awake twinkle upon all 
those carefully rubbed points of brass in 
the harness that hung upon the wall: 
that, and the bitter munching of the mare. 

The door was flung back. Shivering, 
Comfort stepped in at last. She looked 
quickly about her, and forever the ar- 
rogant glitter which so constantly had 
gleamed in her eyes of late died down. 
Amoore, with his trick of comparison, 
would have said, had he seen, that ar- 
rogance merely peeled away, revealing 
a lovelier and a more lofty light which 
had been burning behind all the time. 
Comfort—with the moon—stood marking 
Amoore. 

Now the moon was an elfish thing, and 
constantly led men astray. It had played 
Amoore a trick last October; it was not 
steadfast this January night. For his 
mood had changed, and the quality which 
made him forever deviate and fall far 
short had saved his life now. 

“Didn’t you hear me call?’ asked 
Comfort, and her voice was chill with 
horror. For she saw what he held in his 
hand. 

“Oh, yes, I heard, and I wouldn’t an- 
swer,” he returned, foolishly. 

As he spoke he let the end fall from 
his fingers, and the rope again swung, 
looking flippant, from the beam. 

“Billy!” Comfort seemed to sob. She 
realized. She was not stupid any more, 
but very tender; there had been in her 
from the first more insight than Amoore 
suspected. He looked at her. At first it 
was a dull, cold look, and one almost of 
enmity; then, slowly, it lighted. For he 
suddenly found in Comfort certain depths 
where, before, he had surmised there 
were only shallows. She stepped up 
close to him, put her arms round his 
neck, her head upon his wide shoulder, 
and he felt that she was crying. 

“You thought,” she asked, almost con- 
temptuously. “that I did not understand 
you all this time?” 

“ What, dear, what?” he asked, at once, 
breathlessly. Was it possible that all 
along he had not understood her? 

“Why, the disappointment,” said Com- 
fort, her voice sounding muffled and very 
piteous. “Don’t you think that it is the 
same for us both, and as bad for me as 
for you, when we are past forty?” 
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Here was a link between them and 
fast forged; it was the link of suffer 
ing. 

Amoore lifted up her head and looked 
at her. “Tell me what you feel,” he 
said, very simply. 

“Being an old maid and what it 
means to me,” she returned, frankly. 
“That is what I feel. All the years, 
Billy; nobody looking at me _ twice, 
nobody asking me. Other girls getting 
married quite as a matter of cours: 
Ethel and Mamie and even little Joan 
settling down and having children, all o! 
them, with a man and a home of their 
very own. It would never have been so 
bad if you had not kissed me by the 
quarry that night and made me under- 
stand. Just to be an aunt,” she pro- 
ceeded, with a mournfulness that broke 
Amoore’s heart and bound him to her, 
“when you longed to be a mother. If 
I had been a man and could have gon 
out in the world! But to be a woman 
and just to stay here. It hardly seemed 
worth while to be a woman at all. I’n 
saying it all to you to-night—the things 
I’ve felt and cried about and have hard- 
ly put into words and never thought 
to say. Then you returned that night. 
What it meant to me! And I could se 
that you felt I was thinking more of th: 
sewing-machine than of you.” At this 
touch Amoore flinched, and he rejoiced 
For she had understood him, in a sense, 
all along. 

“We were old, too old, for all that w: 
had been wanting,” Comfort was saying 
to him, wisely. “ You tried to bring it 
back, to pretend that we were young, and 
I could not help feeling that it made us 
seem ridiculous. But, oh, my darling, 
there must be something even better left 
for you and for me, because we have 
waited so long and wanted so much.” 

She put her head down again, her mood 
of eloquence over. Probably never any 
more would she be eloquent. Yet she had 
spoken to-night, and, speaking, had as- 
sured herself with Amoore. He could 
feel the quiver of her passionate crying, 
there upon his shoulder, while the white 
mare munched, and the moon looked sar- 
donically in at this vastly changed scene. 

“Yes,” he said, quietly; “there must 
be, and there is. Don’t ery. We will go 
and find it.” 
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RECENT ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES ALONG RED RIVER, ARKANSAS 


pi BY H. NEWELL WARDLE 


MERICA also has its valleys of the 
Nile, where the prehistoric lords 
of the soil built their mounded 

tombs, and the river spreads its yearly 
tribute over the relics of ancient and 
forgotten cultures. Ancient indeed! for 
even the river, flowing through rich al- 
luvial lands—at once the womb and wind- 
ng-sheet of agricultural civilizations— 





is cut new channels for itself, abandon- 





ing the old—sometimes mere carcasses of 
vatercourses, festering in the sun, some- 
times only the fossil imprint, a grave 
amid the graves. So it is with Red 
River in southwestern Arkansas. 

Yet little at Haley Place, with its bot- 
tom-lands, its “lake” or deserted river- 
bed, and its weathered mounds, served to 
distinguish it from many another such 
along the river. A few stone arrow- 
points and shards and the occasional ves- 
sel were not enough to mark it as the 
site of the most notable discovery in 
American archeology since the excava- 
tion of prehistoric Moundville in Ala- 
bama. Like the Moundville discoveries, 
these latest have fallen to the fortune of 
Mr. Clarence B. Moore, exploring on be- 
half of The Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, and truly no less con- 
scientious or skilful archeologist could 
have unearthed the ancient, whose bones 
lay some three-and-twenty feet beneath 
the summit of his tumulus. 

From its sluggish outflow to the Mis- 
sissippi, up through the level lands of 
Louisiana, turning westward in extreme 
southwestern Arkansas, along the bound- 
ary of Texas, the expedition had followed 
Red River. The steam - yacht Gopher, 
carrying all the men and means neces- 
sary for thorough excavation, along some 
five hundred miles of the meandering 
course, served as a shifting base for 
the exploration of every available mound 
and hillock that gave promise of hid- 
den things. Archologically, all this was 
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lerra incognita. In great floods, like 
those of 1908 and 1912, these mounds are 
refuge heights above the waste of waters 
that sweep the wide flood-plain of Red 
River. Permission to dig in them, so 
kindly granted by the owners, was es- 
teemed a great courtesy. In Louisiana 
the silting or the wash had obliterated 
most traces of ancient cultures. Here 
and there occurred an interesting find, 
but only after entry on Arkansas ground 
came the great discovery of Haley Place. 

Close to Haley “lake” is a low, arti- 
ficial eminence, carved and washed by the 
storms and floods of centuries. A little 
beyond rises a quadrangular mound, the 
largest of the group. Yet farther to the 
north and west is a third, with broad top 
and rounded base, while more than a 
mile away stand two other hills raised 
by the hand of man. All around lie the 
level corn-lands, spread layer on layer 
with the yellow wash of the risen river 
that covers the blackened shard-strewn 
soil of aboriginal times, and somewhere 
conceals a cemetery. Upon the most 
massive structure, once squared to the 
quarters of the world, and terraced above 
like the ethereal edifice on high, was 
doubtless reared the temple of the great 
and elemental god, born of the philosophy 
and the aspiration of his chosen people, 
and with them now journeyed down to 
the land of shades. No grave, no splinter 
of bone, flint-flake, nor shard, not a hand- 
ful of ashes from century-cold fires told 
of man’s presence there. Beneath the 
dark surface soil, the explorer’s spade 
turned only the crude yellowish sand, 
virgin as on the day the last weary 
builder toiled up the slope, loosed her 
burden-strap and spread out the contents 
of her carrying-basket, and the watching 
priest said: “It is finished!” 

The disappointing sterility of the great 
mound was more than compensated by 
the revelations of the lesser to the north- 
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west. With but two-thirds of the for- 
mer’s height and a diameter of not more 
than eighty feet, it yet held the most 
remarkable group of burials ever found 
in the United States. Here the first trial- 
hole raised blackened soil—and expecta- 
tions. 

The first burial encountered told a 
tragic story. More than six feet below 
the summit of the mound had been laid 
to rest the body of a warrior. Only the 
body, alas!—the skull was missing. Shot 
to the heart by an arrow, the stone point 
whereof lay there among the moldering 
ribs, upon his prostrate body the enemy 
had counted coups, and carried away the 
severed head as trophy. For this was 
the custom of the ancients. Among ‘the 
tribes west of the Mississippi scalping 
was not practised till early historic times. 
The European introduced it there, by 
example and by proffered bounty upon 
the less ghastly trophy. Perhaps the 
enemy had reft this one also of shield 
and bow and quiver, for only the one 
fatal arrow-point lay with the interment. 
Into the world beyond he passed unarmed 
and ill provided for the journey. Two 
earthen bottles of water they had given 
him, and his drinking-cup of shell. Two 
pipes of earthenware they laid by his 
right arm—and that was all. How many 
moceasins he took on that weary trail 
none may say, but truly his spirit trav- 
eled light. 

The southeastern edge of the circular 
summit concealed, at a slightly greater 
depth, a yet more horrid history. In this 
case the skull was present, but seemingly 
no trunk had ever lain within the grave. 
The narrow space between the upper end 
of the solitary thigh-bone and the skull, 
as it rested on the rotting pin of bone, 
once caught through the long hair; the 
position of the undisturbed bones from 
toe to knee, lying at right angles to the 
disjointed femur, were significant of the 
loss. Evidently into the grave-pit had 
been hastily cast the remnants of a dis- 
membered body. The trunk, with both 
arms and one thigh, was not in the 
possession of the mourners when they 
gave to the dead an honorable sepulture, 
with his beads and trinkets of wrought 
conch - shell and many a pottery vessel 
now hopelessly crushed to bits. His bone 
tools and sandstone hone, once contained 


in the little pouch of perishable stuff, an 
two long pipes of earthenware were wit 
him. By the grave-wall lay or sto 
two other pipes. By his feet lay a litt), 
heap of slender points of flint that ha: 
tipped the arrows in the rotted quiv 
and at the foot of the grave was a han 
some battle-ax of polished basanite, +! 
mark of the vanished handle yet plain! 
apparent upon it, though the arms th: 
should wield it were gone. The histor 
of this strange loss is to be found on! 
in the unwritten records of one of thos 
terrible tribes to the south, who cer:- 
moniously ate the bodies—and the valor 
of their fallen foes. 

Both of these tragie graves had bee: 
cut on the left by later and deeper buria! 
pits. Tracing such an ancient diggin: 
through a couple of feet of soft top-so 
and more than eight feet of earth so dr 
and hard that only the pickax serve: 
to excavate it, the explorers came upo 
the dark layer that marked the surfac: 
of the land before the mound was heape«! 
upon it. The pit passed through thi- 
layer and penetrated to the subsoil. Th 
careful attention to minute details tha 
characterizes all Mr. Moore’s work le! 
here to the penetration of the inmos' 
secret of the place. A slight disturbanc 
of the old surface soil was noticed at 
point beneath the center of the moun: 
where no grave had broken the continui' 
of the artificial layers above in all t! 
eleven feet of elevation. Surely expect 
tion had rarely delved so deep to realiz: 
tion. Down, down went the digger: 
searching the newly discovered and most 
ancient shaft to its bottom—twelve fee: 
below the old land level. Once half-wa; 
down, coming upon the underlying sand. 
the grave walls were no longer traceable. 
and the floor seemed of nature’s laying. 
undisturbed by man. On closer examina- 
tion, tiny clods of yellow clay amid the 
sand gave the clue, and the digging went 
on. A couple of feet more, and part of 
the jaw-bone of a deer pointed to deeper 
things. 

That was a generous grave—some six 
feet by eight—and into its bark or skin- 
lined depths had been heaped the gath- 
ered wealth of a long and notable career 
—perhaps also the grave-gifts of a sor- 
rowing people. Plaited mats and painted 
skins, fabrics of cotton, bast, and feather- 
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formed that 


il couch, all have gone with the cor- 


rk whatever else had 


ntible things of this world, and only 


e deep black laver beneath the bones 
; of their one-time presence there. 
on them had been laid to rest all that 
s mortal of a great chief, powerful of 


ysique and an 





ent of days. 
Above the mas- 
e skull, with 
ts artificially flat 
ened fore head, lay 
crosswise a taper- 
ng, tubular bead | 


ff wrought conch- 
hell, once thread 
ed in the long 
hair. Ate ach side 
vere the she ll ear- 
disks, ornamented 
with coppe r bosses. 
Around the neck 
had hung a string 
of pie reed pearls, 
forty-eight in all. 
Of the red- gold 
copper arm-band 
only a green stain 
on the right hu- 
mérus remained, 
and the 


rn low was 


wristlet 





alone 
represented by two 
minute shell disks (Hales 
with their central 
bosses of copper 
a part of its decoration. Strings of large 
barrel- shaped beads of shell had been 
coiled round and round the ankles. From 
the left knee-ornament two shell beads 
were found. 

Doubtless the aged chief had been a 
seer, for close to the thigh, 
medicine-pouch must have hung, lay a 


where the 


large quartz erystal, its careful wrap- 
pings gone, its mystery lost. Two other 
crystals had had their place in what was 
probably a sacred bundle, laid across the 
Along with much of 
perishable matter—skins of beasts and 


head of the grave. 


birds, sacks of sacred tobacco, perhaps 

that had bulked it more than eighteen 

inches thick, it had contained a turtle 

rattle, two alligator teeth pierced for 

pendants, a mussel-shell, a pebble, an im- 

plement of bone, and the red ceremonial 
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Here also lay a beautiful but- 
te rtly-stone of rock ery stal, that had lost 


pigme nt. 
a wing. But the chief had set high value 
on the jewel—or insignia—and carefully 
smoothed down the broken surface to 
A mask had prob 
ably rested on his left shoulder, for there 


wear it as a pendant. 


were found two 
disks and seven 
elliptical 
sections of shell 


rudely 


which may have 
gleamed as eyes 
and teeth from 
the face of some 
supernatural one. 

But the master 
of the mound was 
warrior as well 
No less 


than four piles 


as priest. 


of barbed pro- 
jectile - points 
marked where the 
sheaves of arrows, 
with their van- 
ished 
quivers, and a 
the col- 


peceary, 


bows and 


bone . of 
lared 

that no longer 
roams the Ar- 
forests, 





kansas 





had lain, some to 
Place) the left of the 

burial, some down 

in the corner be- 
neath a great store of culinary vessels, 
that spoke of the plentiful feasts of the 
life hereafter. 
chipped from flint and clear rock erystal, 
their mystery faded had 


One little group, rudely 


perchance, ere 
worn the painted shafts of the medicine- 
arrow. 

The flint point of a knife, a celt of 
quartzite, a chisel, a rotted bone tool, 
accompanied the deposit of four pipes in 
the upper corner of the grave. A little 
farther along, three earthenware pipes 
had been placed vertically, bowls down, 
against the wall. All were of the new 
monoceramie type, common throughout 
this Haley Place mound. 
slender stem, projecting beyond the eoni- 
eal bowl, and hollow even in the pro- 
jection, harks back to the primitive reed 
stem thrust throuch a corn-cob bowl. 


The long and 








Their peculiar position in the pit char- 
acterizes the ceremonial arrangement of 
Two of these, and two 
more that lay at his left side, had suf- 
fered breakage and loss during the life- 
time of the chief. 

Yet more 


the cultus pipe. 


remarkable was his effigy- 
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men. The up-curling smoke breathed it 
mystic message in terms intelligible 

the ambient supernaturai throng. T| 
carved wooden stem of the ceremoni 
calumet, painted and decked with t! 
feathers and the skins of birds, laden wit 


syinbolism, was itself a prayer and 
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oath made tangible. Th 
wreaths dissolved, the em 
bers cold, the guests «de 


parted, the pipe remained 

visible record of personal or 
tribal history, a document 
on file, 
taken 


sometimes to ly 
from its wrappings, 
stood upright against th 
forked stick in the 
ceremonially 


plac 
made clean, 
and read again in the light 
of newly kindled fires. In 
this out-of-the-way nook of 
the world of long ago, where 
the long-stemmed pipe of 
earthenware had _ replaced 
the reed-stemmed bowl, thi 
fragile clay was subject to 
the accidents of handling, 
and sometimes shorter and 
shorter grew the stem with 
the passage of the 
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pipe of limestone. The placid oval face 
with closed eyes is a striking piece of 
portraiture. The oval bead threaded on 
the lock of hair reealls the large shell 
beads thrice found above the heads of 
the men of this mound. The body of 
the figure, represented as on all-fours, 
forms the bowl. The upper limbs are not 
worked out, but the lower are carved and 
adorned with anklets, and two did not 
suffice, for a third leg, with its anklet, 
appears behind, pendent below the stem- 
hole. 

The large number of pipes found with 
the old chief raises many questions. Smok- 
ing was never a matter of mere personal 
or social pleasure. No ancient American 
had his pipe-rack in the modern sense. 
Ofttimes the single pipe went round the 
circle, from the Sun and the Lords of 
the Quarters, to the mouths of mortal 











years. 
Here, then, in the many 
sacred tobacco - hearths in- 


terred with this great chief- 

tain, may lie the records of 

blood - brotherhoods 
friendships vowed, and 

alliances offensive and defensive mad 
It were worth much to take the great 
rock erystal of the seer and conjure up 
the figure of the master of the mound, 
as he must have looked in all the rich- 
ness of his vanished robes, standing be- 
fore the temple on that other mound, 
when his keen ear caught the plash of th 
swaying paddle as the long dugbdut glided 
up to the landing; when he watched with 
impassive face and a quickening puls 
the sinuous line of the embassy that 
brought the calumet, and heard the chack ! 
chack! of the turtle-rattle, swung from 
gartered knee, as the moceasined feet 
stamped out the measure of the dance: 
to see him as he took the proffered long 
stemmed pipe, and, slowly turning, waft 
ed the prayerful smoke to the Lords of 
the four world-quarters, and with silent 
invocation called upon his gods to wit- 


sworn, 
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the hour. 
Other great chiefs have 
had greater tumuli, but this 


ness the solemn treaty of | 


vas the strangest, the most 
imposing burial of the New 
World. How the ancients 
7 dug that deep grave, with 
. their primitive tools of wood 
4 and bison shoulder-blade, is 
a marvel; but when they 
E had laid therein the old 
Be chief with the store of treas- 
ire due unto his rank, they 
he aped the hillock over him, 
7 + and remembered his resting- 
i place. In the troubled days 
that followed, the warriors 


we 


now known as Burials No. 1 
and No. 3 met their tragic 
=; ends, and were laid in the 
old chief's mound. Perhaps 
their comrades, as_ they 





flung up the hardened earth, 











paused many times, ere they 
sank the shafts some seven COOKING-VESSEL WITH CORD DECORATION 


feet, to scan with anxious (Haley Place) 





glance each sheltering bush 

and tree for sign of the ex- 

pected enemy. However that may be, tion to be forgotten, for both were cut 
the graves of the headless and of the by later inhumations; but the owner of 
bodiless brave were driven only half the tumulus was an ever-present memory, 
as deep as that remarkable circle of and the mounded soil lay undisturbed 
burial-pits, surrounding the master of above him. 





the mound, where lie the bones of those Whether the seven notables who rest 
who took the spirit-trail unmaimed. in the deep graves of that ring were men 


Time enough elapsed after the shal- of his own noble lineage, or chieftains 
lower interments for their exact loca- chosen from the warrior circle, will never 
be known. Cer- 
tain it is that, 








‘ unlike the tumuli 

of the Russian 

' steppes and the 

P royal mounds of 

, old Japan, these 

; burials were not of 

vassals whom not 

; even death released 
' 


from the service of 
their lord. Each 
man stood pre- 
eminent in his 
day, and, with its 
close, took his 
weapons, his mys- 














MONOCERAMIC PIPES tic medicine, and 
(Haley Place) his worldly wealth, 
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and set forth alone into the land of 
shades. In one instance only had two 
taken the spirit-path together — two 
corpses been laid in one wide grave. That 
pit was sunk nearly fifteen feet from the 
summit of the mound to three feet be- 
neath the old surface. Though the grave 
was wide—six feet and a half to its nine 
feet-six of length—the bodies were not 
laid side by side, but one upon the other, 
near the left-hand wall. The one beneath 
had been a brave of fine physique, but 
the other was of more delicate frame. 
They might have been man and wife, 
stricken down by the same war-club, for 
one of the skulls was broken, the other 
crushed. Undoubtedly each had been 
wrapped in dressed hides or other shroud- 
ing. When first placed, it may have been 
intended to lay them side by side. At 
any rate, the final position gave greater 


and a bracelet of shell beads onee worn 
by the woman, there were no personal 
ornaments. Practical implements were 
of little importance, but for the cere- 
monies of the after-life there was clay 
paint, now gray and brown in their mix- 
ing-bowls. A little heap of pebbles at 
the right ankle of the slighter one told 
of the dance-rattle once fastened there, 
and above a pile of broken vessels lay one 
triangular and two elliptical objects of 
shell — nose and eyes of the perishable 
mask that had stirred and awed in some 
tribal mystery. In that heap of shards 
beneath were three great globular bot- 
tles nearly half a yard high. Had their 
evanescent contents helped to conjure 
up the marvelous visions of the seer, or 
served but social ends? 
Prophet, priest, or warrior, or whatever 
else the man and his companion may have 
been, the furniture of their 
common grave was not so 











rich as that of their neigh- 
bor of “Burial No. 2.” In 
life this must have been a 
chief of no less renown than 
he whose tumulus he shared. 
He wore the same insignia 
upon his head, the tubular 
shell bead; around his neck 
a string of pearls, with shell 
pendant curiously carved in 
imitation of the canine tooth 
of a carnivore. His ear 
ornaments were of perish- 
able substance, set with two- 
inch disks of shell. Glob- 
ular shell beads adorned 
both wrist and ankle. 

Bowls and water - bottles 
lay at hands and feet, but 
over and beyond these the 
grave contained three great 
piles of pottery, and in the 
midst of one of these had 








EFFIGY-PIPE OF THE MASTER OF HALEY PLACE MOUND 


freedom to those who came and went 
upon the notched tree-trunk ladder, bring- 
ing the grave-gifts down into the deep 
pit. The remnants of these next-world 
goods were not especially noteworthy. 
Besides the crumbling fragments of a 
shell ear-cisk, adorned with a copper boss, 





stood a great globular bottle. 
The settling column of earth 
above had spared few vessels 
in the second heap, but 
among them was an imported water-bottle 
—a product of the ancient potters of south- 
east Missouri. Perhaps it was not mere 
accident that against this extra-tribal ob- 
ject rested an uncanny trophy—a human 
lower jaw. It did not belong originally 
to the occupant of the grave, and how he 





















THE PEOPLE 
quired it can only be guessed. That it 
d been wrested from its original owner 
ith the tlesh still upon it is evidenced 
many seratches and marks of serap- 
from the tool that fleshed it. Long 
se and much handling had hardened, 
moothed, and well-nigh polished its sur- 
faces, till it bade 
ir to outlast. the 
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points of black flint, of a type quite new. 
They had belonged to a bundle of ar- 
rows, raised some three inches above the 
bottom of the grave by the thickness of 
the perished quiver. On a yet higher 
level in this upper corner of the grave 
four monoceramic pipes had been leaned, 





fragile bones of its 
econdary possessor. 
Near the trophy 
were a fulgor drink 
g-cup and the frag- 
nents of a mussel- 
shell spoon, and 
touching it, upon the 
other side, a hand- 
some ceremonial ax 
of slate. Of the rare 
chisel - shaped type, 
nine inches in 
length, it was far 
surpassed by the su- 
pe rb piece that lay 
upon the third heap 
of shards. This beau- 
tiful ceremonial, also 
of slate, ground on 
‘ xceedingly graceful, 
slender lines, meas- 
ured full fourteen 
and seven - tenths 
inches. Neither of 
the axes bore any 
indication of a 
handle, but that 
they were meant to 
be helved like an 














ax, not hafted as 
a chisel, is known 


A, Shell Gorget—Sun-disk with Swastika. B, Shell P 






ndant. C, Shell Ear- 





: : pin. D, Crystal Butterfly-stone — Battle-axe } m of the Master 
trom markings on of Haley Place Mound. E, Bone Pin. F, Lizard pendants of Shell 


others of the type. 
What these cere- 
monial pieces betokened as symbols was 
doubtless indicated by the handsome celt 
of basanite that lay near by, and surely 
had never broken harder things than 
heads. Beneath the celt and beneath the 
pottery were disks of shell with copper 
bosses and other ornaments, part of the 
paraphernalia in which this chieftain 
shone when he wore the red and purple 
paint that clung to the shards of the 
pigment-bowls. 

Aside from the celt, the only weapons 
with this burial were ten slender arrow- 





bowls down, against the wall. All the 
wondrous symbol-laden vestment of paint 
and scalp and feathers which distin- 
guished them from the pipes of more 
ordinary ceremonial is gone, and only 
their vertical position marks them off 
from those five other pipes that lay in 
fragments near the chief’s right hand. 
Three at least were monsters of their 
kind, with stems measuring twenty-two 
inches and more. Why did this chieftain 
have so many? Was he keeper of the 
pipes for his people? Did they stand for 
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Jars capped with inverted 
bowls, bottles with shel 
cups upon them, nested 
vessels they had held pro 
visions for the world her 
after: fish and _ squirre] 
meat, besides the venison 
the bones whereof wer 
found among the wreckag« 





Perhaps in many a goodly 
porringer had seethed th 
| vellow meal, but the shades 
had eaten of it, for ther 
: 
remained but the mussel 
shell spoons in the broken 
| bowls, and for their replen 





VESSEL—WHIRLING SUN AND THE FOUR QUARTERS 


(Hale y Place) 


so many treaties of peace, alliances in 
war, and challenges sent? Only he can 
solve the problem of the pipes who can 
read mysteries in the clear quartz crystal 
that this ancient worthy also carried to 
his grave. 

Perhaps one of those compacts was 
made with the peaceful people who dwelt 
to the north, scarcely twenty-five miles 
away by the trail of the 
bee. The Gopher, follow- 


ishing only the handle of 
the great earthenware ladle, 
fashioned like a gourd. 
Even the cooking - pots 
showed careful modeling 
and decoration, but the art of thes 
ancient potters found highest expres- 
sion in bowl and botile. Finely tem- 
pered ware, of rare grace and beauty, 
upon their black and sometimes highly 
polished surfaces the cosmic symbols had 
left their impress. Sun - disk, triskele, 
swastika, and cross, in delicate intaglio, 
accentuated by pigment red and white, 








ing the sinuous river, tra- 
versed many times that dis- 
tance ere it landed _the 
expedition at the prehis- 
toric settlement on Foster 
Place. Here all were resi- 
dential mounds save one. 
But within that one low 
elevation, fifty feet across, 
had been stored a wealth of 
pottery undreamed of in 
Ameriean archeology. In 
eleven burials were found 
two hundred and _ forty-six 
lots of earthenware, each 
lot representing from one 
to five pieces. The wreck- 
age transcends description. 
Originally heaped up tier 
on tier, broken, crushed, 
and ground together by the 
settling of the mound, one 








pile of compressed and shat- 
tered fragments still reached 
a height of nearly two feet. 
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(Foster Place) 
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THE PEOPLE 
that filled the limning, reveaied a cult 
as hoary as the aspirations of mankind. 
The cross of four directions, the whirl- 
ing swastika of the winds, and the rayed 
sun figured also on the personal insignia 
on the two fine gorgets of shell that lay 
on the breast of him who shall be remem- 
bered the owner of the 
leaf-shaped blade. Beauti 


as 


OF 
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ornaments were found in the graves of 
Perchance it was the emblem 
of the earth, and, like the lizard in the 
lore of the ancient Aztecs, the symbol of 


fruitfulness and plenty. 


the region. 


Perhaps also this thought of the green 
robe of our mother, the earth, led to the 





ful in color and in the care- 
ful flaking of the flint, this 
triumph of aboriginal stone 
irt thirteen 
six-tenths inches from point 
to point, with a width of two 


measured and 


and six-tenths inches, and a 
maximum thickness of only 
three-tenths of an inch. It 
is one of the expedition’s 
choicest treasures, as it was 
of the ancient upon 
breast it lay with ten slen- 
der, double - pointed imple- 
ments, of unknown usage, 
piled upon it. Besides the 
shell gorgets there were with 


whose 


him two great ear - disks, 
more than four inches 
across, made of limestone, 


anciently coated with sheet- 
These, and a 


copper. sec- 














ond pair decorated with the 
eight-pointed star and found 


with another burial, have 
curious double shanks that 
buttoned into holes in the 
helix of the ear. They are like no 


others. 

The ear-ornaments of that other chief, 
now known as “ No. 4,” were long pins 
cut from the columella of the 
Also of shell were his other decorations— 
the numerous pendants, some carved with 
designs, and the two little lizards pierced 
through the heads for suspension. Be- 
sides these, and a larger lizard pendant 
of limestone, copper-coated, he had worn 
a globular bead of marble, an inch across, 
and in his hair eighteen long and delicate 
pins of bone, green with the mark of 
His slender ceremonial 
ax in hand, he must have stood an im- 


conch. 


vanished copper. 


posing figure when all this fragile bone 
and shell and crumbling copper ornament 
flashed white and ruddy-gold in the sun. 
More than a personal totem his 
gleaming-backed lizard, for other lizard 


was 





RAYED-SUN Bowl 


(Haley Place) 
















in the mortuary rites 
of this prehistoric town. Not as a decora- 
tion, but as part of the ceremonies for 


use of glauconite 


the dead, polished jars and bowls and 
bottles had been coated with the green 
glauconite. in all America 
the ancient pigment of the dead was red 


Here the 


Elsewhere 


as the rays of the dying sun. 
green earth was dominant. 

At Foster, at Haley Place, the 
burials had been in pits, but shallower 
and ofttimes intersecting. Whether this 
mound had been reared above a central 
grave-pit was not determined, for upon 
its summit stood an ancient tree — its 
trunk fourteen feet around—and its life 
might not be sacrificed to the solution, 
Yet in many things these peoples were 
markedly contrasting. 

A sense of tragedy and war clings to 


the deep burials of Haley Place. All— 


as 
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with one possible exception—were men, 
and men of prowess and of rank. Not 
meaningless is the prominence of the 
ceremonial ax, the numerous hafted celts 
that dealt destruction, the many shafts 
of arrows, the red war-paint. Even the 
ornaments they wore took on an ag- 
gressive form—the 

tooth of alligator 














who pushed their explorations up Red 
River to the frontiers of New Spain, 
found on its lower reaches a nation kin- 
dred to the Natchez, and above them, 
alien peoples of Cadoan stock. The Lit- 
tle Natchez, kin to the great Natchez 
nation east of the Mississippi, were also 

known as the 





and of carnivore, 
the erystal em- 
blem of the 
double-bladed bat- 
tle-ax. The pipes 
also are more sug- 
gestive of the 
challenge than the 
league. The buri- 
als of Foster Place 
tell another story. 
Ceremonial axes 
there were, but in- 
significant in size. 
Only five arrow- 
heads were found 
in all the great 
yield of that 
mound. Of celts 
there is no record. 
For ornaments 
they chose the 
inoffensive lizard, 
and their cere- 
monial paints were 
mostly green and - 
white. The four 








Avoyel —“ People- 
of-the-flints.” The 
bald early chron- 
icles were not con- 
cerned with the 
manner of their 
life or death, their 
ornaments or in- 
dustries. Never- 
theless, there can 
be little doubt 
that their singular 
name is indicative 
of a people past- 
masters in the art 
of working flint 
It calls to mind 
the beautiful 
laurel - leaf flint 
that lay on the 
breast of the chief 
at Foster Place, 
and it points yet 
more emphatically 
to the fine flint 
implements of 
: rare design found 

. so abundantly at 








little pipes of 
earthenware have 
their projecting 
points laid back 
against the bowls, like the bills of the 
birds on the peace calumets, turned up 
that they may not strike. Was this, like 
the white towns that flourished in earliest 
historic times among the Muskhogean 
people to the east of the Mississippi, a 
peace town protected and maintained by 
the war towns around? Without some 
such social contract it could never have 
survived to string its pearls, carve its 
shell, beat its copper, and mold its thou- 
sand pots. The most treasured works of 
its copper-age art betoken wide trade in- 
terests that threaded the land from the 
copper-mines of Lake Superior to the 
shell-strewn shore of the Gulf. 

The French adventurers of Louisiana, 


PIPE OF THE SMOKING EFFIGY 


(Gahagan) 


Gahagan, in Red 
River Parish, 
Louisiana. 

At Gahagan had 
flourished a large and important town, 
for the fields were dotted with low 
residential mounds, and in their midst 
rose an artificial eminence, washed and 
weathered and plowed down, which was 
to reveal more than one archeological 
marvel. Centrally within it was a great 
grave-pit, irregular in form, but, rough- 
ly, thirteen feet by nine to its more than 
eleven feet of depth. A little to the left 
of center had been laid the body of a man. 
To right and left, at head and foot, four 
other skeletons formed a rude square 
The good right hand of the chief had 
rested on a ceremonial ax. Jingling 
ornaments of copper-coated wood and 
shell adorned him in profusion Close 
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to his head had been placed his choicest 
treasures—delicate bone pins, a polished 
boat-stone, handsome lance and arrow- 
points of flint, small copper ornaments 
and large, the green and fragile flakes 
vhereof attested their one-time presence 
there. 

At the head of the grave were the 
ceremonial deposits, two piles of fine 
large flints—daggers, knives, and lance- 
heads, more than half a hundred in all. 
Each group of these rare objects, of un- 
usual form and craftsmanship, had with 
it numerous pins and implements of bone, 
and the crushed debris of an earthen bot- 
tle. A third vessel lay shattered in the 
corner, and beside it the remarkable pipe 
that now stirs the scientific world— 
an effigy-pipe of earthenware; upon it 
the kneeling figure faces the smoker and 
holds in its lap a large biconical bowl. 
This in itself is unique, but the most 
curious feature of the pipe is a narrow 
passage which leads internally from the 
base of the bowl to the mouth of the 
image. Through this an intermittent 
stream of smoke can be made to issue 
from its mouth. What occult purposes 
of divination it may have served to the 
wondering awe of the uninitiated re- 
mains unknown. Certain it is that when 
upon the sacred tobacco-hearth the weed 
was sacrificed, worshiper and image 
smoked in unison. 

Surely, judged by the revelations of 
this mound, no other people of the Mis- 
sissippi region so well deserve the name 
of the People-of-the-flints. Yet Gahagan 
lies far to the northwest of the historic 
home of the Avoyel. To read the signs— 
here, with the passing of a chieftain, four 
tribes-folk, loath or willingly, joined him 
for the journey. This was a custom of the 
Natchez nation: every Sun-man or Sun- 
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woman of royal rank was accompanied 
to the land of shades by numbers of the 
commonalty allied to the dead notable. 
But the historic Natchez did not bury in 
deep grave-pits. When they passed from 
the early western home of their traditions 
across the Mississippi, they borrowed from 
their new neighbors, the Muskhogean 
peoples, the custom of the tribal bone- 
house, and glorified it into the Natchez 
temple of history. The development of 
their remarkable social system, with its 
three intermarrying and shifting castes, 
and all the customs that hung thereon, 
must have taken place during the slow 
migration down Red River. 

At Haley and Foster Places the single 
burial was the rule, though each local- 
ity had its exception. Yet the dwellers 
in these ancient towns were undoubted- 
ly kin to those of Gahagan. The pe- 
culiar deep grave-pits that characterize 
these three and yet one other site along 
Red River have never been recorded in 
any other corner of the continent. The 
pottery from Gahagan in technique and 
ware belongs to the type of Foster Place. 

Here, then, in northwest Louisiana, 
extreme southwestern Arkansas, and the 
northern confines of Texas, dwelt at the 
dawn of America’s copper age some part 
of the people that was to be the mighty 
Natchez nation. On their black and 
polished pottery, incised with the sun- 
disk and other cosmie symbols, lies fore- 
shadowed the great cult of the luminary 
that culminated in a cruel theocracy. It 
remained for the Academy’s expedition 
to wrest from this well-nigh recordless 
region a few fragments of its dim pre- 
history. The tumuli of the great chiefs 
alone remained: over the graves of the 
common folk Red River had spread its 
yellow mantle of oblivion. 
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directly into the recruiting-office. 

From the hillside the mourners, 
when they raised their bowed heads, 
might look into the open door, which, 
at the termination of the straight road, 
made a bold, black period. Indeed, aside 
from its jocation, it would have been 
hard not to see the recruiting-office, for 
the late afternoon sun, still hot, still 
dazzling, though now about to sink be- 
hind the hill, shot its rays straight 
against the whitewashed wall; and, too, 
against this glaring background lelled 
a Federal soldier in new and vivid uni- 
form. 

When it was all over, up there on 
the hillside, and when the little group 
of friends had gone their ways—some 
over the hill to the farms in the back 
country, some down the road toward 
the recruiting-office, in front of which 
they turned to right or left along the 
village’s main street—Franklin Mahaffy 
and Timothy, his son, closed and locked 
the cemetery gate and trudged after the 
others down the dusty road. Once only 
did either speak; Franklin glanced be- 
hind them at the afterglow. 

“We'll have to hurry,” he said. 

His son looked at him inquiringly, but 
said nothing. Lapsing into his own 
thoughts, neither spoke again until, as 
they neared the village, the boy made 
an end to a long struggle. 

“Father,” he gulped, and cleared his 
throat and began again, “ Father!”— 
then paused in astonishment and in- 
stinctively clutched his father’s arm. 
For Franklin Mahaffy had not turned 
south on the village street toward the 
empty house and the closed smithy next 
door—the smithy in which the forge fire 
had been out these four days; instead, 
he kept on across the street straight tow- 
ard the soldier in the blue uniform. 

“T’ve known all along how you felt, 
Timmy, and now there’s no one to keep 
you home,” he said to his son. And 


T ai road from the cemetery led 


together, the boy still speechless wit! 
surprise, they entered. 

The recruiting-office had been Car 
lin’s Job Printing Shop before Carli: 
one day hurriedly spread old newspaper: 
over his type-cases and went off to th: 
war at the first call for volunteers. And 
with Carlin, or close on his heels at the 
early calls, had gone all those who coul:! 
go. So the recruiting-sergeant, made 
somnolent by monotony and the after- 
noon heat, slept in his chair; and thoug): 
it was past closing-time, his soldier wa: 
content to sit on the door-step and smoke 
his pipe, stare at the fading sky, and let 
his commanding officer sleep on. 

But now at the sound of footsteps th: 
sergeant roused himself and took his feet 
down from Carlin’s press (which Carlin 
never would run again, for poor Car- 
lin’s body lay that night in a shallow 
trench almost where he had fallen on 
the field of Bull Run), and with a bang 
brought down the front legs of his tilted 
chair, rose, set his cap straight, and 
squinted to see who his visitors were. 

“*Evening, Mister Mahaffy. Come to 
enlist the boy ?” 

“You can enlist us both, Sergeant,” 
the blacksmith said. 


“Why—father! Why, father!” the 


boy cried, half in amazement, half in 
consternation. “ You can’t go, too!” 

“T’ve been thinkin’ it over all the way 
down the road, Timmy... your moth- 
er... and now if you was to go with- 
out me, I’d be all alone.” 

“But war’s for us young fellows, 
father—they wouldn’t take you!” Then. 
defiantly, “ Sergeant, he’s over age!” 

Franklin Mahaffy wrathfully straight- 
ened his broad shoulders. 

“T’m over age—and he’s under, Ser- 
geant!” he said. “I’m past forty-five. 
but he’s only seventeen. I give him one 
o’ my years, and that makes us near 
enough square! Does that go? Timothy. 
I got my mind made up!” 

The sergeant’s appraising glance 
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passed from the sturdy blacksmith to 
the slender figure at his side; he 
chuckled. “If you’re thinkin’, young 
man, that you can go anywhere that he 
can’t, why, I prognosticate that on 
more’n one march he’ll be carryin’ his 
musket and your’n too!” Then to the 
smith: “But you’d oughtn’t ’a’ told me 
that about the age. Just the same, if 
I use my jedgement an’ discreetion, I 
cal’late Uncle Abe ‘Il say, ‘ Well done.’ 
Half a million is a mighty sight 0’ 
He jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder toward a handbill on the wall 
which told that Abraham Lincoln, Pres- 
ident, called for five hundred thousand 
men. 

Che blacksmith gripped the pen firmly 
in his big fist and painstakingly signed 
the muster-roll. His son, with troubled 
face, took the pen from his father’s hand 
and beneath the bold “F. Mahaffy” 
slowly wrote “T.” The sergeant, peer- 
ing over his shoulder, cautioned him: 
“Better make it out in full—your 
’nitial’s so like his.” And so he wrote: 
“Timothy Mahaffy,” with a _ boyish 
flourish on the y. Then, with a brief 
good night to the sergeant, they went 
out into the summer twilight, and in 
silence passed down the street toward 
the closed smithy whose forge fire was 
not to be lighted again for many and 
many a day. 

Perhaps the sergeant’s prediction that 
Franklin would carry both muskets 
might have come true that first sum- 
mer (for Timothy was exceedingly slim 
those days) had the regiment gone into 
he field. Instead, it spent the next 
eight months in learning how to be a 
regiment — knowledge never bought by 
dearer price. Nine-tenths of it were 
city men—clerks, salesmen, here and 
there a professional man—all flat-chested 
and soft of palm. The other tenth, 
scattered throughout the companies, was 
made up of odds and ends from the farms 
and villages, men who had enlisted too 
late to get into organizations of their 
friends and neighbors, and so were sent 
to fill out regiments in other communi- 
ties. When, after a few weeks of fever- 
ish drilling, the volunteer officers with 
nervous pride had marched the regi- 
ment in review before the division com- 
mander—who had once been a colonel of 
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regulars — that sharp-eyed professional 
had turned to his chief of staff and said: 
“See that that regiment gets hell this 
winter. Have ’em make a man of it.” 
And the regiment got hell, and was 
made a man. Five times in three weeks 
the men were obliged to leave nicely sit- 
uated and nicely established camps and 
strike out and pitch a new one. This was 
exasperating. The sun got some of them; 
fever, others. Presently the nights grew 
damp and cool; the tents leaked on them 
when it rained, and their shoddy uni- 
forms let the wind blow on them as 
though they had been naked. Then work 
on fortifications began, and for months 
it never ceased. They waded about 
through acres of raw clay, to their shoe- 
tops in mud and snow and water; with- 
out end they built traverses and salients 
and God-only-knew-what-rot (said the 
regiment) until shoveling became sec- 
ond nature. And always they drilled, 
stood sentry, and did picket duty as 
though they were in the teeth of the 
enemy, whereas Washington was still 
between them and the Confederacy. It 
was midwinter before they left their tents 
and went into barracks. One-third of 
the regiment was in hospital; many died; 
many deserted. The rest became soldiers. 
The Mahaffys had been assigned to 
Company G. They were its only out- 
of-town members. Franklin, with his 
great size and his- great muscles, be- 
came instantly a man of mark. When 
G Company spoke to him it called him 
Mister Mahaffy; when it spoke of him 
it said that G Company had the strong- 
est man in the regiment. All that, 
of course, was in the early days of 
their enlistment. Timothy, a little dif- 
fident in the presence of city manners, 
made a slower way into the company’s 
regard. When it came to the election 
of non-commissioned officers (that, too, 
was in the early days; when it grew up 
the regiment’s “non-coms” were ap- 
pointed) the Mahaffys learned that, in 
regimental politics, their presence—and 
the rest of the one-tenth’s—was imper- 
ceptible. Franklin Mahaffy, for twenty 
years master of his own shop, and man 
of parts in his community, was taught 
military discipline and the science of 
arms by a group of mere boys holding 
authority for the first time and cutting 
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their military eye-teeth on their chev- 
rons. But he never complained—even 
to Timothy. Once, one night when they 
were too cold to sleep soundly, Timothy 
heard his father muttering brokenly: 
“Tm too old a man to be talked to— 
that way—I’m too old!” “ Dreams,” his 
father said next morning. “ Let it pass.” 

Franklin might have had an easy 
berth at the regimental forge if he would 
have taken it. The adjutant asked for 
blacksmiths, and G’s captain spoke to 
Franklin. 

“ You’re a smith, aren’t you?” 

“No, sir,” Franklin answered, flatly. 

“Why, father!” Timothy expostulated 
that night. 

“T was a blacksmith,” his father coun- 
tered. “Now I’m a soldier. I could 
’a’ stayed home and smithed. They won’t 
keep us shovelin’ here forever. We'll 
fight soon, and the forge ‘ll be in the 
rear—where I'll not be!” 

Franklin Mahaffy could have fought 
when he said that, but winter had not 
then set in in earnest. That was a ter- 
rible winter. It laid its mark upon 
every man, officer and private. Here 


and there it touched one with a rough 
caress of approbation, as if to say: 
“You’re a tough un; I’ve done you 


good!” These for the most part were 
the young men of the regiment. Youth 
told. Timothy came through the pre- 
scribed hell broader and deeper and cal- 
lous on the outside. But his father was 
the oldest man in the regiment. 

Early in the winter Franklin caught 
cold—not “on sentry’s lonely beat,” but 
ingloriously, while digging a drain; and 
though not ill enough to go to hospital, 
he was left with a cough which racked 
his body and made him first thin, then 
gaunt and hollow-eyed, and older by 
many years. He was still the neatest 
soldier in the regiment, and he drilled 
like clockwork, but his feet dragged a 
trifle, and there came to be a stoop in 
the once straight back. Now and then 
Timothy surprised a wistfulness in his 
eyes—the expression of a child who can- 
not or will not make itself understood. 
He thought that at such times his father 
must be thinking of the hillside above 
the reecruiting-office, and he would gently 
speak of the days before they had come 
into the army. 
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Letters came frequently from friends 
left at home—letters which, among +! 
seraps of village gossip, contained man 
items of news concerning those who ha: 
gone to the front in the earlier regi- 
ments. 

“Ben Thurley’s got a commission— 
lieutenant,” Franklin read from a |et- 
ter one day. 

“Ben has? Fine!” Timothy said, in 
his voice an unselfish ring. “ Any of the 
boys hurt, or—killed, father?’ 

“A couple,” Franklin answered, ab- 
stractedly. “And Peret’s been made 
color-sergeant—think o’ that—Peret!” 

“Well, the old town’s coming out 
strong for officers,” Timothy cried 
“But who—” 

“Yes,” his father said. Then, after 
a pause, “I’m going out,” and he left 
so abruptly that his son stared wonder- 
ingly after him. 

As for his work, the old man never 
for a moment shirked it; it was not 
as much as he had done, but it was as 
much as he now could do. Timothy’: 
watchful eye noted the change, and he 
tried where he could to give a lift to 
his father’s share; but Franklin was 
furious at any such effort. -The men 
noticed the swift passing of Company 
G’s strong man, and fell to calling him 
“Daddy” Mahaffy, not unkindly, bu‘ 
with a new familiarity that stung him 
to the soul. 

He was headquarters sentry one Feb- 
ruary night when the wind was like a 
taste of death. It made him cough unti! 
his accoutrements jangled. Indoors, « 
second lieutenant was playing cribbage 
with the officer of the day, Captain 
Rensselaer of G Company. When ther 
eame a lull in the wind they could hear 
Franklin coughing. 

“Who’s that on duty out there?” the 
captain, interrupting the game, asked 
querulously. 

“__Six for a pair royal, and one for 
his nobs—seven. That makes the rub- 
ber!” finished the lieutenant. “ Mahaffy 
—the old man.” 

“Well, for the Lord’s sake take him 
out this drink of whiskey, and don’t let 
any one see you give it him. Id quit 
if I had the cough he has.” 

Next morning the captain called Tim- 
othy over to him. 
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LIGHTENED OF HIS ACCOUTREMENTS, FRANKLIN STUMBLED BRAVELY FORWARD 
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“ Mahaffy,” he said, kindly, “ wouldn’t 
vour father like to be sent home? I can 
get him invalided, I think. He’s get- 
ting too old to stand this sort of thing.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Timothy choked. 
“I'd give anything to see father out of 
the army, but I don’t think he’ll go.” 

“Won't go? Why not?” 

The boy hesitated. ‘“ I—don’t know.” 

The captain snorted. “If he stays here 
he ean’t live another month. Tell him 
to come to see me.” 

Franklin from a distance had seen 
the interview. “What did Cap’n want 
o’ you?” he asked, suspiciously. 

“Said you ought to be invalided 
home,” his son answered, bluntly. 

“He’s captain because his  wife’s 
cousin to the governor!” Franklin 
snapped; “I'll fight for my commission !” 
and walked away. 

His son watched him pityingly. “So 
that’s it. Poor old father! He’s got no 
chance—no chance at all!” 

By Captain Rensselaer’s request—tan- 
tamount to an order—Franklin Mahaffy 
went to the captain’s quarters, but 
what the captain said to him and 
what Franklin replied to the captain 
Timothy never knew. Old Franklin re- 
mained in G Company, and coughed 
his way through work and through sleep, 
but lived; and spring came. Snow and 
icy sleet and flint-like ground changed 
to warm rains and deep and gummy mud, 
which in turn gave place to turf in the 
fields, thick, yellow dust in the roads, 
and bursting buds everywhere. 

The regiment, now become, through 
tribulation, perfect in tactics and dis- 
cipline, indurated, self-confident, pa- 
raded once more in review, not only 
before the divisional but its corps com- 
mander as well, and the brigadier-gen- 
eral of division pointed out to the 
brigadier-general of the corps how he 
had “made that regiment, sir!” and the 
corps commander nodded and lit another 
cigar, and grunted between puffs, “ We'll 
brigade ’em with two other crack regi- 
ments!” And then, as the regiment com- 
pleted a very intricate movement “ hand- 
somely,” the corps commander actually 
took the cigar from between his teeth in 
order to add emphasis to, “ Damme, sir, 
I'll brigade ’em with reg’lars!” 

A few days later the regiment, with 
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heads held high, colors flying, and band 
blaring, disembarked from a transport, 
and with every toe pointed Richmond- 
ward, set foot for the first time in Vir- 
ginia. In all the regiment there was 
no man more exuberant than Franklin 
Mahaffy. The spring winds seemed to 
have blown his cough almost away, and 
he had gathered himself together as an 
all but spent distance-runner shortens 
and quickens his stride for the sprint up 
the home stretch. But as the campaign 
progressed, it became more and more 
apparent that the finish was too far 
away for Franklin Mahaffy. As camps 
changed to bivouaecs, and the nights’ 
rest was more and more often broken 
by alarms; as baggage-trains were cut 
down and the weight of heavy march- 
ing order was increased; as the marches 
lengthened and each day became a tor- 
ment of dust and heat and flies, of 
bruises, blisters, wounds—so old Frank- 
lin found it harder and harder to keep 
up. He had been bluff and genial when 
he enlisted; he had now become rather a 
silent man, always kindly, but always 
tired. Still he managed to keep up, and 
as long as he could do so he could not 
be peremptorily retired for disability. 

“Why don’t Daddy Mahaffy qu’t an’ 
go home?” the regiment asked; and, 
“Why don’t y’ get yer old man to go 
home, Tim ?”’ 

And Timothy would flush, and reply 
truthfully, but with evasion, “Says he’s 
got to have a fight first.” 

“Game old man!” the regiment com- 
mented, admiringly. G Company took a 
new pride in Franklin—“ killin’ hisself 
for one chance to fight”; but pity far 
outshone the pride. 

“ Lemme pack yer gun, Daddy, awhile?” 

“Guess you got enough to do, boy, 
to pack your own—thankee—thankee all 
the same.” 

Tt was shrewd Timothy who at last 
touched the spring which released the 
burden from the old shoulders and placed 
it on his own and on those other young 
shoulders of G Company. 

“ There'll be fightin’ soon now, father,” 
he said. “Better save yourself for it 
all you can; you’re looking a bit fagged. 
Tll take your musket an’ blanket-roll a 
spell.” 

And Franklin snatched eagerly at this 
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seanty cloak, and cuddled his self-respect 
in it, and kept it safe and warm. 

“You're right, Timmy,” he said. 
“Got to save ourselves for the fightin’! 
I'll be ’bliged if you will take these for 
a while. It’s right hot marchin’ to-day.” 

The men quickly caught the cue; 
after that, on the march, it became the 
usual thing to see some stalwart young- 
ster run forward a few files to where 
Franklin, bent, gray-faced, with clenched 
jaws, was doggedly struggling to hold his 
place in the ranks. 

“Heard they’re going to send us in 
sure to-morrow, Daddy,” young Stalwart 
would say. “Gimme your knapsack till 
you ease off awhile.” 

“That’s right, got to save ourselves 
for the fightin’,” and with a gasp of re- 
lief Franklin would hand over the knap- 
sack, “I'll spell you by ’n’ by.” And 
when by ’n’ by came he was sure to drop 
back and make his offer to give Stalwart 
a lift. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Daddy,” would 
come the invariable fiction. “ Bill, here, 
just spelled me—I’m fresh as a daisy!” 

“Well, any time, Eddie—” 

“Sure, Dad—I’'ll holler!” 

And so it would go on, day after day; 
Franklin—at times lightened to his very 
canteen, his accoutrements scattered even 
beyond the ranks of G Company—stum- 
bling bravely forward, serene in his 
secret conviction that the first battle 
would mean the winning of the coveted 
commission. 

The regiment, brigaded with regulars, 
formed part of the reserve—a post of 
responsibility and honor. On it some 
day might fall the privilege of deciding 
some doubtful battle; by its steadfast- 
ness in holding the rear in the event of 
defeat and rout it might save the army 
from annihilation. And so, set always 
at the outer edge of battles, it waited; 
sometimes sleeping under arms, some- 
times brought within sight of the firing- 
line; always ready, always listening for 
the one bugle-call that, in the regiment’s 
impatience, it seemed never was to be 
blown. And now to this threatened flank, 
now to that, it marched and counter- 
marched through an infinity of sun- 
scorched miles. 

Then, suddenly, the regiment went 
into action. 








A brigade, essaying to charge across a 
plowed field, had suddenly, when half- 
way over, crumpled up, and the frac- 
ments had come drifting back into the 
wood from whence they charged. From 
the reserves, the brigade of which the 
regiment formed part had been flung 
forward at the double into the wood 
and to the edge of the plowed field, there 
to hold a line behind whose support the 
fragments might re-form. So, for the 
first time, the regiment, in line of battle, 
stood under a direct and vigorous fire. 
To it, as to all regiments at their bap- 
tism, there came the few terrible min- 
utes of mental recoil; faces become ashen 
and fingers fumble and grope like those 
of palsied old men’s when soldiers for 
the first time hear comrades’ death cries 
and see friends writhing in the grass at 
their feet. Fortunate it was for the 
regiment that in those first moments 
came the orders: “Comp-’ne-e-e! 
Ready-y! Aim-mm! Fire!” For with 
the familiar order and the crash of the 
volleys that made it veteran, discipline 
and regimental pride snapped together 
again like the setting of a broken bone, 
and the regiment stood firm as though 
grounded, and cheered, and spat tobacco 
juice, and swore, and loaded and fired 
and loaded and fired as one man. 

For a long time Timothy was conscious 
of nothing save the unreality of it all; 
then, as though slowly becoming awake, 
he heard his father —fighting shoulder 
to shoulder with him—whispering over 
and over: “Steady, men—steady!” like 
an animate echo of Captain Rensselaer, 
coolly walking up and down just behind 
the line. A soldier at his other side 
struck Franklin a buffet between the 
shoulders. “Got yer fight at last, Dad- 
dy!” he howled. And Franklin nodded 
vehemently, his powder-grimed face 
wrinkling into a fiercely exultant smile. 

Minutes grew into quarter-hours, and 
still the regiment fringed the edge of 
the wood and fired out across the sunny 
field at the smoke clouds in the wood 
beyond; and still they waited for the 
bugle-call that would send them charg- 
ing across the plowed ground. They had 
been moved farther back among the trees, 
by which they were considerably shel- 
tered ; losses were very slight. Humor set 
in: “ Wh’ever sent us here’s gone off an’ 
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forgot where ’e put us.” “This ain’t no 
sport — why don’t we do something ?” 
“Wot a battle!” The first crashing vol- 
leys had long ago given place to the end- 
less sputtering roll of musketry fired at 
will. “Gorsh! I’m dry!” said one man; 
instantly a dozen men within hearing 
tilted empty canteens, and along the 
entire battle-line, from throats parched 
by heat and dust and the stinging smoke, 
there began to go up the hoarse plaint: 
“ Water !—water !—water !” 

Five or six men in each company were 
told off to collect the canteens and fill 
them at the little stream on the other 
side of the ridge. Franklin was one of 
those detailed from G Company. He 
went reluctantly. All the way up to the 
crest he kept turning and anxiously look- 
ing back; he hurried down the other 
side, and at the stream he was the first 
man to fill his canteens. From beyond 
the ridge there came a sudden lull in 
the firing—a loud, ominous stillness. 
Every man at the stream straightened 
up with a jerk and stood listening with 
strained intentness. Suddenly they 
heard the bugles shrill the charge—the 
notes cut short by cheers and a roar of 
musketry. 

Old Franklin began to run up the 
hill, his eanteens clashing and banging 
together. “Aw, what’s the hurry?’ a 
big regular yelled after him. “ They’ll 
leave some fer to-morrer!” Franklin 
ran on. Before he had gone a hun- 
dred yards the bugles were heard sound- 
ing the reeall, but he kept on, and 
had just reached the crest of the ridge 
and was peering eagerly down among 
the trees, which completely hid the bat- 
tle from him, when there came a storm 
of cheers. He began to run again— 
down-hill and through dense under- 
growth. From the sound of steady firing 
he judged that the regiment was back 
in its position at the edge of the wood. 
He had reached level ground and was 
nearing the line when an excited soldicr 
with a bloody rag around his wrist came 
running toward him; he was a man from 

“Hi, Daddy!” he shouted. “Gimme 
m’ canteen.” But with the canteen 
lifted to his lips he paused to wave his 
bloody wrist proudly. “Got that in the 
charge!” Then he drank noisily. “We'd 


just got good an’ goin’”—he was very 
much excited, and though he stood at 
Franklin’s side, he shouted every word— 
“an’ some darn fool general cailed us 
back. Would ’a’ drove ’em clean into 
Richmond if the gener’l ’d let us kep’ 
on. ... Oh, say! Ought ’a’ seen your 
Tim just now, Daddy! Run out and 
brought in Parker after the charge! 
Whole dam’ reb army shootin’ at ’im. 

. Say, but Parker’s hurt bad. Would 
a’? bled t’ death—cap’n says—if Tim 
hadn’t of got him.” The soldier drank 
again. “ That’s good water! ... Well, 
by-by, Daddy. Good luck to you. I’m 
goin’ to th’ field-hospital an’ my thirty- 
day furlough.” 

Franklin walked slowly toward the 
firing-line. He heard presently a shout- 
ing of his name behind him, and looked 
back. It was the wounded soldier. He 
had met some of the other water-carriers, 
and in retelling the stery he had recol- 
lected a spicy detail. 

“Sa-ay!” he shouted to Franklin. 
“The big—white—stone; clean to there 
Tim run to—to get Parker!” 

Franklin nodded and went on again. 
He distributed his canteens, picked up 
his musket, and took his place in the 
line at the side of his son. 

“That was a brave thing you did, 
Timmy,” he said. “I’m proud of you.” 

Timothy very carefully sighted at an 
invisible enemy. “’T wasn’t much,” he 
said, modestly. 

His father fired several shots before 
speaking. “It ‘ll mean chevrons or 
straps, Timothy,” he quietly said. They 
loaded and fired mechanically for some 
time. “I’d have been with you—out 
there...” In spite of a vigorous throat- 
clearing the old voice quavered. “I'd 
hoped to have some chance like that.” 

There came the order to cease firing. 
Then the regiment’s brigade was with- 
drawn to give place to the reunited 
fragments of the original holders of the 
position. The brunt of the battle was 
falling on the other flank and on the 
center, and the regiment was marched 
back out of range to its old place in 
the reserves. That night they camped 


almost where they stood, and _ they 
camped there many days. 
The exhausted army ate and slept, 


buried its dead—and the dead of its 
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enemy; cared for its wounded, and pre- 
pared to fight again; one more battle— 
well, maybe two—the army said, would 
see the end. When the wind was right, 
the clocks in Richmond could be heard 
tolling the hours; but between the 
Northerners and Richmond lay an un- 
conquered gray army, and few there were 
in the blue who ever saw the faces of 
the clocks which they were to know only 
by the pealing of the bells. But there 
were battles there on the Peninsula other 
than those of sword and musket. Night- 
ly each and every man fought a battle 
in the dark —a battle with an enemy 
which stole into the camps unchallenged 
by the sentinels. From the miasmal 
swamps came this silent enemy, Fever, 
and men sickened and died by scores 
and hundreds. 

Timothy was on picket for three days 
and nights, and even there on the high 
land soldiers siekened, and were taken 
away, and others took their places. For 
those three days Timothy could learn 
no word of his father, and his anxiety 
grew almost greater than he could bear. 
But Franklin had kept well, and was 
waiting impatiently for his boy to get 
back to camp again. That night they 
sat together on a log beside the camp- 
fire, drying their wet clothes, for it had 
rained all day. One by one the other 
men strolled away to-visit at other fires 
or in other companies, and at last they 
were left alone, and then Timothy spoke 
of the separation and what it had meant 
to him. He told how each night he 
had watched the pale vapor—symbol of 
fever—steal out from the swamps, and 
spread and widen; and each time that 
the moon came out from behind the 
clouds he had seen the mist creeping 
close along the ground, nearer and nearer 
to the camps. And as he spoke, all the 
wretchedness of those anxious nights 
came back to him, and suddenly he burst 
out, half angry, half pleading: 

“Father, I can’t stand it any longer! 
If it was only the battles—but the win- 
ters—the marches—and now the fever is 
in the army! Father, for God’s sake let 
us get you out of here! Captain Rens- 
selaer will get you invalided—” 

“Oap’n Rensselaer won’t!” Franklin 
interrupted, grimly. “They took him 
to hospital an hour ago—fever—very 


bad!” He got up and placed a bit of 
fence-rail on the fire; the damp woo 
sputtered and smoked, and the fir 
light died down suddenly to a red glo 
He came back to his place on the | 
again. 

“T don’t know as I can make it plai 
to you, Timmy,” he began, gently. “ \\ 
been gone from home a long while: 
maybe you forget—most like you nev: 
knew or cared. But back there yo 
father was Franklin Mahaffy, an’ wh 
he come into the store of a winter nig 
somebody got up and went an’ set on 
soap-box or on the counter, and Frank 
lin Mahaffy sat next to the stove a: 
in one of the arm-chairs—him and Posi 
master Wheeler and Mathias Hedges an 
old Doe Law—us four in the only ar» 
chairs.” He smoked for a time in s 
lence, and Timothy watched him wit 
troubled eyes. Presently, as thoug 
thinking aloud, he began again 
“ Wheeler raised the first comp’ny in th 
county, an’ he’s its captain; Mat, he’s 
quartermaster-sergeant; Doc Law’s a bri 
gade surgeon—rank o’ major—an’ what 
am ]?” 

He sprang to his feet and dashed the 
ashes from his pipe, and with every wor 
shook it fiercely at his son. ‘“ Who’s 
goin’ to sit in that fourth arm-chair?” 
he roared. He was thoroughly roused 
now; all the pent-up broodings of months 
burst out in a wild flood. “ You think 
we’ve come to know what rank is in the 
army! I tell you it ain’t nothin’ to what 
it’s goin’ to be when this war’s done and 
we’re at home again. What ’ll it be for 
me when ’most every man in town’s m) 
rankin’ officer ?—most likely even m’ own 
son! Corp’rals Nichols an’ Joe Purdy, 
Shoemaker Todd a drum-major, Color- 
Sergeant Luke Peret and JLootenant 
Thurley! God’lmi’ty! am I goin’ to be 
a private till the crack o’ doom—Dad- 
dy’ Mahaffy to such as Bennie Thur- 
ley an’ red-head Peret!” 

He sat down abruptly—heavily, as an 
old man sits down—and began to fill his 
pipe with fingers that trembled and that 
vainly tried to be still. “ Mebbe you 
won’t understand, Timmy,” he said, half 
apologetically. “But I guess I got to 
stay here—I just can’t go home.” 

There came the staccato of the snare- 
drums beating tattoo—the soldiers’ bed- 
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HE HAD RUN OUT AND BROUGHT IN PARKER AFTER THE CHARGE 
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Franklin stood up and 


time call. 
stretched. 

“Tt’s going to rain again to-morrow,” 
he said, casually. 

“] suppose so,” his son assented. 

At the tent door the father laid a hand 


on his son’s shoulder. “What I say, 
Timothy, is, it’s got to be!” 

And the boy replied sadly, 
father, I guess it’s got to be.” 

Taps sounded—the saddest, sweetest, 
most plaintive of all bugle-calls; the 
untended camp-fires died down to glow- 
ing embers, became each no larger than 
a star, winked out. 

Two days later Timothy was detailed 
as ecolonel’s orderly—a twenty-four detail 
that marked its recipient as one of the 
‘smartest,” most “likely” soldiers in 
the regiment. Timothy had just re- 
ported himself for duty in the colonel’s 
tent when the regiment’s adjutant en- 
tered. The colonel was busy and did not 
look up. The adjutant blew his nose 
fecbly, then with more vigor. 

“Bob Rensselaer’s gone,” he said. 

“Not dead?” cried the colonel, sit- 
ting up with a jerk. 

“Dead,” answered the adjutant, sadly. 

“Oh, God! —what a pity!—what a 
pity!” There was real distress in the 
colonel’s voice. “The fever, of course?” 

The adjutant nodded. “About an 
hour before he ‘went over’ he got per- 
fectly clear in his mind, the nurse says. 
He must have known that he was going 
to go, for he asked for paper and a 
pencil—wrote a couple of notes home, 
and this memorandum for a warrant to 
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have one of his men made a sergeant.” 
The adjutant laid a sheet of paper on 
the table. The colonel, without looking 
at it, leaned back in his chair and 
clasped his hands behind his head. “He 
was the finest—” he began. 

At that moment an orderly entered 
and saluted. “General MecPhail’s com- 
pliments, sir, and would you please re- 
port at his headquarters immediately, 
sir?” The colonel sprang to his feet. 
pulled on his coat, buckled on his sword, 
and hurried out, the adjutant with him. 

Timothy, in this unexpected absence 
of instructions, remained where he was. 
From where he stood he could plainly 
see Captain Rensselaer’s penciled menio- 
randum: “For first sergeant, T. Mahaf- 
fy.—Robt. Rensselaer, Capt., G Co.” 

The wavering characters began to swim 
before his eyes and a great lump rose 
in his throat; he could almost see the 
slow tracing of each letter by the feeble 
hand of the young officer who had 
striven so hard to leave behind him no 
duty unperformed. Suddenly he looked 
sharply at the paper again. There was 
but an instant of hesitation; then, listen- 
ing intently for approaching footsteps, 
he looked here and there about the table. 
Only pens and ink?—Surely ... He 
felt swiftly in his pockets, and in tri- 
umph drew out the stump of a lead- 
pencil. In a moment it was done, de- 
liberately and with precision. Such a 
tiny mark!—no more than the sixteenth 
of an inch. 

“Sergeant F. Mahaffy!” he whispered. 
“That settles the fourth arm-chair!” 











HE question of how long he will 
- last as a humorist, or how long he 

will dominate all other humorists 
in the affection of his fellow-men, is 
something that must have concerned 
Mark Twain in his life on earth. If 
he still lives in some other state, the 
question does not concern him so much, 
except as he would be loath to see good 
work forgotten; but, as he once lived here, 
it must have concerned him intensely be- 
cause he loved beyond almost any other 
man to make the world sit up and look 
and listen. The question of his lasting 
primacy is something that now remains 
for us survivors of him to answer, each 
according to his thinking; and it renews 
itself in our case with unexpected force 
from the reading of Mr. Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s story of his personal and literary 
life. 

Of course, if we are moderately honest 
and candid, we must all try to shirk the 
question, for it would be a kind of ar- 
rogant hypocrisy to pretend that we had 
any of us a firm conviction on the point. 
For our own part, the Easy Chair’s part, 
we prefer only to say that if the world 
ever ceased to love and to value his humor 
it would do so to its peculiar loss, for, 
as we have always held, the humor of 
no other is so mixed with good-will to 
humanity, and especially to that part of 
humanity which most needs kindness. 
Beyond this we should not care to go in 
prophecy, and in trying to guess Mark 
Twain’s future from the past of other 
humorists we should not care to be com- 
parative. There are only three or four 
whom he may be likened with, and, not 
to begin with the ancients, we may speak 
in the same breath of Cervantes, of 
Moliére, of Swift, of Dickens, among the 
moderns. None of these may be com- 
pared with him in humanity except Dick- 
ens alone, whose humanity slopped into 
sentimentality, and seareely counts more 
than the others’. 

But Dickens surpassed Mark 
Twain in characterizing and coloring the 


even 


speech of his time. We who read Dick 
ens in his heyday not only read hin 
we talked him, and slavishly reverberate: 
his phrase when we wished to be funn; 
No one does that to-day, and no on 
ever did that with Mark Twain. Suc! 
a far inferior humorist as Artemus Ward 
stamped the utterance of his contem 
poraries measurably as much as Dickens 
and much more than Mark Twain, but 
this did not establish him in the popular 
consciousness of posterity; it was of n 
more lasting effect than the grotesqueries 
of Petroleum V. Nasby, or than th: 
felicities of baseball parlance which Mr. 
George Ade has so satisfyingly reported. 
The remembrance of Mark Twain does 
not depend upon the presence of a like 
property in his humor, and its absence 
has little to do with the question which 
we have been inviting the reader t 
evade with us. 

After all, we are more concerned with 
a man’s past than with his future; and 
we can more usefully delight in what 
Cervantes and Moliére and Swift and 
Dickens did and suffered than in vain 
conjecture of what men will say of them 
hereafter. Possibly because he is mor 
germane to the American argument than 
any European or than any other Amer- 
ican, we can have more pleasure in the 
story of Mark Twain than in theirs, but 
we think we can have a peculiar pleasure 
in it because it is among the most in- 
teresting stories ever lived and one of 
the most interesting ever told. Mr. 
Paine’s manner of telling it is charm- 
ing above all for its naive sincerity and 
manly simplicity. It has its moments 
of being masterly, and as a whole the 
book is a masterpiece of portraiture, if 
by that we mean a work which involun- 
tarily and voluntarily bodies forth the sub- 
ject with a lifelikeness beyond question. 
You may say it is not literature, in spite 
of being sometimes over-literary: but it 
is better than literature: it is life. Mr. 
Paine had to tell the story of a man 


whose experience ranged from the nadir 
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to the zenith of the American sky; 
from rude poverty to a prosperity that 
startled the man himself; from the 
backwoods to a metropolis which the 
backwoods could never have dreamed of; 
and he has told it very tenderly, very 
admiringly, very self - respectfully, and 
never flatteringly. It could be said that 
at times he has told it too intimately, 
and we believe that something like this 
has been said; but we should be at a 
loss to choose which detail of intimacy 
ve would have had withheld. We do 
not believe that there is one which Mark 
Twain himself would have had withheld; 
rather he would have had more confided, 
for though he doubted many things, he 
never doubted that humanity could be 
trusted with the entire truth about man. 
Any one who knew him must believe that 
he would have liked his story told very 
much as Mr. Paine has told it, and that 
he would be lastingly satisfied with hav- 
ing chosen for his biographer a man 
whose fitness he divined rather than 
argued. 

It would not, indeed, have been easy 
to spoil the material at Mr. Paine’s com- 
mand, but he has made of it a great biog- 
raphy; though it would be idle to com- 
pare it with other great biographies, and 
it would especially be a pity to talk of 
him and of Boswell together. The Life 
of Johnson was the work of a long series 
of years, the sum of the closest and 
most constant study recorded in notes of 
events and traits, and the scrupulous 
report of conversations invited and led 
up to with an eye single to the use 
finally made of them. There is some- 
thing of this in Mr. Paine’s work, but 
not enough for the comparison, and he 
has not Boswell’s supreme genius for 
interviewing. Mostly, the story is got 
together from the words, spoken as well 
as printed, of Mark Twain himself and 
from his letters and his friends’ letters. 
His books are instinctively treated as 
the prime events of the author’s life; 
but as his life was rich far beyond the 
lives of other literary men in events 
which his books did not represent, Mr. 
Paine sets these strongly before the 
reader, whose own fault it will be if he 
does not learn to know Clemens as fully 
from them as his biographer knows him. 

It would not be easy for Mark Twain’s 
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surviving friends to find the drama of 
his closing years misrepresented in any 
important scene or motive. He was, 
like every one else, a complex nature 
but a very simple soul, and something 
responsive to him in his biographer is 
what has most justified Clemens in his 
choice of him for the work. The greatest 
of our humorists, perhaps the greatest 
humorist who ever lived, is here wonder- 
fully imagined by a writer who is cer- 
tainly not a great humorist. From first 
to last it seems to us that Mr. Paine has 
read Mark Twain aright. He has under- 
stood him as a boy in the primitive South- 
western circumstance of his romantic 
childhood; he has brought a clairvoyant 
sympathy to the events of the wild youth 
adventuring in every path inviting or for- 
bidding him; he has truly seen him as 
he found himself at the beginning of his 
long climb to an eminence unequaled in 
the records of literary popularity; and 
he has followed him filially, affectionate- 
ly, through the sorrows that darkened 
round him in his last years. Another 
biographer more gifted, or less gifted, 
than this very single-hearted historian 
might have been tempted to interpret a 
personality so always adventurous, so al- 
ways romantic, so always heroic, accord- 
ing to his own limitations; but Mr. Paine 
has not done this folly. Whether know- 
ingly or not, he has put himself aside, 
and devotedly adhered to what we should 
like to call his job. But he has not done 
this slavishly; he has ventured to have 
his own quiet opinion of Mark Twain’s 
preposterous advocacy of the Baconian 
myth, and if he calls his fierce refusal of 
all the accepted theologies a philosophy, 
it is apparently without his entire ac- 
ceptance of the refusal as final and con- 
vincing. 

Mark Twain, indeed, arrived at the first 
stage of the scientific denial of the relig- 
ious hope of mankind; he did not reach 
that last stage where Science whimsical- 
ly declares that she denies nothing. He 
was at times furiously intolerant of oth- 
ers’ belief in a divine Fatherhood and a 
life after death; he believed that he saw 
and heard all nature and human nature 
denying it; but when once he had wreaked 
himself in his bigotry of unbelief, he was 
ready to listen to such poor reasons as 
believers could give for the faith that 
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was in them. In his primary mood he 
might have relaxed them to the secular 
arm for a death by fire, but in his 
secondary mood he would have spared 
them quite unconditionally, and grieved 
ever after for any harm he meant them. 
We think the chapters of Mr. Paine’s 
book dealing with this phase are of very 
marked interest, both as records and as 
interpretations. He has known how to 
take it seriously, but not too seriously, 
to respect it as the cast of a man who 
thought deeply and felt intensely con- 
cerning the contradictions of the mortal 
scene, yet through his individual con- 
ditioning might any moment burst into 
self-mockery. This witness of his daily 
thinking, while reverently dissenting from 
the conclusions which he could not es- 
eape, is able the more closely to portray 
that strange being in whose most tem- 
pestuous excess there was the potentiality 
of the tenderest, the humblest, the sweet- 
est patience. 

Every part of his eventful life, every 
phase of his unique character is fasci- 
nating, and as a contribution to the hu- 
man document which the book embodies 
is of high importance; but the most im- 
portant chapters of the book, the most 
affecting, the most significant, are those 
which relate to Clemens’s life from the 
death of his eldest daughter and the 
break of his wonderful prosperity to that 
ultimate moment in his earthly home 
when he ceased from the earth with a 
dignity apparently always at his com- 
mand. It was as if he had chosen his way 
of dying, and it is justly to the praise of 
his historian that he shows an unfailing 
sense of the greatness which was not un- 
failing. It was part of Mark Twain’s 
noble humanity that it was perfect only 
at moments. It was a thing of climaxes, 
as his literature was, with the faults and 
erudities marking it almost to the last, 
but often with a final effect, an ultimate 
complexion which could not be over- 
praised in the word sublime. He was es- 
sentially an actor—that is, a child—that 
is, a poet—with no taint of mere histrio- 
nism, but always suffering the emotions he 
expressed. He suffered them rather than 
expressed them in his later years, when 
his literature grew less and less and his 


life more and more. This formed th 
supreme opportunity of his biographer 
and it was not wasted upon him. Hi 
record of the long close, with its fitf, 

arrests and its fierce bursts of rebelli: 

against tragie fate is portrayed with co: 

stant restraint as well as courageous v: 
racity to an effect of beauty which th 
critical reader must recognize at the cos 
of any and every reservation. The deat! 
of his eldest daughter left this agin 
child pitifully bewildered; the loss of hi 
wife and the close of one of the lovelies: 
love-stories that was ever lived realize 
for him the solitude which such a strok 
makes the world for the survivor; an 
then the sudden passing of his youngest 
daughter, whom he alone knew in th 
singular force of her mind, were th: 
events which left him only the hope o1 
dying. 

Yet these closing years were irradi 
ated by a splendor of mature success 
almost unmatched in the history of lit 
erature. It seemed as if the world were 
newly roused to a sense of his pre 
eminence. Wealth flowed in upon him, 
and adversity was a dream of evil 
days utterly past; honors crowded upon 
him; his country and his city thronged 
him; the path which his old feet trod 
with yet something of their young vigor 
was strewn with roses; the last desire of 
his fame-loving soul was satisfied when 
the greatest university in the world did 
his claim to her supreme recognition 
justice. It was for his biographer to 
show the gloom of these later years 
broken and illumined by these glories, 
and, when their light could not pierce it, 
to show him, a gray shadow amid th 
shadows, but walking their dark un- 
dauntedly, and sending from it his 
laugh oftener than his moan. It is his 
biographer’s praise that he has done this 
so as to make us feel the qualities of the 
fact; as in the earlier records he makes 
us feel the enchantment, the joy, the 
rapture of the man’s experience. If we 
have not yet answered our primary ques- 
tion, how long Mark Twain will last as 
a humorist, we must content ourselves 
with the belief that while the stories of 
men’s lives delight, this book will keep 
him from being forgotten as a man. 
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AN is unconsciously a creator be- 

fore he becomes consciously a 
mechanician. Our survey of mod- 

ern life leads us to think otherwise and 
to put mechanics first, making creation 
secondary and incidental; but the early 
history of the race clearly shows that 


the ereations of faith and imagination 
long preceded any marked material prog- 
ress. Language, in its narrow, radical 


seope, was creatively evolved centuries 
before it had that wide range of develop- 
ment which made it the chief factor in 
social and intellectual advancement. 

The terms “utility” and “ utilitarian- 
ism,” as we understand them, are ap- 
plicable to an elaborate system of means 
and uses, absorbing the industrial and 
commercial activities of the civilized 
world, and filling the visible foreground 
of our modern life. Primitively only 
vital needs and their simple and direct 
satisfaction were regarded; the knowledge 
and mastery of Nature were of slow 
growth, and meanwhile the visible world, 
instead of suggesting new ministrations 
to man’s wants and prompting his mental 
curiosity, appealed to his imagination 
and was inhabited by his faith. Possibly 
in this unknown and therefore mysteri- 
ous world he found much that escapes 
our definite awareness. We have emptied 
that world of the divinities and other im- 
aginative creations he filled it with. 

That earlier man, though not conscious- 
ly utilitarian, had the zest of life, and 
this zest, just because it was not dif- 
fused through a multiplicity of contacts 
and the expansion of consciousness, had 
a tension rhythmically expressed in dance 
and song and emotionally dramatic rep- 
resentations —the beginnings of art, 
before artifice was developed. These 
overtones of a tension apparently physio- 
logical were in reality psychical, gen- 
erated by the soul’s creative activity. 


Thus it was that poetry preceded 
prose. Our prose literature is a very 
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true reflection of contemporary life—of 
its creative activities as well as of its 
practical interests. Formerly, before the 
advent of fiction, creative literature was 
confined to poetry. Rhythmic tension 
was, as it still is, the distinctive char- 
acteristic of creative art. The dance and 
the song and the musical accompaniment 
of these vibrantly blended with the great 
tensions of life, with religious eestasy 
and fervor, with tragic dramatic repre- 
sentation, and with martial enthusiasm. 
Even in its later development, from the 
song actually sung to the poem without 
chorie accompaniment, the lyric was 
sometimes directly associated with ex- 
ultant manifestations of life—as the 
Pindarie ode with the Hellenic national 
athletic games; but usually, as in the 
epics and tragic plays, it was detached 
from immediate or contemporary human 
experience, though never from a familiar 
motive, whatever the projection into the 
past or away from the ordinary course 
of every-day life. Indeed this familiarity 
of his audience with the main features of 
his theme seemed an essential ground 
of appeal for every master-poet of ancient 
or medieval times and even down to the 
nineteenth century; and the same neces- 
sity was felt by every artist. The im- 
agination creatively treated or created 
afresh personality, circumstance, and 
impulse intimately familiar to common 
faith and feeling. The creative met what 
had been creative already. 

When the poet not only held, as he 
holds to-day, a singular place in litera- 
ture as a creative artist, but an exclusive 
supremacy, he did not studiously seek 
his theme or, in rendering it, follow the 
lines of research; nor did his audience 
need for the appreciation of his work 
any illumination from history or from 
psychology, such as helps readers of much 
in Tennyson and Browning. He found 
his material right at hand, already lodged, 
indeed, in the common mind and heart, 
where also it had a certain exaltation and, 
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because of that, a cherished and persistent 
familiarity. 

The Greek had a more profound and 
enduring acquaintance with mythical 
and heroic imaginings than with his im- 
mediate surroundings; and one poet or 
group of poets after another gave further 
creative exaltation to these imaginings— 
first the Cyclic Poets; then Homer, in 
his selection or expansion of the material 
to which these poets had given a popular 
circulation; and then the great trage- 
dians. In this poetic culture of the 
Greek people, we note that the story 
presented constantly grows more affect- 
ing and more humanly appealing. 

Dante, in like manner, gives tension 
to what the Italian of his day already 
tensely believed or imagined. Langland 
and Chaucer and Spenser, in tale or al- 
legory, imported no strange inventions 
into the minds of their readers, but 
rather echoed, with high reverberation, 
their own haunting conscience and im- 
agination. Shakespeare availed himself 
of what, in one form or another, had in 
its main features some preoccupation of 
the minds of his audience, and upon that 
built his superstructure for greater po- 
etic effect. 

If we say that poetry has always been 
lodged in commonplaces, as Professor 
Gummere has said, we must understand 
that static commonplaces are not meant, 
but such things as are held in common 
because they are plastic to the common 
imagination, because they are affecting 
to imaginative sensibility and susceptible 
of varying degrees of tension or exalta- 
tion—such things as through their psy- 
chical appeal are more familiar than 
what we are accustomed to call common- 
places. 

Poetry, then, is the creation of the 
soul, inseparable from intimate psychical 
experience—that is, from the peculiarly 
cherished elements of such experience. 
Hence the early close association with 
religion and with those communal sym- 
pathies, provincially distributed, which 
stood for what we call patriotism, but 
were religiously expressed. We have to 
deal here with emotions which are stress- 
ful and capable of vibrant exaltation, 
and which are not confined to individual 
experience, but are felt in common—the 


basis of what in an era of fully developed 


consciousness will be designated as hu- 
manism. Already, before we can ha 
a Homer, a typically heroic civilizati 
must have reached its maturity. T| 
emotions of which we have been spea 
ing had passed beyond their vocal a: 
chorie expression—though this will lo: 
be retained in the temple and the theat 
—taking a purely poetic form. Ind 
vidual genius had become eminent, thoug 
still so wholly ministrant to a comm: 
sensibility that, while perfecting artist 
form and perspective, it imposed no i: 
dividual mood upon the content of t! 
impression. 

The case of poetry since Homer ha: 
been very different, with an ever-increas 
ing difference, due to the diversificati: 
of individual genius, but it has alway 
been the main function of the poet, ev: 
of the lyrist, to voice the common feelin 
and ever to give it fresh exaltation. Th: 
eminence of the individual poet as a 
artist—his difference from other poets 
counts chiefly as contributory to this 
common ministration. The world cares 
little for poetic exercises; it cherishe 
only the poetry that lifts and illumines 
human experience. 


It is a common fallacy to suppose that 
poetry is discredited because of the ma- 
terialism of our age. Why is our ma- 
terialism any less in the way of our 
appreciation of the finest fiction of Hardy 
and Meredith than it is an impediment 
to our appreciation of their poetry? We 
are indeed frankly materialists, but not 
in the philosophic sense; we do not deny 
the existence of a spiritual world. Our 
materialism has grown pace by pace with 
our intellectualism; the two are insepa- 
rable. Self-consciousness begins with our 
reaction upon matter, and with the in- 
creasing complexity of such reactions 
has come the expansion of that conscious- 
ness, still further developed as a social 
consciousness by the reactions of mind 
upon mind. Thus sociableness as well 
as intellectualism has kept pace with 
materialism. Commerce, industry, civi- 
cism, education, and, as the chief in- 
strument in all this development, lan- 
guage, have grown up together. Our 
creative activities, in religion, philosophy, 
literature, and art, have owed, not their 
motives or character, but their main op- 
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tunities, to this material, intellectual, 
; social progress, and have been modi- 
fed by it in their organic expression. 

[hese creative activities have not es- 

ped the vice of systems, the automatism 

habit, or the ignoble perversions of 
human nature. Even here there is dan- 
rer of so gaining the world as to lose 
he soul. But in itself the gaining of 
he world is not unwise; it is, or should 

_of the very essence of faith, imagina- 

n. and reason, and so of all that makes 

manism. Wherever there is the zest 

passion of life, running over into 
there the soul is, in free activity, 
stimulating men to hope, belief, and song, 

d to a sense of reality. 

Now, we submit that there is no ten- 
lency characteristic of twentieth-century 

imanity, notwithstanding its complex 
ocial and material organization, of 
vhich any art may reasonably complain. 
In every field dynamic are displacing 
Nature, through the 
disclosures of science, confronts us with 
subtle and until recently unsuspected 
forces which ingenious invention avails 
of for the simplification of our life, and 
hich, moreover, stimulate scientific cu- 
riosity to disinterested inquiry, solely 
for the sake of pure knowledge. Tradi- 
tion, without being altogether repudiated, 
is being purged of its vanities and fal- 
Philosophy is pricking the bub- 
es of formal logic and conceptualism 
and subduing intellectual exercises to the 
discipline of common sense and real ex- 
A like exaction is made of 
faith and imagination. 

Instead of the poet’s complaint of the 
materialism of the age, it is rather in 
order for our material civilization to 
issue its challenge to the poet, and, for 
that matter, to all art, to meet this same 
est of reality. 


tat 


static conditions. 
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lacies. 
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What is reality? That is the vital 
question for art, as it is for life. For 
it is only creation that can be real. In 
so far as life and art are not creative, 
there is no reality in them. Every be- 
ginning is real; there is ascension in it, 
and ascension is tension. The whole 
cosmos, as a visible order—a vast mate- 
rialism, which, in its appearances to us, 
consists of falling movements throughout 


the immeasurably larger part of it, the 
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physical world of so-called unorganized 
matter, is real in its hidden tension, its 
risings or beginnings. In the human 
world, where — especially at its present 
stage of outward development—we behold 
what seems a vast and complex material- 
ism, life has also its reality in its ascen- 
sions, in what the soul is beginning. Here, 
the formalities, habitudes, and conven- 
tions, which seem to indicate relaxation 
of tension, are apparent; and as to these 
phenomena we reason logically, statisti- 
cize, discuss, classify, and trace from 
cause to consequence; but the outward 
formation, consistency, or conformity is, 
hiddenly, creative transformation. When 
it ceases or fails to be that, it is because 
the soul is withdrawn from lifeless and 
outworn habitudes, mere relics or sur- 
vivals—which is what is meant by the 
loss of the soul; then materialism be- 
comes the body of death. 

Matter as phenomenal—as it appears 
to us—is release of tension, and so is 
every overt manifestation of the hvu- 
man spirit in life and art, in varied de- 
grees of relaxation. The relaxation is 
normal; apart from it, indeed, we have 
no idea of norm or form; these are de- 
termined by the tension itself, which is 
recovered in its own loss. Else there 
would be no intensive harmony in na- 
ture, nor rhythm in life or art, as there 
would be no rhythmic vibration in song 
if inspiration did not control expiration. 

Thus only is humanism constituted a 
living organism, capable of complexity 
and expansion without loss of buoyant 
tension, or ascension. Along with the 
expansion of consciousness has grown 
the intensive life of the soul as repre- 
sented in sensibility. Our ideals have 
been transformed. Life has less of pose 
and pageantry, faith less of external rite 
and symbol. The heroism of peace is 
becoming more intensive, fuller of vital- 
izing reactions, than that of martial con- 
flict. The zest of life as expressed in 
outward action is not diminished, but 
seems narrow beside the warmth and 
breadth of human sympathy. 

It is to this life intensified, deepened, 
and enriched by reflection that art is 
called upon to respond. It cannot do so, 
taking on the imaginative investment of 
an older time; though the impulse of 
that time may, and indeed must, be felt 
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in the present, the sensibility which 
prompts the artist and is the ground of 
his appeal has changed; its pulse is 
deeper. Because of this transformation, 
some of the arts have receded, while 
others, like the art of prose, and espe- 
cially that of fiction, along with that 
of music, have had an extraordinary 
modern development. But while the 
epic, in the nature of things, cannot have 
its ancient significance, poetry still holds 
the primacy, though not its former ex- 
elusive sovereignty. It is real only as 
it arises spontaneously out of the depths 
of living human experience. 


In creative activity there is no arbitrary 
choice, but real freedom, dilection; here 
spontaneity implies the inevitability of a 
natural law without mechanical deter- 
minism. The philosopher and artist alike 
wait for the nature in them to displace 
the arbitrary choices and rules provision- 
ally adopted in those “exercises” which 
are a part of their technical training. 
For neither of them can there be a full 
sense of reality, until the selection which 
is arbitrary is lost in that which is nat- 
ural. Hence we say that real art con- 
ceals art; no reason for it must appear, 
but only the reason in it. 

So it is in real thinking. The philos- 
opher who insists most on intuitions, on 
the direct beholding and experience of 
truth, as of something seen or felt with- 
out the intervention of mental concep- 
tions and rational processes, yet, as a 
teacher of this philosophy, resorts to 
elaborate demonstrations and even me- 
chanical illustrations, knowing that he 
can dispense with these “ exercises ” only 
after having used them, that the truth 
will be seen in its integrity only after it 
has been broken. He does not need to 
recombine the fragments, he could not 
make a whole by so doing—he has only 
to expunge his diagrams and metaphors, 
when the truth appears, without refrac- 
tion or obscuration. History performs 
some such office for the student of phi- 
losophy and art, and for all of us in the 
interpretation of life; and, generation 
after generation, we are contributing 
our share of this instruction by example, 
shedding unrealities as we pass, leaving 
a clearer field for intuition to those who 
come after us. 
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We cannot get along without these cx- 
ercises in life and art any more than 
can without experiments in our mech 
ical progress; their errors, often cr 
even in religion, and their vanities, 
well as their essential values, are sh: 
in the historical retrospect. The life 
the soul, especially in its social or . 
lective expression, always has its fra: 
work, building its proper metaph 
which change from age to age. 1 
meaning, at least, of the most cheris! 
symbol undergoes creative transformat 
though the symbol itself persists. The r 
pudiation of a living institution or f 
of life which is constantly reinforced 
new life and significance, beginning an 
with every successive generation, is 1 
evolution, but revolution. Newness 
spirit, the index of creation, is somethi 
quite distinct from merely phenome: 
novelty. 

Intelligence, before the articulative « 
velopment of consciousness, is an i! 
mediate and tense grasp of reality; b 
our reflection, interpenetrating an « 
panded consciousness and illuminati 
vast regions of sensibility, has still t! 
tension of creative reason, and its gra 
of reality in this open light of the soul 
clear intuition, escaping the fixed fram: 
work, the contours and patterns of the 
understanding, yet arising, as a matter 
of fact, only after the refractory course 
of notional unreality has been run. 

The older embodiments of art and fait): 
—which were for ages inseparably asso- 
ciated—were concrete, and such unrealit 
as they had was not notional; we shoul: 
not call that unreality which was 
tensely real in its hold upon and its e 
altation of the most familiar and che: 
ished elements of human experience— it 
was rather partial realization, due to 
partially developed humanism. Refle 
tion and sensibility have given new te: 
sions to our modern humanism, and so 
deeper, wider, and richer harmony; a1 
that social sympathy which is the theme 
of the harmony has come so fully to 
dominate our life, our faith, and th 
creations of art—most intimately those 
of poetry and fiction—that it promises 
to dispel the unreality which has char- 
acterized all conscious intellectual de- 
velopment and inevitably affected al! 
manifestations of creative activity. 
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BY MAY 
ULIA!—Ju-uu-lia!—T1l 
hook me up in a few minutes—and 
mind your hands are clean! Mrs. 
MacKenzie has sent me over two tickets 

for the theater to-night—that was her little 
boy who brought the note a while ago. I 
suppose he has le ft muddy boot-marks all 
over the front steps as usual—go and wipe 
them off. And, Julia—you must have dinner 
sharp on time or extra early, We can 
catch the seven-twenty-seven to town. I 
hope Mr. Clifford won’t miss the five-thirty- 
five to-night of all nights—but it would be 
just like him! 
; What? The chops haven't come! 
Oh, botheration!—just when I’m in a hurry 
—you ought to have told me before—what a 
nuisance. . . . Certainly not—we can’t wait 
any longer. Here it is nearly six now, and 
if he was going to send them at all they 
would have been here before this. It’s too 
exasperating. ... No, you'll have to go 
after them—and don’t 

bother to cook any 

fresh potatoes — fry 

up those left from 

lunch. Perhaps Mr. 

Clifford won’t notice 

if I hurry him—and 

see that the chops 

aren’t too thick—and 

mind he doesn’t weigh 

them with all the bones 

and with long tails on 

—and see that they’re 

not hacked to bits 

after he weighs them 

—make him leave on 

the fat—lI’ve heard 

somewhere you can 

melt it up with some- 

thing and put some 

other somethings with 

it and make the most 

lovely cold cream. And 

hurry—and don’t stop 

to talk with any one. 

res, you do! 
so there’s no use say- 
ing you don’t. Hurry! 

Oh, George, is 

you? Why, 

course, silly, 


want you to 
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who would be coming in with a 
I didn’t think it was the butcher—who, by 
the way, hasn’t sent the chops. I believe he 
did it purposely—I’d like to change him, 
but I suppose we can’t till his perfectly 
awful bill paid—I had to send Julia 
after them—and to-night of all nights—I 
want you to get into your dress clothes as 
fast as ever you can and don’t stop to ask 
why but I'll tell you— 

. . » Well, don’t interrupt me 
get at it as quickly 


George, 


latch-key— 


is 


and I will 
as possible. a Oh, 
you haven’t gone and gotten a head- 
I do think that’s too hateful of you— 
oh, I didn’t mean it that way—but you'll go 
anyway, won't you? And it was so awfully 
nice of her to send them to me and she 
might just as well have picked out any one 
else.—But I’m sure it will be better as soon 
you have had your dinner—but you 
must get dressed first—I’ve laid out all 
your things in your room. Why didn’t you 


ache? 


as 
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take something for it? You may as well 
take one ot these powders I have that never 
do me any good—they’re just lying there 
on the shelf all the time—perhaps it will 
help your head—anyway you must do some- 
thing. I shall just sit down and have a 
ery if you say you can’t go... 
Well, I’m trying to get at it if you will 
only start dressing and keep still and let 
me talk.—Oh, and I have worked so hard to 
get my. new blue lace blouse done to wear— 
you know that seamstress Mrs. Allen recom- 
mended solemnly swore she would come to- 
day and finish it and then didn’t, so 
I’ve been trying. ... Well, listen, and 
don’t be so restless—you make me nervous 
fidgeting about like that. The MacKenzies 
have sent over two tickets for “The World 
and Its Sin,” at the Follies. His mother 
came unexpectedly to visit them this after- 
noon—going to stay a week and you know 
she has all that money and she doesn’t ap- 
prove of the theaters so they don’t dare go 
and offend her. 

Now do be quick about dressing as I 
think you had better hook me up—Julia 
always has such hot, sticky hands. 

. . » And George, I’m awfully sorry but I 
tried to get in one of your pear] studs in 
your shirt and I broke it—I didn’t mean to 
and I was just as careful—and it’s made a 
little black mark, too—I tried to rub it 
out with an eraser but it didn’t do any 
good and then I tried bread-crumbs and I 
didn’t notice there was a speck of butter on 
it and then I tried to get it off with ben- 
zine—I did my best—but it’s just a little, 


good 


she 


teeny, weeny messy, but if you keep your 
muffler on in the theater it won’t show. 


_— Km 
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. . . I don’t see why it would look funn 
at all—any one would think you had a ba 
cold—that’s all.... Sometimes you ar 
too obstinate, George-——Anyway come an 
look at it. And it’s an awfully shiny shirt 
—somehow it doesn’t look like yours.— 
Come and look. ... There,I had an idea ii 
wasn’t yours—that’s the second time they’ve 
done that lately—perhaps the laundry is 
doing it purposely—like the butcher 
just because of their stupid old bill that 
we’ve let run so long. Anyway you'll hav 
to wear it. . . . Oh, that fringe on the cuffs 
—lI can just cut it off with the scissors or | 
could pin up the sleeves with safety-pins 
and then they needn’t show at all... . Oh 
George, I suppose it isn’t just the thing t 
do but this is an emergency. I’m sure if it 
was anything of mine I wouldn’t be making 
such a fuss about it—I’d just pin a bow on 
or a bit of lace and that would be the 
end of it. 

. . - Of course George, I know you can’t 
do that with a shirt—any one knows that— 
but you might think of something. Don’t 
let’s bother any more about it—I’ll rub some 
of my powder on when you have it on and 
that will fix it all right, I’m sure. ... Oh 
yes, I forgot—you’re one stud short any- 
way.—I know what you can do—pin it to- 
gether with one of my little imitation pearl 
stick-pins—it will match the others _per- 
fectly. . . . Well, it’s not ridiculous any such 
thing—you could do it perfectly if you 
wanted to.... No, it won’t seratch—and 
suppose it did just for a few hours! I 
do think you are making an awful lot of 
fuss over a very small matter. 

. + There’s Julia banging the base- 
ment door so I sup- 
pose she’s back again. 
Ju-uu-liat—put the 
chops on right away 
and never mind about 
the potatoes — it’s 
taken you an awful 
long while . . . What? 
--- You haven’t 
brought them with you 
—why not? Good gra- 
cious—suppose he did 
say they were on the 
way you ought to have 
known perfectly well 
they weren’t and the 
boy will never be here 
in time if they are, 
anyway . . Julia . 
how could you?... 
No, of course you can’t 
go back after them 
now—it’s too late. 
You'll just have to 
open that tin of 
sardines instead—we 
can’t wait. 

- « « No, George, I’m 
not going to be late for 
the theater, dinner or 
no dinner.—If I don’t 
see the front end otf a 
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play I can't even understand the middle of it 
till we’re half- way through! And lL want to 
find out what “The World and Its Sin” is, 
anyway. . . 

For goodness’ sake, George, I wish you'd 
stop fussing about that shirt .. any one 
would think it was terribly important... . 
No, that’s the trouble . . you can’t put on 
another because it’s the last one in the 
drawer. I know .. borrow one from Harold 
MacKenzie—it would surely fit—he’s so 
short and stumpy. ... Oh, George, I’m so 
sorry—I wouldn’t have said it intentionally 
for the world—I forgot how sensitive you are 
about being so fat . . It’s all right, dear, .. 
I love you just the way you are. Kiss me 
and say you know I didn’t mean to be 
horrid. There, don’t muss my hair. 

. What? What? ..E can’t hear. 

No, I haven’t seen your shaving-brush 

it’s just where you keep it and I always 
put it... Well, I don’t know where it is .. 
perhaps it’s fallen back of the tub. . get 
Sane and look... You’ve got it? I 
thought so... Oh, George ..I should 
think it was—she’s the most untidy girl I 
ever had . . why, you’re covered. I said to 
her only yesterday I didn’t believe she had 
wiped under that tub for a week . . the dust 
was thick. 

. Oh, Geor—orge, I 
stop running that 
can’t hear what I 
it’s not a bit of use...I told you 
there wasn’t any hot water left .. not 
one drop.... And oh, George, I passed 
Mrs. Sackett this morning when I was going 
to market ..I wish you could have 
her .. such a sight .. the way she gets 
herself up. She had on a green skirt and 
brown shoes . . with the heels all worn down 

. and a sort of grayish, short, fur coat 
and a different kind of fur muff and a huge 
hat with feathers on one side and a bunch 
of cherries in the back and a kind of laven- 
derish veil with black dots. Of course I 
never looked at her . . walked right along 
with my head in the air looking straight 
down . . [ hardly noticed her till I was past 
her . . I can’t bear her. 

And, George, come and get this skirt 
down for me, please, this rod is too high for 
me to reach easily . . Now don’t drop any of 
that lather off your chin on it .. it will 
spot the velvet . . and remember . . you’ve 
got to hook me up. ... Oh, that’s the way 
you always do..tI ask you to hook one 
single, solitary hook, and you say I delay 
you so you can’t be ready in time. Do 
hurry .. it seems to me I never knew you 
to be so long. 

. « « Oh, George . . I almost forgot to tell 
you .. the new people next door moved in 
this morning .. the men only took three- 
ag rs of an hour moving the things in. 

- I timed it by the clock .. 80 you can 
imagine how few things they have . . noth- 
ing very good at that. They must have 
come from a cheap flat, for they have all 
kinds of folding things—you know, that let 
down and are something different day and 


would 
- you 
anyway, 


wish you 
water so hard. 
say.... And 


seen 


DRAWER 


night. And the piano is scratched to bits . . 
one of those hire-system things I think. 
There are six trunks, though, and if they 
were all clothes she must have a good many. 
I am going to send Julia over to-morrow 
to borrow something and then I'll find out 
all about them. Julia was looking out of 
the window .. when I had to stop to have 
lunch .. before the men _ finished .. and 
she says one of the legs on a kitchen chair is 
loose and that the table looks as though 
it were going to fall apart. She says she 
could see right through the kitchen window 
they were going to have a very poor sort of 
lunch .. it might have been because they 
were just in. Julia says the grocer’s boy 
says he heard Mrs. Trueman’s cook say she 
once knew a girl who worked for her. . 
Spalding is the name .. and that this is 
her second husband and. 

. No, I don’t, George 
fectly well I never 


- you know per- 
listen to servants’ gossip 
.. the idea .. I think it’s disgusting . . I 
never listen intentionally, anyway .. but 
just go on sewing or reading or mending 
your things or eating or whatever I’m doing 
at the time. It’s horrid of you to say so. 

Here’s Julia with the sardines and bread 
and butter... . Well, I don’t suppose it 1s 
much of a dinner, George, but it isn’t my 
fault ..I1 don’t see why I should be 
blamed. ... Well, I didn’t say you had 
said a whole lot about it but you’ve looked 
it, just the same, so it’s equally dis- 
agreeable. I don’t know why I should be 
blamed because you have a headache and the 
butcher didn’t send the chops—and we 
haven’t got them anyhow, and Mrs, Mae- 
Kenzie sent the tickets .. That’s just it 

. . if anything goes wrong in this house it’s 

always my fault. I don’t know any 
woman who works harder to have every- 
thing go smoothly and comfortably for her 
husband than J do for you, and the more 
pains I take to try and please you . . well, 
I ..I1 just can’t hel... help er. . erying. 
An-—and now my eyes wi—wi—will be all 
red and loo—look aw—aw—ful with that 
blue blouse! 
All right, 
I do think it’s a little inconsiderate of you 
to criticize me to-night when I want to go 
out and enjoy myself. Goodness knows we 
don’t have many chances to go to the 
theater like this. ... All right, but don’t 
say anything more to upset me and I think 
you had better begin to hook me up now . . I 
can go on eating . . You ean, too, with one 
hand .. maybe. And before we begin don’t 
tell me it’s too tight ..I know that al- 
ready. ... Oh, isn’t it any better? Take 
another sardine . . maybe it will do your 
head good. 

Now just wait till I get this blouse on . . 
don’t jerk it like that You'll tear it. It’s 
got quite a lot of hooks but you can manage 
them all right if you’re careful. 

‘ No, of course not, George .. how 
stupid of vou How on earth could you 
hook that inside lining after you’ve done the 
outside first? Use your common 


I won’t ery any more, but 


sense, 
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- OH NO, GEORGE 
BE ONE HOOK 


IT CAN'T BE 
TOO 


Now, begin at the neck .. there are three 
small ones at the top.... No, no.. if 
there are three hooks of course there are 
three eyes to go with them... There cer- 
tainly are .. look again. There’s one prob- 
ably hid under the lace... . No, stop that 
.. I know what you’re doing .. just dig- 
ging it into the lace hoping it will catch, 
and not finding the eyes. ... Yes, you are 

» » give me that mirror and I'll look. 

George Clifford, that’s exactly what you’ve 
done . . that’s what Julia does, so I didn’t 
want her to do it. ... There, I knew you 
would find them if you looked hard enough. 
. . « No, no—don’t go on doing that outside 
till you’ve done the whole lining . . it’s per- 
fectly straight ..you can’t miss it.. 
There, I knew you would have no trouble . . 
each hook and eye sticks out perfectly plain. 
You’re getting on splendidly. 

There . . does it look all right this time 

. and every hook is in the right eye? 
Good .. I it’s all right. ... Why, 
what’s that hanging down? . . . Oh, George, 
you stupid .. the belt isn’t hooked! .. no, 
you can’t push it up.. it’s too tight. 
There’s nothing to do but unfasten every 
hook again and do it all over. 

. . . We’re so late now we will have to 
have a cab—and we oughtn’t to—with all 
these bills owing. 

Ju-uu-lia!—go over to the Truemans’ and 


guess 
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ask if 
their *phone 
tell them 
order. 

. . + No, we can’t call up 
on our ‘phone, George . . | 
didn’t want to tell you 
about it .. Now remember: 
you promised you wouldn’t 
say anything to upset me. 
Well, a_ perfectly horrid 
rude man came .. the third 
one they’ve sent .. and did 
something to the wires so 
it won’t go. 

00 3O so FO-s 
dear, I know 
the money to 
.«bu-..bu.. but I did 
want that new tailor gown 
so much... now don’t be 
angry ..remember your 
promise ..and..and you 
said I was so clever when I 
told you I had managed it 
out of the bills ..and.. 
and this is the way I man- 
aged it...I didn’t tell a 
fib .. I didn’t ..I only.. 
managed. Now you’re not 
going to make me ery again, 
are you?... There, you 
are an old darling—we 
won't say another’ word 
about it. 

Now, hurry—I’m 
all ready but my hat..I 
hear the cab coming . . they 
are quick to-night. ... Yes, 
I’ve got the tickets here in my bag.... 


you can call up on 
for a cab, 


ours is out of 


- yes, George 
you gave me 
pay the bill 


George, 


Now we're off. 


IT shouldn’t tip this man, 
but it’s the one who often drives the Allens 
to the station and he might say something to 


them if we didn’t. Mind you don’t tread on 
my skirt when we get out. 

. . . Now don’t let’s talk on the train or 
we will get full of cinders. 

. .. Here we are at last. We’ll have to 
take a taxi to the theater, George, no mat- 
ter what it costs. See, it’s five minutes to 
eight now. ... Well, that didn’t take long 
. . I didn’t know the theater was so near. 

. . - Yes, here are the tickets. . . . What’s 
the matter? What’s the man saying?... 
George Clifford, you don’t mean to tell me 
they’re for to-morrow night! If that isn’t 
the meanest trick I ever heard of in all my 
life . . it’s just like Alice MacKenzie. . I 
believe she did it on purpose . . Yes, that’s 
just what she did .. she never said what 
night they were for . . all her note said was 
to send them back if we couldn’t use them. 
. - I'll never speak to her again . . playing 
such a trick on us .. Of course I never 
thought of looking at the date on them. . 
she knew perfectly well I wouldn’t . . just 
like her.—I’m ready to faint.—We’ll go 
straight home and I'll sit up all night 
writing her such a letter! . . George, don’t 
you try to stop me! . . Come on! 





| 














“It looks like Jabez was goin’ to marry that thar widder.” 


“ Waal, he might do worse. 


Her fust husband left an awful good overcoat.” 





Hints for Hunters 


ERE I a hunter, bold and brave, 
I'll tell you how I'd act; 
Much time and trouble I would save 
By just a little tact. 


When I went out to hunt for beasts, 
I wouldn’t shoot or strike: 
I'd fix up dainty little feasts— 
Whatever they might like. 
For instance, bunnies I would treat 

To buns upon a plate; 
And if a python I should meet 
I’d use a pie for bait. 


If I desired a jellyfish 
Some jelly IT would try; 
And I’d have butter on a dish 
To catch a butterfly. 


A porcupine I would allure 
With pork of fine degree; 

But for a llama, I am sure 
Spring lamb the bait would be. 


And if IT stalked a noble buck, 
I'd offer buckwheat-cakes; 
And so, you see, a hunter’s luck 
Much care and thinking takes. 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


Frustrated 


HERE was a temperamental difference 

between Charles and his teacher which 
made school a burden to the sensitive 
youngster. 

“Work hard,” advised his sympathetic 
mother, “and get promoted at the end of 
the term; then you’ll be out of Miss Brown’s 
room, and get along better. I know the 
teacher in the next grade, and she’s so 
nice.” The boy followed her advice, but on 
the day of trial he came home with a de- 
pressed air. 

“Didn’t you get promoted, dear?” asked 
mother, with a sinking heart. 

“Yes,” said Charles, grimly; “and so did 


Miss Brown!” 


Efficient 


HE train-robber suddenly appeared as 
many of the passengers were preparing 
to retire for the night. 

“Come, shell out!” he demanded, as he 
stood towering above an Eastern clergyman, 
who had just finished a devout prayer. 

The minister looked at him sadly for a 
moment, then said: 

“If I had such energetic fellows as you 
to pass the plate now and then, I might 
have something to give you.” 
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A Difference 
HE Sunday-school 


class to him 
* pilgrim.” 
little fellow said: “ Please, sir, I 
think a pilgrim is a man who travels a 
great deal.” 

This did not exactly suit the teacher, so 
he said: “Well, I travel about quite a 
little, but I’m not a pilgrim.” 

“Oh, sir, but | mean a good man,” eagerly 
replied the little one. 


asked his 


definition of a 


teacher 
the 


give 


One 


Variety 


N answer to Mrs. S ’s advertisement 

for a laundress, Ellen, a darky, black as 
the ace of spades, applied for the work. 
With her was a group of small darkies, 
some black, some brown, and some yellow. 
Mrs. S—— asked if all these children were 
Ellen’s. The latter replied: 

“Yas’m, they’s all mine.” 

“ But, Ellen,” said Mrs. S——, “ they are 
all different colors.” 

“Yas’m; you it’s like dis. My first 
husband was black like me, my secon’ was 
brown. an’ the one I got now he belongs to 
the fair sex.” 


see 
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In the Pocket 

TRAMP approached an old 

who was reclining in a 
arm-chair on the porch, 

“Please help a 
whined 

The old gentleman slowly thrust his han 
into his pocket as he gazed with anxious 
concern at the ill-kept creature standing be 
fore him. 

“Bless me, why, of course,” he 
he handed him a coin. 
pled, my poor fellow?” 

Pocketing the money quickly, the tram, 
replied: “ Financially crippled, sir.” 


gentlema: 
comfortabk 
poor 


cripple, sir,” he 


said, as 
“ How are you crip 


As Usual 
YOUNG woman who was very stout and 
who ardently longed for a slim, willow) 
figure, finally decided to consult a physician 
thinking he could assist her in reducing he: 
avoirdupois. 

The physician drew up a careful dietary; 
she was to eat toast, boiled beef, ete., and to 
return in a month and report reduction. At 
the end of the month she returned and could 
hardly get through the doctor’s doorway. 
He looked at her in grave astonishment. 

“Did you eat what I told you?” he asked 

“Yes, | did, religiously,” she replied, pant- 
ing for breath from the ex 
ertion of mounting the stairs 








He meditated, with a wrin 
kled brow. Suddenly he had a 
flash of inspiration. 

“ Anything else?” he asked. 

“My ordinary meals,” she 
replied, calmly, seating her- 
self more comfortably in the 
large arm-chair. 





Which ? 


N the southern part of 
Rhode Island, where a col- 
ony of negroes thrives, lives 
an old fellow whom the na 
tives all call Uncle Rufus. 
Rufus’s sole means of live- 
lihood is fishing, and one 
afternoon he baited his hook 
and patiently sat on the bank 
of the stream waiting for a 
bite. The intense heat, com- 
bined with the sluggish move 
ment of the stream, proved 
too strenuous for Uncle Rufus 
and he quietly fell asleep. 
Eternal vigilance is the price 
of trout, and as he slept 
peacefully in the bright sun- 
shine an enormous fish tackled 








Love Unrequited 
I’ve 
runnin’ 
an’ 


* Beaten again! 
dustin’ an’ 
went off 


worn me 
errands 


married some 


fingers 
bone 


now she’s 


to the 
for her, aw 
one 


the bait and pulled the old 
fellow into the stream. “ Fo’ 
de Lord’s sake!” he was heard 
to exclaim, as he floundered 
around in the water, “am dis 
ver nigger a-fishin’ or am dis 
fish a-niggerin’?” 


” 


else. 
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‘‘Here comes one of those Round Robins you read about” 





The Corn 
te corn is an industrious plant, 


As even chronic grumblers grant: 
Though all the world should stop and play, 
’Twould keep on stalking night and day; 
And though it has so many ears, 

It never tells a thing it hears. 
It would be well did all abstain 
From gossip, like this golden grain. 


THE BEANS 
The beans, I fear, are wont to mix 
From early youth in politics; 
They’re always clambering round the polls. 
Aiming, methinks, at lofty goals; 
And though it may appear to us 
Their methods are circuitous, 
I think that like the suffragette 
The bean will surely get there yet. 


THE LETTUCE. 
The lettuce is a sleepy-head; 
It lies the live-long day in bed; 
And should we cause it to appear 
At dinner, ’twill be late, I fear; 
Not by persuasion, but by force 
It comes—before dessert, of course— 
And like as not by some strange hap 
All curled up for another nap! 
I wonder why they will invite 
A thing so very impolite. 


M. M. LEE. 


A Chance Acquaintance 


ITTLE Frank had just been put to bed, 
and after asking numberless questions 
he finally promised if he could have a drink 
of water he would go to sleep. His mother 
gave him the water, kissed him good night, 
and was about to leave the room when he 
turned restlessly over on his side and in a 
lew voice said: 
“ Mother, how was it I first met you?” 


A Reflection 


ITTLE Tommy came home from Sunday- 
one day in a very thoughtful 
Finally, looking at his mother, he 


school 
mood. 
asked: 

“Mother, don’t you 
good boy since I’ve 
school ?” 

“ Why, yes, Tommy, certainly,’ 
mother. 

* Don’t you think you can trust me now, 
mother ?” 

“Of course I do; but why do you ask, 
Tommy ?” 

* Oh, nothin’,” said the boy, “ only I was 
wonderin’ why you kept the cookies locked 
up just the same as you did before I went 
to Sunday-school.” 


think I’ve been a 
been going to Sunday- 


, 


replied the 


Needless Advice 


CHARMING hostess was entertaining a 
party of children, when she discovered 
one little fellow sitting over in a corner, 
apparently lost in thought. 
“What are you thinking about, Harry?” 
she asked, in a pleasing tone. 
“Mother told me,” piped the little man, 
“not to take two oranges, and I was think- 
ing I would be mighty lucky if I got one.” 


What They Wanted 


WO kind-hearted teachers called at a 

house of some foreigners where a child 
had died the day before, to express their 
sympathy and offer to do anything they 
could to help the bereaved parents. To their 
surprise, the day after the funeral the fol- 
lowing note came to them, “ Dear Ladies, 
for our little Mikie we would like a monu- 
ment put up.” 





Following the 


Sportsmen 


O CURTIS, who owned land on which 

there was good shooting, had inserted 
alluring advertisements in the town papers 
without obtaining any marked result. After 
much consideration he decided to let it 
out by the day to whatever sportsman 
happened to come his way. One day a 
party arrived and paid a day’s hire. 
They tried to persuade the farmer to ac- 
company them, but he noticed the way they 
held their guns, and declined. Instead, 
he gave them dogs and ferrets, told them 
where to find birds and rabbits, and bade 
them have a good day’s sport. 

There was an ample amount of banging as 
the day wore on, and in the afternoon one 
of the gunners returned to the farmhouse. 

“ Hello!” said the farmer. “Shot all the 
birds?” 

“ Er—n—no,” 
sportsman. 

“Been goin’ 
luck ?” 

“ Not exactly,” said the other. 

“ What have you come back for, then?” 

“ Er—well, we want to know if you can 
let us have some more dogs and ferrets, we’ve 
used them all up.” 


hesitatingly replied the 


fer the rabbits, eh? Any 


Why Not? 


ITTLE Marjorie was entertaining Uncle 
Frank by showing lm the pictures of 
pianos in the advertisements in the maga- 


zines. Pianos were Marjorie’s hobby. To 
make the game as interesting as possible, 


Good Example 


Uncle Frank had explained that a certain 
piano was called “an upright.” Marjorie 
suddenly spied a “ Baby Grand.” 

“ What is that?” asked Uncle Frank. 

“A downright,” promptly responded Mar- 
jorie. 


Useless to Try 


EEDING some ribbon one day, while in 
a very small Southern town, we went to 
the one store there. 

“Ribbon?” questioned the storekeeper. 
“Well, we-all just mislaid our stock of rib- 
bons, but if you-all come back later, I'll see 
if I can find them. 

So back we went later. 
them. 

“What color did you-all want?” 

“Blue,” we replied. 

“Oh, blue!” he exclaimed in disgust. 
“We haven’t got any blue. Blue is so 
popular we don’t even try to keep it.” 


He had found 


Wished Him Luck 


yous Algy entered the living-room one 
evening where his father and mother 
were enjoying a game of cards. 

“T had a fight yesterday with 
Skinner, father,” announced the lad. 

“Yes,” replied his father, laying down 
his cards and turning to look at his off- 
spring, “his father called at my office to- 
day to see about it.” 

“T hope you came out as well as I did, 
pop,” ealmly replied the boy. 


Harold 
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TELL HIM HOW THEY CAME OUT OF THE WOODS—PICKETT’S CHARGE!” 





